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A History of In4ia. 

JA)r tlio iiac of Scliooltj aiul of Canditlates for the Entrance Examinations of the 
Indian Universities. Second Edition. By E. IjMTrinRiixiK, Esq., M.A. ISiiio. Rs. 2. 

“This little work gives a clear and con- | from the most recent Administration Heports 
cise account of what is known of India and of the various Indian Governments, and the 
its inhabitants from the earliest days down to ! remainder of the work is written in a clear, 
the transfer of the government to the Crown i concise style. We can very heartily recom- 
after the Mutiny. It is well suited to mend the History, and we have little doubt 
schools, and will be found by all a convenient i that it will soon find its way into those 
w'ork of reference.”— /tt/imr* Observer, 1873. schools which it has not yet reached.” — 
“Is exactly what it professes to be— a I Englishman, ilfay 30t/i, 1873. 

history in brocwl outlines The com- ! “It does not misrepresent facts, for while 

position is excellent, the language agreeable the writer speaks ay^provingly of the many 
and spirited, the style uniformly simple. 1 excellencies in Hindu literature and philoso- 
Just enough of anecdote and picturesque | phy, he leaves those portions which involve 
writing is left in it to attract young readers j disputes and contentions to speak for thom- 
and catch their memory, while wholesome selves. The student is. thus at liberty to 
doses of names and dates are in process of judge everything for himself, while the 
ailministration.”— P/oiteer, Jw/y 3/v/, 1873, glory of his nation’s antiquity fills his mind 
“ The introduction contains in a few pages with a patriotic pride which is the only 
a large amounJ; of gco|;raphical and statisti- requisite for the formation of the national 
cal information, which has been compiled mind — Indian Mirror, June 6th, 1873. 

Selections from Modern English Literature, 

Prose and Pootry, for the use of the Higlier Classes in Indian Scliools. Edited 
by E. Lethbridge, Esq., M.A., Professor of History and Political Economy in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Boyal 8vo. Cloth. Es. 2. 

This Book of Selections has been compiled with special reference to the require- 
ments of Caadidates for the Entrance Examinations. It contains 400 pages royal 
octavo (the size of the old “ Entrance Course ”), printed in large clear type, with a 
broad margin; and as the pieces selected are numerous and of varying degrees of 
diifioulty, it may be used in the three highest classes of schools teaching up to the 
Entrance Standard. 

Elementaij^ Treatise on Mechanics. 

Intended for use in Indian OoIlogc*i and Schools. By W. G. WiLtsoisi;, Esq., 
M.A., L.C.E., Professor, Presiden<}y College. Ifimo. Clot!), Es. 3, 

Elemmitajcy Treatise on Statics. 

For Colleges and Scluools. By W. G. Willson, M.A. 16mo. Es. 3. 

b2 
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The Rudiments of Physical Geography. 

For tho uso of Indian Schools. Together with a Sketch of tlie PhyBical Structure, 
and Climate of Indiu, and a Glossary of Iho Technical I’erms employed. By 
Henry F, Bi.anfoud, Ksg., F.G.S., Associate of tho Royal School of Mines. 
Second Kdition. IGmo. Cloth. Re. 1-4. 

“ By far the most characteristic portion which will most satisfactorily meet the dc- 
of the work, however, is that which contains, mands of local teaching, and thus materially 
as Mr. Blanford remarks, the * only popular facilitate tho extension of physical know- 
dcscriptioajthat has yet appeared of the geo- ledge in our elementary schools.— Titnes tf 
logy and climate of India.’ It is tliis section India^ bth February^ 1874. 

History and Geography of Bengal. 

An easy Introduction, for the Junior Classes in Schools. By E. Lethbridge, M.A, 

English People (The) ; 

And their Language. Translated from the German of Loth by C. II. Taw.vey, E^sQ., 
M.A,, Professor in tho Presidency College, Calcutta. Stitched. As. 8. 

Notes on Surveying, 

For the use of Schools. By J. M. Scott, Esq., M.A., C.E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Presidency College. Second Edition. 8vo. Stitched. Rc. 1. 

Notes on Practical Geometry 

And tho Construction of Scales. Second Edition. Edited by J. M* Scott, Esq., 
M.A., C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, Presidency CoUoge. 

8 VO. Stitched, lie. 1. 

MUton’s Areopagitica. 

A Modern Version. V’ith Notes, Appendix, &c. By S. Loim, Esq., M. A., Prin- 
cipal, Kishnaghur College. 8vo. Ks. 5. 

An Inquiry into the Human Mind 

On tho Principles of Common Sense. By Tuomas Reid, Es<)., D.D. 

8vo. Cloth. Re. 1-4. 

Analysis. With Notes. By IF, C. Fink, Esq. lie. 1-8. 

Elemental^ Treatise on Mechanics. 

By P. W. Stephenson, Esq. 8vo. Sowed. Rs. 2-8. 

Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. 

' With Examination Papers and Examples, Designed for the us© of the Government 
Colleges of India and Sohoolg affiliated to the University of Calcutta. I’p. 70. 
By E. WiLMOT, Ebq, - ^ Bvo, Cloth. ' Rs. 2-12, 

Calcutta University Calendar. 1874r-76. 8vo. Cloth. Es. 4. 
Obeydoollah’s Elementary Arabic Series : 

Arabic Grammar in Urdu. Port L As. 8. Port II, As. 6. 

Easy Primer. As. 3, 

First Book of Reading. As. 4. 

Second Book of Reading. As. 6. 

' Supplement to ditto. As. 6. • 

Calcutta University Mathematical Papers. 

Part I. Entrance Examination Papers; witli Solutions. By P. Ghosh, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematiesy Free Church College. 8vo. Re. 1-8. 
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Solutions of Exercises from Todhimter’s Mensuration. 

[iicludiDg {ilfrvoying, and nii Appendix. I*. Ghosh. ISino. Re. 1-8. 

Madras : its Army and Commerce 

Viewed in connection with Bengal Policy. By a Tax-payer. Stitolicd. Rs. 8. 

The Emnara Sambhava of Kalidasa. 

• With Notes and Expla'iaihmd in English. By the Rev. K. M. Banrhiea. Thiid 
Edition. Revised. 8vo. Stitched, Rs. 2-8. 

The Raghuvansa of Kalidasa. 

(Cantos 1-3, with Notes and Grammatical Explanalions. By the Rev. K. M. 
Baner,iea. 8vo. Btitched. Rs. 2-8. 

Agra Guide : 

A TIand-bodk for Visitors to Agra and its nciglihourliood. Second Edition. By 
II. G. Keene, Es( 3 ., AntLor of “ TJic Mogul Empire, from the death of Aurimgzobi*,’* 
etc. llJiistjatcd wdth 4 plans. Cloth. Rs. 3. 

« 

Delhi Guide : 

A Hand-book for Visitors to Delhi and its neighbourhood. Second Edition. By 
H.G. Keene, Ekq. Illustrated \^ith Plans of the City and of neighbourhood; 
uniform with tho “ Hand-book to Agra.” Clotli. Rs. 3. 

DESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY OF BENGAL. 

By CoixiNEL KnWAii]) Tcite Dai.ton, C.S.T., (Joinmissioner of Chutia Nagpur. 
Illustrated by 85 Lithograph Portraits ami Gnmps copied IVom Photographs. 

Iiiipl. Ito. I^p. vi,, 310, and 39 1‘lates. Half-bound in moixicco. Rs. 52 cash. 

(;0N1T.NTS : 

Introduction. — Giun rl. — Hill tribes of the Northern Frontier: — Khamtis ; 
Singphos; Mis!. mis; Chiilikata Mishmis; Padam and other Abors; Miris ; 
Dopblas; Akas and llrusso; Nagas west of the Doyang Rivnr; Knkis; Mani- 
jmria ; Koiipouis; Mikirs; Jyutias and Kasias ; Garos. Giioirll. — Population of 
the Asiim Valley : — Kachari, or Bodo, Mech and Dhirual tiibrs; Mech; Koch, or 
Kocch. Guoit hi. — T he Northern Borders: — Bntias ; Lepchas; I^dmlms and 
Kiianti.s; Miirmis; llaioos (Campbell), or Huyas, or Vayas. Gboop JV. — Tip- 
perah ami Chittagong ti’ibes. Group V. — Pliiuliiised Aborigines and broken tribes : 
— Chcjos and Kharwiirs; Parheyas; Kasans, or Niigesar; Bliuihers; Boyars; Nag- 
bangsis; Kaurs, or Kauraras; Mars. <luour VI.— The Bhiiniya, or Bbiiiya: — 
Blnijyas : Bhiiiiiyas, or Kconjhor ; Beiidkars, or Iveongar, or Hanaras. GiiotT VII. 
— Tho KoLiriaus; — Jnangs ; Kharrias; Mundas, Has, Bhumij ; Ho, or LarkaKols; 
Miindas, Has. Bhumij; Saiitals; Birhors; Karwas ; Kurs, Kurkas, or Mua.^is. 
Groi r VIII. — The Dmvidians; — Onions; Malers, Paharias, or Hilliiien of Raj- 
nialial; Gouds ; Kaudhs. Group IX. — The Aryans: — Brahmans; Kajpiits, or 
Kshatryos;, Kiiyasths; Gopas; Kunnis; Kolitus; Agdreas ; Trading" classes, 
artizans, mixed and impure tribes. 

** Rarely has even the generous Court of I^egleoting the scientific framework on which 
Directors shown so much liberality and en- some 330 pages of delightful •description 
lighteiiment the Government of Bengal has hangs, many will be content with narratives, 
done in publishing CohHiel Dalton’s mag- legends, and pictures of beliefs and customs, 
nificent quarto on the Ethnology of tbo which are more interesting than any novel, 
Si.\ty-seven Millions of the Province, . . . [while they form rich material for •the 
Colonel Dalton has studied the people, their Christian missionary and the anthropological 
piiysique, their customs, their beliels, and student. We hope to lay some of these 
their <liuleots with an interest and a fulness before our readers hereafter.” — Frlmd > f 
that have never been surpossed. «... Jndia^ Is/ 3/oy, 1874. 
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Hints on the Study of English, 

By F. J. Rowe, M.A., Profejssor of English Literature, Hooghlj College, Bengal ; 
and W. T. Webb, M.A., Classical Master, La Martiniore, Calcutta. In the Presti. 

'I'hls hook is designed to suit the altered character of the Entrance Exaniiiuition in 
English, for which there is no prescribed text-book. It will comprise chapters on 
iiuoM, Orammak, and Composition; Common Mistakes, illiistmted and corrected; with 
an Ap{)endix of the Test Examination Questions for Entrance Classes. 

ARCHiEOLOGIGAL SURVEY OF INDIA: 

Four Reports made during the years 1862-63-(M-6.'). By Majou-Geneiial 
Alexander 0( NNJNGHAM, C.8.I., R.E. Illustrated by 99 Maps, PJons, Inscrip- 
tions, Elevations, Views, etc. Volumes T. & 11. Pp. viii., iv., xliii., xlix^, and 
Plates li. ; vii. 459. lii., aud Plates lii. to xeix. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 10 cash. 

Vol. III. Pp. xiv., 161, vi., and 47 l*latc6. 8vo. Cloth. 

Contents op Vols. I. and II. 

Buddha-Gaya; Giryek; RtVjgir, or Rajagriha; Baragtmn, or Niilanda; Bihar; Bara bar; 
Kasia, or Kusinagara ; Khukliundo, or Kisbkindapura ; Kahaon, or Kakiibluiiali ; 
Bliitiui; Ban&rjiS Sarndth; De’hi; Mathura; Klialsi; Madawar, or Madipur; 
Kd^sbipur, or Govisaua ; Ramnagar, or Ahichatra ; Kanoj, or Knnyakubja ; Aynto ; 
Allahabad, or Prayaga ; Kosam, or KosTiinbi ; Sultitnpur, or Kusapura; Ajudliya, 
orSaketa; HS,tila, or Asokpur; 8ahet-Mahet, or Hi'avasti; Peshawar, or Parash- 
fi,wara; Ohind, Utakhanda ; Labor, or Salatura; TaxiJa, or Takshasila; Hasan 
AIkUI ; Badarpur; Kurma] ; Rawal-pindi, or Gajipur; Manikydla; Dil&war, or 
Bukephala; Asarur, or Tilki; Barliind ; Tliaiiesar, or Stlianeswarn ; Sugh, or 
Brughna; Haridwar, or Gangd-wadra; Dhundhar, or Jaypur; Ajmer, or A jay n- 
mera; Chaudravati, or Jhalra PiUun; Dhamnar; Saraiigpur; Ntdapura, orNarwar; 
Himatgarh ; Gwiiliar, or Gwalior; Nurabad; Olidnderi; Mahoba, Mahotsava- 
nagara, &c. 

Contexts op Vol. III. 

Intiodiiction. - JZeport 0 / 1871-72. 1. — Various styles of Hindu and Mahammadiin 

Architeeture. 2. — Mathura. B. — Bitha. 4. — Garluvn. 5.— Luliyn. 6. — Aknndlui. 
7. — B.iglisar, or Buxar. 8.— ]MabH>am, or Masur. 9. — Araniugar, or Ara. 
10. — Buddha (iaya. 11. — Pragbodhi, or Mora Mountain. 12.— (hiy.i. IB. — Yusli- 
iivoiui, or Jothiau. M. — Old Rnjagiiha. t)r Kusagarapurn. 15. IndraHlagnba, 
or Girydv. 16. — KapolLka Monastery. 17. — Rajaona, or Rajjbano. J8. — Kiyul 
ttiul Binlabaii. 19. — Jaynagar, 20. — ^Nongnrh. 21. — Indai>pe. I*ostsoript. 

A Mairnal of Surveying for India. 

Detailing the Mode of Operation on the Revenue Surveys in Bengal and Noitli- 
West Provinces. By Colonel II. L. Tiidillikk, R.A., O.B.I., Surveyor-Genfu-Hl of 
Iinlia, and Colonel R. Smyth, R.A. Prepared for the use of the Survey Depart- 
ment, and published under the Autliority of the Government of India in 1851 , 
Third Edition. Jn the Press. 

A Manual of Gardening for India. 

By Thomas A. C. Firmingeb, M.A., Chaplain on the Bengal Establishment; 
Honorary Member of the AgiMlorticultural Society of India; and of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of the Punjab. Third Edition. 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Latitude and Longitude without Instruments : 

Being a Chart for finding the Hour of Sunrise and Sunset for every day in the 
Y<‘ar. at every place in the Northern or Southern Hemisphere. By Capt. W. L 
. Vonge, R.A. On paper, Re. 1 ; on India-rubber, Rs. 2-8. 

speech «n Indian Finance. 

Py Hemry Fawcjett, Esq., M.P., doliverc'd in the House of Commons in the 
Debate on !ho Indian Budget, August 6, 1872. Sewed. Rs. 4. 
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INDIAN ANNALS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

, * Half-yearly. Eacli Part. Rs. 4, 

Part XXIX., July 1872. Contents: Fevers at Kasalong, by Dr. R. T. Lyoj^s. 
Dengue Fever, by Dr. O’Connell Raye, M.D. Blood in Syphilis, by Dr.T.R. Lewis, 
M.B. Crime in Bancoorah. Snake Poisoning: Antidotes, by Du. V. Riciia]ii>s, 
M.R.C.S. Pettenkofor’s Cholera in Indw, by Dr. D. D. Cunninouasi, M.B. 

Part XXX. j Janmry ISTii. Contents: Observation on Mr. Lister s 'rroatment of 
Wounds, by Dr. Alexander CnowitTE, M.D. Elephantiasis Arahiim, tlie Discast' as it 
exists in Orissa, by Dii. V. RrcHARDs- Typhoid, or Enteric Fever, by Du. J. E. 
Mofpatt. Cliolera in the Cliittagong Column, Looshai Expeditionary Force', 'riio 
Bloojd in Syphilis, Strieker’s Obst'i-vations, by Dr. T. R. Lewis, M.B. Resourclics into 
the Nature of the Agents producing Choh'ra, by Dr. T. R. Lewis, M.B., and Du. D. D. 
CenNingham, M.B. 

Part XXXT., July Contents: Remarks on Pneumatic Aspiration, with cases 

of Abscess of the Liver treated by this method, by Dr. J. F. P. McConnell, M.B. 
Typhoid Fever : its relation 1o Soil-water, by Professor Max v. Pettenkofer, trans- 
lated by Dr. D. D. Ccnnincoiaai, M.B. Native Practice in Rajpootana, by Sckoeon- 
Ma,ior W. j. Moore, L.R.C.J'. Cholera in Alijiore, by Dr. R. T. Lyons. On tlie 
Treatment of Vaginismus, by Du. J. Ewart, M.D. 1’ho Treatment ofUteriiU! Catarrh, 
by Dr. J. Ewart, M.D. C^aSe of Iliac Abscess, by Dr. Palaier. Injury to the Brain 
cuustid by a fall from a horse, by Du. J. Ewart, M.D. A case of (Tun-sijf)t Wound of 
the Chest, by Du. FAuiiis. Rosiiiiic of Cases treated during the months of April and 
May, 187ti,in the Presiilency Crcneral Hospital, by Du. Edward La wrie, M.B. Clu>lera 
in Ships and the Aim of Quarantines, by Max v. Pjcttenkofer, translated by Du. D. I). 
Cunningham, M.B. Introductory Lecture delivered at the Medical College, Calcutta, 
at the opening of the Session 1873-74, by Dr. H. C. Citcliffk, F.R.O.S. Experi- 
ments with* Suakc-poisoii, by Dr. V. Richards. Statistical Notes on Leprosy in 
Northern India, by Du. V. Richards. 

Part XXX TL, January 1874. Contents: Article 1. — On Sudden Dealh, by 
SfiiGEoN R. H. CvjHiAN. 2.— Some Enqnirie.s into the Cause of Coitro, and circiim- 
staneos under whi(th Critinism is developed, l)y J. B. Wilson. M.D. 3. — Observations 
on Cholera in Orissa, and its connection with I’ilgrimago to iTnggcrnauth, by Du. 11, 
Cayley, 4. — Kiuleuiic Fever in Lower Bengal, by Dr. J. (t. Frenc h, M.D., M.Ch., 
and F.R.C.S. 5. — On llu* Eurasian Future, by Dr. W. J. Moore, L.R.C.P. #1. — On a 
Hmmatozubn Inhabiting Jlunmn Blood: its relation to Chylinia and other diseases, by 
Dr. j. R. Lew'is, IM.B. 7. — The Daily Range of Normal Tcjmperatnre in India, with 
practical Remarks on Clinical llierinoinetry, by A. Crombie, M.D. 8. — A contribution 
to our moans of detecting Dhatoora in Food, by Dr. M. Thomson, M.D. 9. — On 
Licbuick’s Operation f(jr Cataract, by Dr. J. E. Ti'Son, M.D. 10. — Medical Notes on 
the Convict Settlcmout, Pori Blair, by Dr. V. Ri guards. 

To Indian Officers, GivU and Military, 

• Who wish to Retire, or those who have Children to Start in Life. An Address. 
By a Brother Officer, Stitched. Rs. 8, 

Tim Daly’s Mess Stories. 

Edited by P* E. W. Reprinted from the “ Madras Times.” 

8vo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 2-8. 

Selections from unpublished Records of Government. 

For the years 1758 to 17C7, inclusive, ndating mainly to the social dbudition of 
Bengal. tVol. L, with a Map of Culoulta in 1784. By the Rev. J, LoNG„Meraber 
of the Goverument Record Mission. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

• 

Rainfall Tables. 

Table of Average Monthly and Annual Rainfall in Northern India, &c. By H. F. 
Blanford, Esq., Meteorological Reporter to Government. One sheet. As. 4. 
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Manual for Nurses in India. 

Second Edition. By E. Balfoub, Esq. ’ ^ ' Cloth. Rs. 2. 

Goodeve’s Hints for the General Management of Children 

In India in the absence of Professional Advice. Entirely rc-writtoii by Josicru 
Ewaet, Esq., M.T)., Eel., U.O., Surgeon, Presidency General Hospital ; and Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, M(;dical College, Calcutta. Illustrated. Limp cloth. Rs. 3. 

Medical Hints for the Districts, 

And Companion to the District Medicine Chest, arranged for Government OflScials, 
their Families, and Camp Followers, and for all who are cut olf from oral Mddical 
Advice. By A Bombay Army Sukoeon. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs.*3-8. 

Health in India : 

Medical Hints as to who should go there; how to retain Health there and on 
Returning Home. By George Yeates Hunter, Esq., Surgeon, Bombay Anny. 

16mo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. ^ 

“ It has been j^tten with great ct re and thought, and deserves to be read by every 
European who is or may be in India.'’ — Hindoo Patriot ^ Juno , 1873. 

** llis advice is generally good and practicable even to the non-professional man.'’-- 
Indian Daily News. * 

That the advice contained in Mr. Hunter’s work is generally very sound hardly 
admits of question.” — Englishman. 

The Bengal Dispensatory. 

Compiled chiefly from the Works of Roxburgh, Wallich, Royle, Aiitslio, Wight, 
Arnol, Poreira, Foo, Riclnmi, and Lindloy, including the Results of 11110101*008 
Special Experiments. By Dr. W, B. O’Sjiaugiinessy. Largo 8vo. Cloth. Rs..8. 

Homoeopathy, 

All Inductive Method of Cure. By Dr. L. Salzer, M.D. 8vo. Stitched. Rs, 4. 

The Rod in India; 

Being hints how to obtain sport ; with remarks on the Natural History of Fiwh, 
Otters, &c., and illustrations of Fish and Tackle. By Henry Sullivan Thomas, 
Esq., Madras Civil Service, F.L.S. and F.Z.S. Illustrated with Lithograplis and 
Woodcuts. 8 VO. Boards. Its. 5. 

Tlie contents of this book are briefly os follows : 'Tho lover of tlio gentle art is 
shewn how to take the mighty raahsoer with a fly, with a dead bait, with an artificial 
minnow, with a spoon, or with grain. He is introduced to minor fish to be taken with 
a trout fly ; also to a pike-like flsh for which he can troll or set trimmers ; and to an 
cel which a night line will duly convey into a pie. There is a Chapter also on the fish 
to be caught in estuaries ; another on the tackle to be us(?d ; and a few words about 
crocodiles and otters, artifleial and real. 

All the instructions for Ashing, though simple and practical, are founded on the 
true basis of a knowledge of the habits of the animal to be captured. For those who 
may read it from a natural history point of view only, there is a special api»endlx to 
guide them, without searching, to the parts they want. 

The Alif Laila ; 

Or, Book of the Thousand Nights and one Night, For the first time published 
complete in the original Arabic, from an Egyptian Manuscript taken to India by 
the late Major Turner Macan, Editor of the Shah NameK Edit^ by the late 
^ Bir W. H. Macnaghtbn, Bart Very scarce, f Published at £13.) 

4 vols. Royal 8vo. Sewed. Rs. 25. 

Nazr-i-tS-Nazir. 

Translated from the Urdu by Lieut, 0. W. Bowdleb Bell. 

8vo, Stitched. Be. 4-8, 
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Bajaniti of Lallu Lala. 

Translated freili the Braj-Bliasha by Lievt. C. W. Bowdler BeIiL. 

8yo. Stitched. Bs. 6. 

Grammar of the Pukshto Language. 

As spoken in the Trans-Indup Territories under British Rule. By Colonel J. Ij. 
VaL'OUAn. Stitched. Rs. 5 net, 

Enlliyat (Selections from the) ; 

Or, Complete Works of Mirza Rafi-us-Ssuda (hr*in^ Ihc Parts appointed fru- tlio 
Hi^h Proficiency Examination), Translated by Capi'. M. H. Cotbt. 

8vo. Sowed. Rs. 3. 

Nusr-i-Benazur (The) ; 

Or, Th(i Incomparable Prose of Meer Hnssen. Literally translated inlo Eiif^lish by 
Capt. M. H. Court, 8vo. Sewed. Rs. 5-8. 

Araish-i-Mahm(The); 

Or, The Ornament of tljo Assembly. laterally translated from the Gordon ]»y 
CAiri’. M, H. Court, Svo. Sowed. Rs. 8. 

Hindustani Vocabulary (Pocket). 

Classified Words, Alidrabctical l^tist of useful Words, with Grammar, <fee. 

Limp clotli. Rs. 2. 

Modem Persian Phrases. 

By an Oflicor of the Hyderabad Contingent. Revised by Aka IMelr/a Zi’inui. 
* Abideen Sheerazee. Cloth, Rs. 4, 


Indian Domestic Economy 

And Rt?cdi)t Book. With Hindustance (RomarriscMl) Names, comirrihing numerous 
Directions for plain wholt«some Cookery, both Orioidal and English, and every 
information on housolioid ailairs likely to be retpiired by Families, Messes, and 
Private Individuals. By Dr. R. Riddell. Seventh Edition. Carefully reviscil. 

Crown Svo. Ks. 7-8. 

‘‘ It contains numerous useful hints of the and orchard. Altogether the book is worthy 
kind called * wrinkles ’ by knowing people of the most cordial commendation, and is, in 
on various matters besides cookery.’* — Indian the truest sense of the word, one which no 
Daih News. lady’s or gentleman’s library should be 

“ The seventh edition contains upwards of without.” — Times of Ii^ia, July, 1871, 

600 pages of valuable receipts, which extend “ This seventh edition has not only been 
over, every ixnaginablo suuject connected | carefully revised, hut has also been issued i 
with the culinary art. Not by any means j a more popular form, with the addition of 
the least valuable part of the book are the j Indian names to the recipes to enable new- 
numerous miscellaneous dcAnestic receipts, comers to explain to their servants the dishes 

the ignorance of which is such a frequent they want prepared The book is 

cause of annoyance, especially in the Moths- very valuable for its purposes, and would bo 
sil; while much may be learnt from the | quite as useful, as for as hints in house- 
sensible chapters on the management of I keeping go, in England os In India.”— 
horses, cattle, sheep, and poultry, and the ' of India^ July 20l/i, 1871. 
proper cultivation of the kitchen garden 

Bengal Administration Report. 

' Boport on Ihe Administration of Ben^'al, i 872-73, with n Statistical Suininnry iu 
‘ four parts: I. — Introduction; II. — Stntisiical Summary; HI. — Report for 187;2- 
73, and IV. — Tables and Returns. Ijargo Svo. Half-bound. With Map, its. 8-8. 

Agora-Machia; 

Or, The Battle of the Markets : a Lay of Modem Rome. Svo l*p. 21, Ah. 12. 
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LIST OF AVORKS PUBLISHED BY 


Anglo-Indian Domestic Life. 

Town Life iu Calcutta among Europeans. Letters from an Aftist in India to his 
Mother in England. With very numerous Illustrations lithographed in the text. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Supfer-royal 8vo, Cloth, gilt. Ks. 7. 

Bural Life in Bengal, 

Illustrative of Anglo-Indian Suburban Life With description of the Growth and 
Manufacture of INDIGO. Letters from an Artist in India to his Sisters in Eng- 
land. By the Author of “ Anglo-Indian Domestic Life.** 1G6 Engravings " 

Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 6-8. 

Silk in India. 

Some Account of the Cultivation of Silk in India, especially of the various 
attein])ts to encourage and extend Sericulture in that country. Com])iled by 
J. Geooheoan, Ksq., llndcr-Socretary to the Government of India, Department 
of Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce. Foolscap folio. In stifi* cover. Rs. 2. 

Jute. 

Report on the Cultivation of, and Trade in, in Bengal ; and on Indian Fibres 
available for tho manufacture of Paper. By Hem CJhknuer Kicji. 

Folio, boards, withJVlap separate. Rs. 8. 

Tea. 

Papers regarding the Tta Industry in Bengal. Second Edition. 

8vo. Boards. Rs. 3. 

Tea. 

Notes on tho Management of the Tea Plant. By T. G. Stoker, Tea-planter, 
Cachar. 8vo. A pamphlet. Ks. 2. 

Delhi. The World’s Martyrs and other Poems. 

By CuABLES Arthur Kelly, Esq., M.A., B.C.S. New and enlarged Edition. 

Cloth. Rs. 2. 

Memoir of Dwarkauauth Tagore. 

Revised and enlarged. By Baboo Kissorychand Mittiia. 

8vo. Stitched. Its. 2; or bound, with Photograph, Rs. 5-8. 

Scripture Truth in Oriental Dress ; 

Or, Emblems Explanatory of Biblical Doctrines and Morals. Wilh Parallel or 
Illustrative References to l*roverb8 and Proverbial Sayings in the Arabic, Bengali, 
Canarcse, Persian, Russian, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telegu, and Uitloo Languages. By 
F. Long. Half-bound. Re. 1. 


Nugse IndicsB, 

Selected from Zoch Oriel*s Note-book. By Phil Robinson, 

8 VO. Cloth, gilt, lettered. Rs. 3. 

Three Years in Europe : 

Being Extracts from Letters sent from Europe. By a Hindu. Second Edition. 

• 12mo. Re. 1. 

The Land and the Law in India. 

Ap Elementary Inquiry and some Practical Suggestions. By Baymond Wesi’, 
Ei^., Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 8vo. Pamphlet. Re. 1. 

* 

The B4^onstruction of the Native A^rmy, 

Suggestions towards. (Reprinted with additions from the Indicm Olmrver.) * By 
Oaii\ B. W. Osborn. Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. Pamphlet. Kc. 1. 
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The Official Quarterly Army List of H. M.’s Forces in Bengal. 

Exlubifciijg tl^»Kauk, Dates of Commission, and present Location of every Offi<?cr 
in the Dengal Army. Qimrtorly. Largo 8vo. Ka. 4. 

Revised Indian Army Regulations. 

Part II. — liegnliitions and Orders for the Army of the Bengal Presidency. Piil)- 
lishod by Authority. lloyal 8vo. Oloili Boards, Rs. 4 ; interleaved coj»y, Ra. 5. 
Book of Forms referred to in'tho above. Foolscap folio, enclosed in stiff covers. 
. Rs. 2. 

A Dictionary of Artillery and other Military and Scientific 
• Terms. 

Compiled by Colonel Voyle, R. A., author of The (limner’s Aid.” 

Seccjnd Edition. 8vo., cloth. Ra. 7-8. 

** Every officer, old or young, would find “ Taking it all in all, we doubt that a more 
Colonel Voylc’s, Dictionary valuable ; to the really important book in many respects for 
y<iung it is simply invaluable. It is written the Soldier in India has been published, 
with an especial view to India, and hence has AVell printed and hound, it should have a 
a peculiar connection with Indian subjects place on the table of every military library 
and terms, though, of course, it relates to the and reading room in the country.’'— 7A'//i/ 
Army at large, and tv all arms of it.” — Gazette^ V2th August, 1871. 

Jb'riendqf India, Srd Au^st, 1871. 

Regulations for conducting the Musketry Instruction of the 
Native Troops armed with the Enfield Rifie. ho. i. 

Indian Articles of War : 

Act V, of 18()9. Small 8vo. Stitched. Re. 1. 


Public Works Department List— Classified List and Distribu- 
tion Return of Establishment. 

(Publislied Plalf-y early). Rs. 2. 

Public Works Code— Code of Regulations for the Public Works 
Department. 

Third Edition. Revised and corrected to January 1st, 1870. 8vo. its. 4. 

Forms referred to in code. 3 Parts. Is. 8d. each. 

The Civil Pension Code. Bo. i-4. 

The Civil Leave Code. Be. i. 

# 

The Acting Allowance Code. As. 8. 

The Three Codes hound in one vol. Us. 2-8. 

The Soldier in the Field : 


A Guido to the Theoretical Instruction of Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers 
in Picquet and Outpost Duties. By Major A^ Schmid, lOOth Regiimuit. « 

Sewed. Re. 1. 

The Rise a^id Progress of the Bengal Army. 

By Genera^ A. Broome. Vol. I. (All published.) 8vo. Cloth. Rs.’S. 

Quarterly Civil List for the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

Quarterly. 3. 
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'LT8T OF WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


Route Book for Bengal : 

Showing the Di'tiiTifes from ono District ta another, and fr6®i District to Siih- 
di vision. Compiled by Bholanath Sen. Boards, Its. 2. 

History of India for Students, by Pope. 

A Tfxt-book of Indian Ilistoi-y. With Notes, Tables, Examination Questions, and 
Indexes. By the Key. G. U. Pope, D.D, With 16 Maps. 

S(j_nare 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

Sketches of Ceylon. 

Bketches of the Inhabitants, Animal Life, and Vegetation in the Lowdands and 
High Mountains of Ceylon, as well as of the Submarine Scenery near the 0'>ast, 
taken in a Diving Bell. Twenty -six Plates. By Baron De Ran sonnet. 

Folio. Cloth. Rs. 25. 

Comte’s Positivism. 

A Brief View of Positivism. Compiled from the works of Auguste Comte. By 
S. Loiib, Principal, Kiahnaghur College. 8vo. Stitched. Rs. 4. 

Report on Trade Route through Burmaht 

Tlie Practicability of reopening the Trade Route between Burmali and Western 
China. With an Appendix. By Captain A. Bowek&. / Sewed. Rs. 5. 


THE BENGAL DIRECTORY. 

THACKER’S DJREC'J’ORY ff)T Calcutta and the Bengal Presidency, including 
Bengal, the North-W()bt and Central Provinces, Punjab, Rajpootana, Oiule, 
British Burma, <ice. (Published annually.) Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs*. 14. 

The leading ieature.s are — 

List of all Public Cilices under each Department of the Governments of India and 
Bengal and a Graduated List of each Department of the Sei vice. 

List of all Mercantile Firms, with the names of their partners, assistants, and 
homo agents. ‘ 

List of all Public Companies, with the fullest particulars regarding tln'in. 

An Aljihabetical List of the Military Servic.es. 

An Alphabetical Li.^t of all Residents in Calcutta and throughout the Bengal 
Presidency, with their several piofessions and occu[)ationa. 

** Though called the Bengal Directory, it marked on the edge of the leaves. This is a 
is in fact much more- it is a Directory of great convenience, for it is known at once in 
British India, excepting Bombay and Msdras. what part of the book the information re- 
It includes the Punjab in the Korth-West, quired is to be found. There is also a good 
and Burmah in the opi^osito direction, not alphabetical list of all the principal persons 
overlooking the Central Provinces. The in the Bengal Presidency. The great merit of 
book has increased in size, but not in price, the book, how’over, is its good arrangement. 
It is more complete than before, and the Everything is in its proper place, and it is 
* get up * will not suffer by comparison with not difficult to find w'hat is required, for there 
any of its predecessors.”— Indian Daily is a really good index, and not one that is 
AVwf, M February^ 1870. worse than useless, which is too generally the 

** An inspection of the table of contents case with such books.* In this index a num- 
shoyrs that the book is not merely a com- ber of institutions are not put down under 
pilation got up to meet a universal demand, one head, but each one has a separate line 
out a iborougn and complete Handbook of to itself. The compilation of the index is 
the Bengal Presidency, ‘Unquestionably about the most important part of a Mork of 
the b<%t publication of the kind in India.” — this kind, for it is but verf little use having 
Indian htaieman^ \%th February^ 1874. a vast amount of informatpn in a book if we 

“ The Directory is divided into eix parts, cannot easily find what wm want. The book 
— namClai^ Civil, Commercial, Military, gives us a good idea of thi resources of Ben- 
Streety l^fussil and Tea, and for the con- gal, and to those who have business with that 
vcnience of those who may have to consult part of it must VV a very useful pub- 
tlie book, these divisions are coloured and Ucatioti,*’^— JHicniras Timns^ l6lA FcA., 1674. 
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-CLASSIFIED AND CONDENSED 

LIST OF LAW BOOKS. 


Appeal Gases. 

Sevestre. — ^From tho Lower Courts in Bengal to the High Court of Jiulicature at 
Calcutta. 18611, 8vo. Us. 20. 

Bengal Regulations. 

Field. — Chronological Table of, Bopealed, Amended, Altered, and Uiirei)ealed ; 

witli Decisions and Index. In ilm Prem. 

Selection for Candidates for Appointments. Koyal 8vo. Rs. 8. 

Civil Procedure Code. , 

B HOUGHTON. —With Notes of Ciiaes decided, and Appendix of Rules, Acts, and 
Account of theCourt^. Fourtli Edition. - Royal Svo. Rs. 22. 

Nelson.— Comme^JftAles. Royal 8vo. Rs. 20. 

Trjsmlett. — Tbt«^<injab Civil Cod(\ Part 1., and Selected Acts. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Circular Orders and Rules. 

Field.— Of Calcutta High Court, Civil and Criminal. 18G2~71. 2vol8. 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Companies Act. 

* Stokes, — With Rules, Notes, &c. Royal Svo. Rs. 8. 

Contract Act. 

CuNNiNGiiAW and SHEPrAUi).— With Introduction and Notes. Royal Svo. R.s. 10. 
Macrae. — With Commentary, Critical, Explanatory, and Illustrative. Rs. 10. 

Courts and Legislative Authorities. 

Cowell. — History and Constitution (Tagore Lectures, 1872). 8vo, Rs. 8. 

Criminal Law. 

Knox. — Criraiual Law of tho Bengal Presidency. 2 vols. Royal Svo. Rs. 20. 
Kewbery. — Code of Criminal Procedure; with Laws of Extradition, &c. 

Royal Svo. Rs. 14. 

Pocket Criminal Law. — The Penal, Criminal Procedure and Police Codes. 

16mo. Rs, 4. 

Pbinsep.— Code of Criminal Procedure and other Laws ; with Notes, Abstracts of 
Interpretations. Fourth Edition. Svo. Rs. 10. 

Amendment Acts. Annotated by H. T. Pbinsep. Rs. 2. 

, Ditto. Translated into Bengali By Krishna Prasanna Bose. 

Svo. Paper. Rs. 5. 

Dictionaries, Legal. 

Fallon, — Abridged Dictionary, Euglish-Hindiistaui, Law and Commercial. 

Svo. Rs.3. 

Law Terms ; with Glossary of Indian Judicial and Revenue Terms. Svo. Bst 7-8. 
Robinson. — Dictionary of Terms employed in tho Courts of Bengal, &c. 8\o. Rs, 6. 

Divorce. ‘i 

Macrae.— Vhe Indian Divorce Act; with Notes of Decided Coses relating to 
Marriagfcuits. 8vo. Rs. K>. 

Elements oi^aw. 

Mabeby. — (Jbfcisidcred with reference to Principles of General Jurisprudenoo. 

* 12mo. Rs, 3-4. 
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LIST OP WOnKS PUBLISIIKT* nv 


Evidence Act. 

OrKVijifl^AM. — With Introdaotion nnd Notes. t, Ako* w. 

Law of Evidence in British India. TlIuHfratod from 1,200 Decisions, 
i Second Edition. 8vo. Bs. 14. 

GoodSvb. — L aw of Evidence as Administered in England and applied to India; 

with Supplement. 8vo. Bs. 10. 

Nobton.—TIio Law of Evidence applicable to India; with Introduction and Com- 
mentaries. Boyal 8vo. Bs. 10. 

PiLLAY.— Analysis of Norton’s Law of Evidence. 8vo. Sewed, Bs. 8 -4. 

Stewien. — I ndian Evidence Act. With Introduction on Principles of Evidence, 
and Notes. 8vo. Bs. 7 -8. 

" Kinj>kiisli3y.- a Manual of the Law of the Madras Provineos ; witli reforenee to 
Cases decided in other paits of India. Fourth Edition. Bs 8-12. 

Examirations. 

Bat'ek.tee. — H elp to tlie Half-yearly Examinations of Junior Magistrates and Col- 
leetors. • 8vo. Bs. 0. 

CruniE. — Inilian Law Examination Manual. ^ 8vo. Bs. 7-8. 

Hindu Law. 

A Chart ok luHEUnANCE, according to Bengal School^'f tfndu Law. 

Oi\ eolonrod. Re. 1 8. 
Bonnerjee. — W ills Act; with Sections of Sncccssion Act npjjlic^nblo. 8vo. Bs- (i, 
Burni ll. — Davavibhaga : the Law of Inbciiinnco TrniislntecLt 
CoLLBU(xiKE.— Digest. 2 vols. IloyaLHvo. Ks. 82. 

Da>abtiaga, Translation; witli Aj)pendix. By (Srtbh Chandra Tt’kro- 

LANKAB. 8vO. Hs. 7. 

Mitacshnra, Translation ; with Appi ndix nnd Index. 8vo. Bs. T). 

Mitacshnra, Translated; with Notes of Important Decisions, Edited by 

Ba.ieni>ro Missry and Opprokahu ChiiNPKR Mcokluiee. 8vo. Rh. 8. 

('’oWKLL. — Treatise on the Iaw a dm mistered exclusively to Hindus by British 
Courts in India. Puri 1. Bs. 12; Part II. Bs. K. 

MAf'NAGHTEK,— Principles and PK*cedentR. Second Edition. iSvo. Bs. L*). 

Norton. — l^aw of Inheritance, Leading (Uses, with Notes. 2 vols. Bs. 2). 

Pbosvno Coomar Tagore. — ^I' abJo of Succession prevalent in Bengal. 8vo. Be. 1 8. 

Vivoda Chintamnni ; from the Sanscrit of Vaohaspati Misra. Bs. 12. 

Bati'IGAN. — L aw of Adoption. 8vo. Bs. 4 4. 

Bumsey.— C hart of Family Inheritance. Bs. 2-1. 

Shama CiirKN Sircar. — V yavasOiaDarpana. Second Edition. Boyi’^vo. Bs. 12. 
Tagore Will Case. - Full Report, Judgments, Grounds of Appeal, &c. Bs. 2-8. 
Thomson. — M anual on Basis of Sir T. Strange. 

Trannath Chatteiijee. -Hand-book compiled from vaftons sources. 8vo. Be. 1. 
SroREs. — Hindu Law Books. 8vo. Bs. 20. 

'auheritanc6, 

Eu^JsntiNO.— Inheriiance, Gift, Will, Sale, nnd Mortgage, 8vo. Bs. 7-8. 

lajAnctions. 

CpiXKTT.^Injttnctions and Appointment of Receivers. Second Edition. Bs. 6-4. 

Insolvency. t 

• Millett and Clarke.— L aw and Practice ; with Notes of Oases, Rnlcs, fro. 

tfiiyal 8vo. Bs. 8. 

Jurisj^dence. 1 « 

Norton.— Topics of Jurisprudence ; or, Aids to the Office of Ifrman Judge. 

-O.. 1R 
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'hornet ; Triomphe de 


Bubens; Souvenir de Madetno 
Guillot ; Zelia Pradel. 

Yellow. — ^Adrienne Christopble; Belle Lyonnaise; Bouton 
d^or ; Coquett€^ de Lyon ; Comtesse de Brossard ; Enfant de 
Lyon; Isabella Spruixt; Jaune d’or; Jean Pernet; La Boule 
d’or; Lays; L*enfiant trouve ; Louise de Savoy; Madame Cecile 
Berthed ; Madame Falcot ; Madame Levet ; Madame Margottin ; 
Madame Maurin; Mademoiselle Ad^le Jougant; Monsieur 
Furtado ; Karcisse ; Pactolus ; Beine de Portugal ; Vicomtesse 
do Cazes. 

Fawn and Salmon. — Archimede ; August Oger ; Bougfere ; 
Due de Magenta; Madame Damaisin; Madame St. Joseph; 
Monplaisir ; Pauline Labonte ; Triomphe de Luxemburg. 

Flesh and Blush. — ^Adam ; Catherine Mermet ; Eugene Des- 
gaches ; Mar^chal Bugeaud ; Moire ; Sorabreuil. 

Bose. — Comtesse Ouvaroff ; General Tartas ; Homer ; Madame 
de Vatry ; President. 


NOISETTE. 

The original of this group is stated to have been a cross 
between the Musk-rose and the common China, raised by the 
gardener whose name it bears. The varieties bespeak plainly 
enough their origin in the crowded trusses of small, very double 
flowers they produce ; and some, Aimee Vibert, for example, in 
their distinct musk-like odour. Some are all but scentless. 
They are almost always in blossom, but in the height of their 
beauty perhaps in February, 

1. Bridesmaid. 2. Lady Buller. 3. Sir Walter Scott. 
4. Fellenbebo. 5. Bed Noisette. — These four last throw up 
numerous shoots in the form of large rampant rod^, which if 
closely cut in, in October, will produce in February a great pro- 
fusion of small red flowers ; all easy of propagation by cuttings, 
and common in Calcutta* , ' 

6* WnitB NotSETTE. — ^A small bush ; throws up continually 
new shoots, which^ produce great densely^crowded hemls of 
small white fidutly-^fragraut flowers, forming one 'entire mass of 
white blossom; requires close pruning: branchcMS which haye 
flowered should itumediately cut in; a vmry oomm^ 
here ;'proi^ated easfly from cuttings ; . pktnts heed ofttm to be . 
renew^* 
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GARDEN PLANTS. 


Part II. 


7. Caboline Marniesse. — A plant of straggling habit, pro- 
duces clusters of small pure-white flowers, with the crowded 
petals lapping completely over, somewhat resembling little 
Banuneuluses ; proi)agated easily by cuttings laid down under 
shade of a low hush in November. 

8. Aim]£e Vibeet. — A beautiful white Bose ; well adorned 
with fine rich verdant foliage. 

The following comprise those given in the English lists, the 
introduction of which into India might be reckoned upon as 
certain of success. 

Whiie. — Jeanne d’Arc ; Marie Accary; Maria Massot. 

Cream. — La Biche. 

Yellow. — Bouquet d’or ; Celine Forestier ; Claudia Augustin ; 
Earl of Eldon; Guilotta; Jane Hardy; Lamarque Jauno; 
Madame Caroline Euster ; Margarita ; Beve d’or. 

Bed. — ^Du Luxemburg. 

TEA-SCEirrED noisette. 

The Boses of this group are usually combined with those of 
the last. They arc however in many respects very distinct. 
This is at once discerned in the extended growth of tlieir stems, 
their very much larger flowers, their Tea-like scent, and the 
smaller number of them home in the truss. They arc magnifi- 
cent Boses, and, as from their origin might bo concluded, well 
suited to the climate of India, as witnessed in the long estab- 
lished favourite Solfaterrc. 

1. SoLPATBKEB. — ^Vcrycommon in the gardens about Cal- 
cutta; a plant of very extensive growth, requiring a stout 
bamboo trellis for its support ; produces large handsome pale- 
lemon flowers, of strong Tea-fragrance, at nearly all times of the 
year. The young stems, when mature, should be cut buck a 
couple of feet, and the side-shoots, which then break forth, will 
produce flowers. Apt to become crowded with small barren 
wood in the centre, which should be cut clean out; requires 
plenty of water in the dry season ; propagated usually by 
layers, but cuttings also will strike freely. Mr. Errington do^s 
not consider this the true Solfatorre, of which plants have lately 
beelP received from England, but an inferior [^se. To me the 
difference is imperceptible. 

2, Bajah---(La]iasqoe splendid Bose, in' every respect 
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similar to the last, except that the flowers are somewhat paler, 
and perhaps rather larger. 

3. Jauke Dbspkbz . — A new Bose in the Agri-IIorticultural 
Society’s Garden ; flowers varying between buff and red, fragrant ; 
thrives and blossoms abundantly here, but the shoots are given 
to 'die back. 

4. (Canika Borbonioa.) — O ne of the most beautiful, though 
one of the commonest and oldest Boses in Calcutta ; produces 
in greatest <profusion large, handsome, pendulous, very double, 
though not weU'formed, creamy-white flowers, with apricot centre, 
relieved most agreeably by the very peculiar and* distinct yellow- 
green of the foliage ; benefited by liberal pruning ; considered 
difiicult to propagate by cutting. What the proi)er name of 
this Bose is 1 am at a loss to say. I conceived it might be 
Triomphe do Bolwyller. Cnnina Borbonica (misprinted evidently 
for Cliinensis Borbuniana) was the name originally bestowed 
by Bedouto on Bose Edouard. How in Calcirtta the name became 
transferred to tliis Bose it is now impossible to tell. 

5. MARfioHAii Neil. — T his noble yellow Bose has now become 
thoroughly established throughout India, and is one of the 
finest acquisitions to the garden made of late. It is most 
vigorous in its growth, but in England it is considered to do 
best worked on the Gloire do Dijon as a stock. 

The following are those given in the English lists : — 

TeUow . — ^Cloth of Gold ; Isabella Gray ; lHademoiselle 
Aristide ; Triomphe do Bonnes. 

Coppery. — Ophirie ; of brilliant foliage ; flowers untidy, but 
borne in great profusion. 


MUSE-BOSES. 

1. Rosa moBchata — Seotee . — Botanists seem to have decided 
that, if not actually identical with, this is only a variety of 
Bosa Brunonii, a wild Bose of the Indian hills. Professor 
Koch says they are alike but for the hairiness of the latter. 
As foimd in the gardens of India, the Musk-rose is in general 
a dwarf plant, but its ordinary height elsewhere is stated to be 
six or seven feet. It is said that in Persia trees of it have been 
seen as much as thirty feet high. It produces small flowers, 
with narrow, ill-fonned, dirty white petals, and in the present 

2 I 2 
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day possesses littlo interest as a garden plant, except for its 
peculiar, though not very strong fragrance, which, as its name 
denotes, is thought to resemble that of musk. 

Rosa Lyellii. 

ROSE OF THE DOOK. 

Koozea. 

A plant of extensive growth, common in the Upper Provinces, 
hut not met with, that I am aware of, near Calcutta : bears large 
handsome double-blush flowers. 

Rosa microphylla. 

A native of the hills of India ; forms a large compact bush, 
with dense, very pretty, small-lenved foliage ; flowers double, 
well-formed, blush, with carmine centre, quite scentless ; much 
adorned by the large green, prickly calyx that surrounds them. 

CLtMBINO ROSES. 

None of the Eoses belonging to either of the Boursault, 
Ayrshire, or Evergreen groups, which as climbing Hoses, for 
their bright foliage and rich profusion of flowers, form in 
summer so conspicuous an ornament of the English garden, 
have, if ever introduced, been able to maintain a footing in 
India. It is upon the whole to the Tea-scented Noisettes that 
the gardens of Bengal at least must be indebted for their 
climbing Boses. The training, however, and pruning I prescribe, 
is applicable, I believe, for climbing Itoses indiscriminately. But 
it must be home in mind that this does not apply to thoso of 
the Hybrid Perpetual Boses that are sometimes trained to a 
great height as Pillar Boses. They are none the more climbing 
Boses for being so trained. The property of all true climbing 
Boses is to send forth stems of great length, towards the ends 
of which shoots are emitted, which bear the flowers. If, then, 
these stems are mndi shortened, the lower portions of thena 
which remain emit shoots, but these shoots bear no flowers. The 
mod#bf proceeding with them will then l;)e as follows : 

1. Insert bamb^ stakes in a circle round the plant. Gut out 
clean away to the gronnd all but three or four of the aforesaid 
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long stoms, train tliese three or fonr stems from stake to stake 
in a spiral form, and allow them to grow to their fullest length. 

2. Cut out all sprays and small wood at the bottom of these 
stems, so as to keep them clear of wood a foot or two from the 
ground. This will render the plant accessible for applying 
surface-dressings, which are of the utmost benefit. 

3. When the stems become old, and show signs of debility, 
cut them out, and train new ones in their place. 

4. The only pruning required, if any, will bo just to take off 
about six inches from the end of the stem ; this will giA'e greater 
strength to the flower-shoots just below. 

Bubus. 

B. rosaefolius. — small pretty plant with bramble-like foliage, 
native of the Mauritius ; flowers resemble small, very compact, 
double pure-white scentless Boses ; very common in the Calcutta 
gardens, and very troublesome for the numerous suckers it 
throws up to a wi<le distance around. 

Potentilla. 

Plants of the several kinds of Potentilla may be raised irom 
seed in October, and kept with no gi’eat difficulty through the 
following Hot season ; but the poor flowers they produce, if they 
blossom at all, are hardly worth taking the trouble for. 

Oeum. 

0. atrosanguineum. — Bears large blood-red strawberry-blossom- 
like flowers ; but though raised easily from seed and kept from 
one Cold season to another, in the vicinity of Calcutta seldom 
or never blossoms. 

Eerria. 

E. Japonica. — twiggy description of shrub, usually grown 
nailed to walls in England, but never rising to more than a foot 
or so high hero. Flowers in the form of a ball, of moderate 
size, very ’double, and bright yellow ; not a very ornamental 
plant anywhere, and far from being so in this climate, where it 
thrives but indifferently. 

Spirsa. 

This genus contains the ol4 familiar Meadow-Sweet of our 
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English fields, besides several beautiful cultivated species. We 
have but two in this country, and those, I believe, by no means 
among the most ornamental. 

1. S. corymbosa. — ^Native of China ; a small shrub of slender 
twiggy growth, about two feet high ; very pretty, when in full 
blossom in the Hot season, with its small white flowers, borne 
in crowded compact heads on the ends of the twigs. The 
great detraction from the beauty of the plant is the bareness 
of leaves on the stems, except at their extremities. 

2. S. nutans. — In general character very similar to the pre- 
ceding; but with somewhat smaller and dificrently formed leaves ; 
bears also similar flowers but is rather shy of blooming. 


SAXIFEAGAOE.®. 

Saxifiraga. 

1. S. samentosa. — A pretty herbaceous plant, with small 
round leaves, variegated above, and of a dark-red colour on 
their under surface ; usually grown in England in pots sus- 
pended from tho window-frame, whence it lets drop its delicate, 
thread-like, red runners in such profusion as almost to give the 
appearance of matted hair. Plants have been introduced into 
tl^ country from China by Mr. Fortune, but they do not seem 
to thrive here, nor manifest any tendency to send out the 
runners, which constitute the principal feature of their beauty. 

2. S. sp. — ^An unnamed herbaceous plant in the Calcutta 
Botanical Glardens, bearing a strong resemblance to S. crassifolia 
of tho cottage-gardens in England having large, fleshy leaves, 
and bearing heads of small rose-coloured flowers ; of not much 
beauty. 


HYDBANGBA0EJ3. 

Hydrangea. 

1, H. amtabilis.-— This plant, which in the Channel Islands 
becomes a large, noble, bushy dhrub, six or eight feet in height, 
is tm uncommon in Calcutta, but is grown in a pot, and never 
attedns to more than a foot and a half high, nor bears those 
msgnifioent trasses of bloom whieh render it so oonspionons an 
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object of beauty in Europe. It is by nature a marsh plant, 
and requires abundance of water, particularly at the period of 
its most vigorous growth in March and April, and is best placed 
in a pan of water. It requires a light soil, and to be kept in 
the shade. Sir J.“ Paxton says that “ much of the success 
in the culture of the plants depends upon their being placed in 
a southern aspect before flowering, to ripen their wood and 
buds.” The great difficulty, however, herfe is to induce them to 
make wood. Flowers in April and May. Propagated easily by 
division. 

2. H. Japonica. — This plant differs from the last in the leaves 
being of a longer, more pointed form, and of a more verdant, 
fresher green. The central flowers also of each truss of blossom 
are fertile, while those of the last are all barren. The habit 
of the two species is precisely the same, as well as the mode 
of cultivation. 

3. H. Japonica, variegata. — An exceedingly beautiful plant, 
with large cream-coloured leaves blotched with green. I 
brought down plants of this from Ootacamund for the Calcutta 
Botanical Glardens, as well as for my own, but they all perished 
in the Hot season, seemingly incapable of surviving the heat 
of the plains. 


LYTHEACE.®. 

Heimia. 

H. m:nrtifoliai — ^A small, low, slender, unpretending shrub; 
bears in May numerous small, yellow, uninteresting flowers. 

Guphea. 

C. platycentra. — A scanty, mean-looking shrub three feet high, 
with small ovate leaves ; flowers small, irregularnshaped, pale 
dull-red, with two purple-black, heart-shaped, erect lappets. 

Ginoria. 

G. Amerioanat — ^A rather pretty shrub, thrpe oi; four feet high, 
with small myrtle4ike leaves; bears during the Hot and Bain 
seasons pretty moderate-sized purple flowered spccee^d u;f.the 
(k>ld weathm^ % amsB^ shiidng, da^tpnrple berries. . . ' 
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Grislea. 

6. tomentosa — Dhdree — Dhdo. — A large shrub, or rather 
small tree, eight or ten feet high, with drooping branches, and 
rather coarse-looking foliage, but very handsome when in full 
blossom in February and March, presenting tlie appearance, of 
a perfect shower of dazzling red, with its infinitude of small, 
tubular, scarlet flowers. 

Lawsonia. • 

L. alba. — Henna — Menhdee. — A large shrub, sometimes grow- 
ing to seven or eight feet high, with small heat foliage, much 
resembling that of a Myrtle ; bears at the beginning and end 
of the Cold season numerous large compact panicles of small 
greenish-white flowers, which scent the garden with a delight- 
fiil fragrance. A' plant of considerable notoriety for the red 
dye which the leaves aflbrd to the women of t^e East for stain- 
ing their finger and toe-nails. Propagated easily from seed or 
cuttings. 

LafSensia. 

L. Vkndelliana. — A small tree with foliage of a very neat and 
ornamental character; leaves oval, smooth, rigid, and shining, 
two and a half inches long ; rather showy when in December it 
produces its abundance of large lagerstromia-like golden-yellow 
blossoms, with numerous long stamens projecting from them. 

^ Lagerstromia. 

L L. Indica.— An erect-growing shrub, three or four feet high, 
with smooth oval leaves, two-thirds of an inch long; bears in 
the Bains, in unbounded profusion, large panicles of rather 
fringe-petalled, rose-coloured flowers. There is a variety 
likewise with the flowers pure white, and one with them of a 
lilac colouir. The three varieties grown together in a group, 
when in ^ blossom, form a most lovely ornament to the 
garden. In the Cold season it is entirely leafless, when it 
should be w^ pruned in ; ^ily propagated either from seed, 
or cuttings. 

2E*«i. elbgans.— A large strijog-grQtrii^ shrub with large hand- 
SQitte ai^ flewura, about ten times as large as those of the 
pri^Sedi^; a in foil flower, with its 
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groat compact panicles of light-purplo blossom, telling finely 
upon its dark rich foliage. 

3. L. reginsB — Jdrvi. — A tree of considerable size, yielding 
blossoms somewhat similar to those of the last, but much 
inferior. Major Drury says of it : — “ This is without exception, 
when in blossom, one of the most showy trees of the Indian 
forests. It is now commonly cultivated in gardens on the 
western coast, where the moist damp climate is most suitable 
for its growth and the full development of the rich rose- 
coloured blossoms. HI forests near the banks of rivers it 
grows to an enormous size, some having purple flowers, and 
formiug a most beautiful and striking appearance.” 


CELASTKAOE^. 

Euonymns. 

1. Eu. garcinifolia . — A small shrub, remarkably bright and 
sparkling when in full blossom in May and December. Flowers 
smaU, numerous, of a brilliant blood-colour. This is the only 
species of any interest; all others bear pale-green, inconspicuous, 
unattractive flowers. 

2. Eu. variegata . — A shrub about three feet high, introduced 
by Mr. Fortune from China into the Gardens of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society, whore it seems to thrive but indifferently, and 
owing to its unhealthy condition, perhaps, is not very orna- 
mental. In a climate that suited it, its round, rigid, smooth, 
gloEBy, variegated leaves would no doubt render it a very hand- 
some object. 


SAPOTACE.®. 

✓ 

The plants of thjs order are ornamental only for their foliage, 
the leaves being for the most part thick, rigid, smooth, and 
glossy, and very handsome. 


ChiysQpbyllam. 

G. Cirinito fruit-tree of considerable 8is»s, jbut.grown oeca- 

sionally as an mmamuntal shrub. golden hue of the under 
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surface T>f its large laurel-ltke leaves contrasts very beautifully 
with the dark, rich, glossy green of their upper surface, espe- 
cially when set in motion by the wind. 

8idero]grlon. 

S. inerme . — A small shrub of handsome foliage, in general 
aspect very similar to a Fittosponim. 

Mimusops. 

M. Elengi — Bakvl — Mdlsuree . — A large timber-tree much 
cultivated in the gardens of the natives for its beauty, as well as 
for the delightful fragrance diffused by the numberless small 
pale-green flowers it bears in March. At the gardens of the Tdj 
at > Agra several handsome trees may be seen, and also in the 
enclosed gardens at the palace of Deeg. 


AQUIFOLIAOEiB. 

Ilex. 

1. I. Aquifolium— Thb Common Hollt. — Neither this nor 
any other species of Holly seems to succeed at all satisfactorily 
in the climate of this country, as most that have been intro- 
duced have survived only a few seasons. The Acanthus ilici- 
foliuB, however, bears so strong a resemblance to the Common 
Holly ihlat many have no doubt mistaken the one for the other. 

2. I. Faraguayensis. — ^MatE — Paragtiat Tea. — A specimen 
of this famous plant is to be met with in the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticaltural Society, where it is kept merely as an object 
of ourio»ty| .it is of no interest whatever in an ornamental 
point of view. The idea of cultivating it in this climate for 
any use to which it could 11b applied would be quite futile. 


; APOOTNACBiE. 

Idlamiutdfu 

gsp^ of floii|eKihg^ of extreme beauty, mostly natives 

; dnimia^tal like^ for foliage, with, leareis 
Ikaaie ia. A shcqieiieiQn of alm^ the stem. Seyeifd s|>eoies 
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have been introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, where 
they thrive admirably, but there seems some uncertainty with 
regard to the accuracy of the names given them. They are 
exceedingly easy of propagation by cuttings. It is stated that 
some of the species have been introduced into England by 
means of seed. In the locality of Calcutta I have never become 
cognisant of an Allamanda producing seed. 

1. A. cathartica.-r-A rather large shrub of scandent and 
rambling habit ; a superb plant, one of the commonest of the 
Calcutta gardens, as wml as one of the choicest ornaments of 
the stoves in England ; flowers very large, pure bright yellow, 
finely relieved by the rich deep-green foliage; unexpanded 
flower-buds of a bright pure yellow-green ; in constant blossom 
during the Hot and Kain seasons ; should be well cut in during 
the Cold season to keep it within bounds. 

2. A. SchottiL — ^Tbe plant so named in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens differs in no discernible way from the foregoing. But 
the plant pointed out to me in the public gardens of Bangalore 
with this name assigned to it, and which I have since met with 
in the garden of Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul, of Hooghly, was a 
dwarf shrub, not scandent, with flowers not more than a quarter 
of the size of the foregoing, with the outer part of the tube of 
the corolla deeply marked with red, and the unexpanded flower- 
buds of a dark, dull chocolate red ; quite different, however, 
from that described and figured in Curtis under the name. 

3. A. sp. from Eew. — A plant so designated in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, not to be distinguished from A. cathartica. 

4. A. nereifolia.— Described in Curtis as “extremely different 
in habit from any described species, as well as in form of 
corolla, which is almost of a golden colour streaked with orange ; 
panicles, with many flowers.” A plant is stated to have b^n 
exhibited at the Calcutta Flower-sbOw of 1857 from the garden 
of Mr. F. Pareira. 

6. A. sp. from Java. — A plant introduced within the last 
few years into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; produces 
truly magnificent flowers; when fully expandi^ as much as five 
inches across, pure bright yellow, with the throat coloured with 
faint streiAa of chocolate; the large uneiqmxd^ flb^i^bads 
of a deep chocolate colour. ■ 

fi, A. vlolaoeai-^lAteljr introduced. » 
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' Melodinus. 

• M. monogsrnus. — An extensively climbing shrub, with orna- 
mental, bright, dark-green, lanceolate leaves ; flowers not large, 
star-formed, like those of a Jasmine, pure-white and very fra- 
grant ; bears a fruit of the size and form of a moderate-sized 
apple, said to be eatable and agreeable. 


, RauwotBa. 

B. canescens. — A small erect shrub about two foot high ; bears 
small, insignificant, whitish flowers, not at all ornamental except 
for the small pea-sized oerrics it is always bearing of different 
colours, according to their state of ripeness, green, bright-red, 
and black. 

Opliio^lon. 

0. seipentinum. — A very common small shrub, about two feet 
high, producing its foliage in crowded whorls on the summit of 
the stems ; leaves narrow, lanceolate, smooth, shining green, 
about five inches long ; bears nearly always its compact small 
corymbs of numerous small pure-white flowers on delicate coral- 
red footstalks. Sir W. Jones says of it : — “ Few shrubs in the 
world are more elegant, especially when the vivid carmine of 
the perianth is contrasted not only with the milk-white corolla, 
but with the rich green berries which at the same time 
embellish the fascicles.” This perhaps is higher praise than 
most would be willing to accord it. Easily propagated by 
division or by seed. 

Thevetia. 

T. nereifolia— KmM. — So called from the great lesem- 
hlanee its foliage bears to^that of the Oleander ; a handHome 
small sp-eading tree, &om eight to ten feet high ; native of 
South America ; constantly in blossom with numerous large, 
tiiimble-tbrmhd, bright-yellow flowers; bears in abundance 
large almond^ike nuts, fliom which it is easUy propagated. * 

0erbera ■ 

0. shrub, bearinjg larger hand- 
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some, lanceolate leaves, from among Which nearly at all seasons 
the rose-coloured flowers, much resembling those of Vinca rosea, 
peep forth and sparkle very prettily. Propagated by cuttings. 

' Taberueemontana. 

1. T. coronaria. — Called Chdndnee, “Moonbeam,” by the 
natives, common in nearly all the gardens of India, and cer- 
tainly as handsome a shrub as they could contain ; from four 
to six feet lugh, with laAceolate, sharp-pointed, smooth, shining 
leaves, five or six inches long. Flowers large, double, pure 
enamel-white, borne almost constantly, and having a delightful 
appearance as they peer forth from the fine dark-leaved foliage. 
In the night-time, it is said, they emit a delicate fragrance ; in 
the day they are quite scentless. Propagated easily by layers 
or cuttings. 

2. T. dichotoma. A large handsome spreading shrub, occupy- 
ing a great deal of room, with noble, broadly-lanceolate, rigid, 
yellow-green leaves, nine or ten inches long ; bearing, scattered 
here and there, pure-white fragrant flowers, very similar to 
those of Vinca alba. Eve’s Apple, or Forbidden Fruit of Para- 
dise, is the name given to the fruit of this shrub, from the 
resemblance it bears in size and form to a half-nipped or half- 
eaten small Apple, as well as from its being a native of Ceylon, 
where Paradise is supposed by some to have been situated. 
The fniit, delicious once, became, it is told, a deadly poison 
after having been tested by Eve. 

3. T. recurva. — ^An exceedingly handsome and ornamental 
small spreading shrub, with narrow, lanceolate, pointed, very 
wavy, polished, deep-green leaves, three to four inches long; 
bears during the Hot season a profusion of sparkling white 
flowers two-and-a-half inches across, the corolla consisting of 
five lai^ fiat lobes. Ihrepagated by cuttings. 

4. T. denBiflora.-^A small unpretending shrub, with the leaves 
borne in a cjowded manner on the summit of the stem ; bears 
iiuthe Bains compact corymbs of very small white flowers ; in 
no way ornamental. 

6. T. dtxifolia; 6. T. amygdafifolia; 7. T. WalHcUaiuu— These 
last three have nothing whatever to recommend them in An 
onuunentai point of view. 
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Vinca. 

1. y. alba. — beautiful, though a very common, herbaceous 
plant, two feet high, with rich polished green smooth oval 
leaves, affording a fine foil to the vivid white, large, round 
flowers, which it continues to produce at all seasons. Baised 
from seed or by cuttings. 

2. V. rosea. — Madagascar Periwinkle — Old Maid. — In 
all respects like the preceding, except that the flowers are of a 
rose colour, and the stems stained' wfth red. When in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, a lovely plant. Raised from 
seed, which it bears abundantly. This and the preceding are 
grafted sometimes the one upon the other, it is said, with pretty 
effect. 

3. V. major — Common Periwinkle. — The familiar plant of 
the gardens and hedgerows in England; bears in March and 
February its pretty blue flowers, of the same size as those of the 
preceding. Occasionally met with, but by no means a common 
plant. 

Plnmieria. 

1. P. acuminata — Spanish Jasmine — Qool-i-eheen. — A small 
tree, ten to twelve feet high; not ill-looking when in full 
foliage, with its large, lanceolate, smooth leaves, nine inches 
long and two and a half wide, borne crowdedly, towards the 
summi^ of the stems, but remarkably uncouth when the 
succulent, gouty-looking stems are destitute of leaves, as they 
often are in the Gold months ; bears during the Hot and Bain 
BeasnnB, at the ends of the stems, large corymbs of large, pure- 
white, exquisitely fragrmit flowers, with the interior of their cup 
yellow. Propagated; easily by cuttings. In the Cold season it 
occasionally ‘yields a pair of seed-pods or two, but very seldom. 
In some gardens is met with a very pretty and interesting 
variety of this ' shrub; the unexpanded flower-buds of which are 
of a deep duU crimson colour* The flower wl^en folly ex- 
panded has one-half of the nndex-side of its petals dull crimson, 
aitd ' the other half white. The borders of the petals curl 
Upvln^' and are'beadtifo^ edged with crimson. The interior 
^ the. ^wer is i^rha^ a deeper yellow than titie white 
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2. T. alba. — ^Very similar to the precising, except in being of 
more shmbby growth, with much denser and darker>coloured 
foliage. Flowers entirely white. 

Parsonsia. 

P.'corymbosa. — A. very ornamental Scandent shrub, .about four 
feet high, with slender stems requiring the support of a trellis, 
and with rich dark-green foliage of oval, smooth, rigid leaves, 
one to two inches long ; bears during aU the Hot season beau- 
tiful closely-crowded corymbs of very small bright-crimson 
flowers. Propagated by layers. 

Beaumontia. 

B. grandiflora. — A truly magnificent climbing shrub, with 
strong woody stems ; spreads over an immense space its dense 
foliage-curtain of noble, verdant, oval leaves, nine inches in 
length and four broad. Flowers trumpet-formed, resembling 
white Lilies, four inches long and three inches across, corolla 
expanding at the mouth with five roundish lobes, with a faint 
LUy-like scent, borne in large corymbs, and covering the plant 
with an entire mass of blossom from January to March. Of 
very rapid growth ; a smdl plant in less ththx two years will 
ascend to the height of a lofty tree, or, trained upon bamhoQ 
poles, to the summit of the highest house, attaching itself %f|^y 
to anything it approaches with its powerful rope-like ^(^nws. 
Propagated by cuttings or from seed. 

Wrigbtia. 

1. W. antidysenterica. — A small tree, with sn^th obovate 
leaves ; bears in the Hot season corymbs of pu^i^hite sweets 
scented flowers. 

2. W. coccinea. — A small tree with smooth oval leaves, sharp- 
pointed, four or five inches long; very ornamental in the Hot 
mpnths, wh^ bearing its corymbs of numerous flat, regular, 
five-lobed flowers, two inches across, of the colour and tejitutu of 
scarlet velvet; presents also a curious appearance in Ibe ^Cbld 
season, with its large, long, cylindnoal seed-vessels snspieniipd 
among the stems. 
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Alstonia. 

A. nereifoliA — A small slirub, with neat foliage, much re- 
sembling that of the Oleander, but with the leaves somewhat 
broader ; flowers of moderate size, star-like, pure-white, scent- 
less, though unpretending in themselves, yet cheerful-looking 
opposed to the dark-green leaves. May be raised from see'd. 

Nerium. 

N. odornm — Oleandeb — Bose-bat — KunM . — A large 
spreading shrub, six to eight feet high ; throws up from the 
ground its numerous rod-like stems, upon the summit of which 
is borne its foliage of narrow lanceolate leaves, surmounted by a 
profusion of large cheerful flowers. There are several varieties 
of this delightful shrub, namely, those with pink, deep-red, 
white, and variegated fldwers, both single and double of each. 
The double white, however, is a great rarity, though it is said to 
exist. This shrub may be considered the glory of the gardens 
of Upper India, where, during the Hot season, it thrives 
vigorously, and being always covered with blossom, scents the 
whole air around with its fine perfume. In the vicinity of 
Calcutta it thrives not nearly so vigorously. . In the Deccan it 
may be often seen growing wild by the margins of rivers and 
jheels, where it looks extremely beautiful. The juice of the 
stem is said to be a deadly poison. Propagated easily by layers 
or by division. It also yields seed abundantly. 

Bhyncospermum. 

B. jasminoides.— A native of China, but recently introduced 
into this country. A slender climbing shrub, growing to about 
six or eight feet high, with oval, 'pointed, deep-green, smooth 
leavei^ about an inch and a half long ; bears in the Hot season, 
in unbounded profusion, pure-white, sparkling, delightfully 
fragrant, salvep-si^ped flowers, nearly an inch across, with the 
lobes of the.corpUa curiously twisted ; produced in corymbs. A 
ntost ohdee and mnameuti^ plant; requires a frellis for its 
support. Propagated easily in the Bains by cuttmgs. 

EoMtes. 

1. E. eaiyejpl^rUata--^^ 
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very extensively climbing shrub, with bay-like leaves ; fastens 
itself upon and runs up trees to a considerable height, and 
during the Bains spreads out quite a curtain with the numberless 
sprays of its fragrant blossoms. Flowers white, of middle size, 
star-formed, with the petals twisted and irregular. Produces 
seed -in the Cold season. 

2. E. ^lisianthiflora. — A shrub of erect growth about five feet 
high ; in full blossom all the Hot season, i)resenting at that 
time a very agreeable apjiearance with its profusion of rather 
large pure w^hite flowers. Propagated by layers. 

3. E. picta. — A small, slender, climbing shrub, cultivated only 
for its ornamental foliage, as here, 1 believe, it never flowers ; 
leaves narrow, about four inches long, of a very dark green, 
prettily marked with the white and conspicuous midrib. 

4. E. cymosa. — A small scandent shrub, ornamental for its 
leaves, which are lanceolate, three or four inches long, of a bright 
glossy green, often prettily marbled with the dark markings of 
the veins. 


Pentalinon. 

P. suherectum— Savanna-flower — Deadly-poison-plant. — 
Native of Jamaica. A large climbing shrub with yellowish- 
green, verdant, oval leaves, t\^o inches long: requires a stout 
high post or bamboo trellis for its support; in constant blossom 
during the Hot season with large yellow, showy flow^ers, very 
much like those of Allamanda. Sir J. Paxton says that in its 
native locality, “ whilst other vegetation is perishing from 
drought this preserves the beautilul verdure of its leaves, and 
even continues to flower with the greatest vigour.” 


Mandevilla. 

M. suavsolens— Chili Jasmine. — A slender-stemmed exten- 
sively-climbbig shrub; bears large pure- white flowers, as much 
as .three inches across, with five twisted lobes, delightfully fra- 
grant. This plant is easily raised from seed, but is difficult to 
preserve any time in the plains, generally dying oflf before 
having flowered. Blooms towards the ends of the shoots, 
which, thereifore, should not be topped ih growing time.” 

2 K 
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Dipladenia. 

Some of the species of this extremely choice and handsome 
genus have been introduced into this country, but have died off, 
seemingly unable to exist in the climate. 

Roupellia. 

R. grata-CREAM-FRUiT-TBEE. — Probably so named from the 
abundance of cream-like juice it yields when wounded; native of 
Sierra Leone ; a very extensively-rambling shrub, requiring 
considerable space for its full growth, though easily kept small 
by cutting in. The young steins are of a rich chocolate-brown 
colour, and the leaves lanceolate, pointed, from tluee to five 
inches long, smooth, of rich polished green, and rather thick. 
Flowers large, leathery, bell-formed, with expanded limb, white 
tinged with brownish-purple, with a crown of ten purple teeth 
in the throat, attractive just as they are expanding, but hot very 
agreeable on near inspection when fully opened. From the high 
representations given of this plant, before its introduction to 
England, it appears to have caused some disappointment on its 
arrival there. 8ir J. Paxton says of it, “ it is difficult to imagine 
a flower with more uninviting appearance.” But this is doing 
it injustice : for though possibly not very ornamental iu a stove, 
it undoubtedly has a handsome and imposing appearance in our 
gardens, where it thrives well. In the Cold season large plants 
will occasionally bear a seed-pod or two, but very rarely. Pro- 
pagated easily by cuttings in the Bains. 


GENTIANACEiE. 

This order contains many beautiful and ornamental plants ; 
but not one, I believe, which can endure the climate of the 
plains of India. 


OLEAOEiE. 

Olea. 

1. 0. fragrans.— A small shrub four or five feet high, native of 
China, of very slow growth, but when in a thriving condition 
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rather ornamental, with its oval, pointed, rigid leaves, of a 
peculiar bluish tinge ; blossoms from February to March with 
very small, *pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers, borne in 
small bunches, situated closely upon the stems. Mr. Fortune 
says that the Chinese make great use of the flowers to perfume 
their teas, and that the scent they impart is more abiding than 
that of any of the flowers employed for tlie purpose. The plant 
is much cultivated in the Calcutta ganlens, but is always con- 
sidered choice and valuable from the great difficulty experienced 
in propagating it; layers are so long in striking that it is 
commonly full a twelvemonth before they are ready for removal. 
Mr. Boss, however, late head-gardener of the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, has stated * that the better way is to strike cuttings in 
sand under a hand-glass, and that with careful shading and 
judicious watering young plants may be thus obtained, with 
tolerable certainty, within a muct shorter time. Mr. Errington, 
however, head-gardener of the Agri-Horticultural Society, assured 
me that a very large proportion of plants so raised and potted off 
perislied during the succeeding Hot season. Dr. V.oight mentions 
a variety with red flowers ; this I have never seen nor heard of. 

2. 0. grata. — A neat-looking shrub, in character of foliage 
hardly to be distinguished from the last, but far more thriving, 
and therefore more ornainentah The flowers possess no fra- 
grance whatever. 

3. O. myrtifolia. -- An exceedingly agreeable and chaste-looking 
shrub, in habit, character, flower, and scent of the flower so 
much resembling the Privet of the English gardens, that it 
might be very readily mistaken for it ; in blossom during most 
of the Cold season. 

4. 0. Capensis. — Likewise a pleasing shrub, very 'Similar to 
the last, but not blossoming, as Dr. Yoigt states, in the locality 
of Calcutta. 

OsmanthuB. 

0. ilicifolius. — Lately introduced, and described as a very 
e^gant evergreen Japanese shrub, with holly-like leaves. 

Syringa. 

8. vulgaris — T he Lilac. — I have never heard of the existence 

* In a commuuiotition to the * Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society.* 

2 K 2 
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of this old familar flowering shrub of the English gardens in 
India : undoubtedly the climate must bo utterly unsuited to it ; 
for it can hardly fail of having been at some time introduced. 

Forsythia. 

F. viridissima. — 4- small shrub of spreading habit, native of 
China, where, when in full blossom, it is said to be a most 
beautiful object; blossoms in January,. when the plant is quite 
leafless, with flowers very similar to those of the Yellow Jasmine, 
but from the scanty way in which they are produced upon the 
bare stems, the plant, in this country at least, is not particularly 
attractive. It is said to be benefited by being transplanted, and 
ihat it is easily propagated by layers or cuttings. 


SOLANAGE^. 

Oestrum. 

1. C. foetidissimnm. — A pleasing shrub about five or six feet 
high, but with leaves that have a detestable smell when bruised ; 
bears, at different seasons of tlie year, drooping fascicles of small 
tubular flowers, in size and form resembling percussion caps, of a 
dingy lemon colour. It thi’ows up an immense number of suckers 
which require to be continually removed, as they produce no 
flowers and only serve to weaken the plant, the flowers being 
borne at the ends of the old stems. It yields seed, and is easy 
of propagation by removal of suckers. 

2. C. aurantiaenm. — Mentioned as a very beautiful shrub, and 
the most ornamental of the genus ; is not met with, 1 believe, 
in this country. 

Habrothamnus. 

H. fascicalatus.— A very choice and beautiful pot-plant, of 
shrubby habit, about three or four feet high, with soft rough 
lanceolate leaves, six or seven inches long; bears in great 
prolbsion, during the Cold season, drooping bunches of deep- 
crimson flowers, much resembling those of a Heath. It is 
accdlibted a very greedy pknt, requiring to be often repotted 
in Im-ge pots. It grows with great vigour in the Cold months ; 
but large old plants are almost sure to die off in the Bains. 
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The plants, I am told, however, are skved, if they be turned out 
into the open ground in some shady place. Still it is best to 
make sure of a stock of young plants, which are easily obtained 
from cuttings, for the following season. 

• Datura. 

1. D. suaveolens. — A very large spreading shrub, with large 
thick flaccid leaves ; makes a splendid appearance when in full 
blossom in the Hot season, with its immense white sweet-scented 
flowers, of the size and shape of a cow-horn, the corolla 
expanded at the mouth with frilled edges. It does not yield 
seed, but is easily propagated by cuttings. 

2. D. sanguinea — -A shrub of much smaller growth than the 
last, and leaves of a darker green ; flowers also smaller and 
more tubular, with the rim curled over, of a dull deep-red 
colour ; thrives well at Ootacamund, whence 1 brought down 
plants both for the Calcutta Botanical Gardens and for my own 
garden ; but they all soon perished, seemingly unsuited to the 
climate of Calcutta. 

Solandra. 

1. S. grandiflora. — A shrub of considerable size, with very 
large, oval-lanceolate, smooth, pale-green, rather wavy leaves ; 
bears in the Cold season great erect Cowhorn-shaped flowers 
with overlapping rim of a pure milk-white, turning afterwards 
to a creamy-yellow, their five ribs beautifully washed within 
with purple ; faintly fragrant. 

2. S. oppositlfolia. — A shrub remarkable for its large yellow- 
green glossy leaves ; bears in May flowers very like those of the 
common roadside Datura. 


Solanum. 

Of the large number of species which this genus contains, 
not more than three or four perhaps are worthy a place in the 
garden, or in fact are much better than mere weeds. 

^ 1. S. coriaceum. — ^A neat and ornamental small shrub about 
two feet high, with lanceolate, smooth, leathery leaves two and 
a half inches long ; bears numerous large, pale-purple flowers, 
succeeded in the Cold season by dark purple enamel-like berriea 
of the size of a nutmeg* Propagated by cuttings. 
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2. S. argentenm. — A beautiful small shrub about three feet 
high with Oleander-like leaves of silvery hue, borne on the 
summit of the stem ; bears during the Hot season numerous 
thimble-formed, pendulous, pale-lilac flowers. It is best to grow 
it in a large pot, for if planted in the open ground it becomes 
very troublesome on account of the numerous suckers it sends 
up for a great distance around. 

3. S. macianthum. — A small spreading tree about eight or 
ten feet high, with very large leaves ; nearly always in blossom, 
and very showy with its numerous immense, purple, potato-like 
flowers. Propagated by seed. 


ASCLEPIADACE.^:. 

Cryptostegia. 

C. grandiflora — Chdhulc-chhuree . — A large overspreading and 
extensively-growing scandent shrub, throwing out twig-liko 
stems of immense length, bearing in pairs oblong, pointed, 
smooth, deep-green leaves, from three to four inches long ; 
rather unmanageable, and requiring an outhouse or a largo 
strong trellis ft»r its support. Its handsome and luxuriant foliage 
forms a fine foil to the very large, bell-shaped, bright, rich 
purple flowers which it bears during the Hot and Rain seasons. 
Propagated by cuttings in the Rains. 

Holostemma. 

H. Bheedii. — A climbing shrub, with large heart-shaped, 
pointed leaves, five to six inches long; described as bearing in 
the Rains large clusters of large, thick, fleshy five-lobed flowers, 
of a beautiful mixture of green and white colours. 

Calotropis. 

I. C. gigaatea ; and 2. C. Hainiltoniana---ilft^d«r. — These are too 
well known to need descriptioii. They are unquestionably very 
handsome flowering shrubs, and nothing but their extreme 
'commonness in the jungul and by the wayside excludes them 
from admission into the garden. 

(bigrBtelma. 

0. escialentum. — A very slenden^stemmed herbaceous, creeping 
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plant, with narrow linear leaves about five ini^.hes long; a 
common weed of this country, delighting most in swampy 
ground by the side of rivers ; bears pretty little saucer-formed 
flowers of the size of an eight-anna piece, white without and 
rose-coloured and purpli^-veined within ; troublesome to eradicate 
sometimes when once established in the garden. 

Gomphocarpus. 

G. fmticosus. — A very graceful and ornamental small bushy 
shrub about three feet high, with small linear leaves ; very hand- 
some when in blossom in .Inly with its prettily-drooping large 
umbels of pure-white flowers, displayed in great profusion. It 
btiars a very curious bladder-like soed-pod of the size of a small 
hen’s egg, covered with blunt thorns. 

Asclepias. 

SWALLOW-WORT. 

1. A. Gurassavica— Red Head — Blood Flower — Bastard 
Irecaouanha — Jamaica Wild Liquorice. — An herbaceous 
plant about two teet high, with lanceolate, rather downy leaves 
two or three inches long ; very showy when in blossom in the 
Coldr season, with its erect umbels of orange-and-yellow ; 
moderate-sized flowers ; bears in great abundance its seed in large 
curious, inflated pods, from which it is best to renew plants 
annually, throwing the old ones away. 

When young the plants are very liable to be devoured by a 
particular kind of caterpillar that preys upon them. This should 
he searched for and destroyed. And when old the plants often 
become infested by a reddish-looking aphis or blight-fly, and 
have then a very unsightly appearance. 

2. A. Mexicana. — A simple little unpretending herbaceous 
plant, about two feet high, with slender stems, naked till near the 
summit, where it bears decussate, very narrow linear leaves an 
inch and a half long. In blossom constantly through the Hot , 
and Rain seasons with umbels of pretty, but not very showy 
small w^hite flowers. Raised in my garden from seed from 
England. 

3. A. arborescens. — A small herbaceous shrub, bearing hand^ 
some umbelssof pure-white Hoya-like flowers. This I jhave had 
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in blossom in my garden, raised from seed brought from the 
Cape. 

Tweedia. 

T. csBrulea. — A small herbaceous perennial, with leaves rather 
downy ; very pretty when in blossom with its flowers of the 
palest blue, in size and form like those of Vinca rosea. Sir J. 
Paxton says that, if trained to a pole and exposed to light, it 
yields flowers of a fine azure blue. Raised from seed, which it 
l;)ears abundantly. • 

Pergularia. 

P. odoratissima — Primrose or Cowslip creeper — West- 
Coast' Creeper. — A very extensive climber, with heart-sha])ed 
pointed leaves of a dull-green colour ; bc?ars bunches of flowers 
resembling those of the Cowslip, but of a dead, heavy, greenish- 
yellow, scenting the air when in blossom during the Hot months 
with most delightful fragrance; not an agreeable-looking plant 
at any time, and therefore best planted in some situation a little 
out of notice. Bears in the Cold season thick cylindrical seed- 
pods, six inches long. 

Bhaphistemma. 

B. pulchellum. — A large climbing plant, with largish heart- 
shaped, pointed, smooth, flaccid loaves from four to eight inches 
h)ng ; described as bearing large racemes of large, rotate, five 
lobed, straw-coloured, sweet-scented flowers; a native of this 
country. Dr. Wallich says it is the largest flowering Asclepiad 
with which he is acquainted. 

Stephanotis. 

S. floribunda — Creeping Tuberose. — ^Native of Madagascar. 
A twining shrub with hapdsome foliage of oblong, thick, shining 
smooth leaves, three inches long ; flowers with the tube about an 
inch long, swollen at the base, and having five spreading oval 
segments at the apex, pure-white, fragrant, borne ^ in clusters 
during the Hot and Rain seasons ; one of the most choice aud 
delightful plants our gardens contain; bears sometimes, in 
Qo^ber, a large seed-pod somewhat resembling a moderate- 
sixed Mango. Propagated by cuttings, which should be put 
down in July o?* August in a pot of fine silver-sand, and be kept 
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covered with a hand-glass, and watered as they require it. By 
November they will become well-rooted ; they should not be 
disturbed, but allowed to remain just as they are during the 
Cold season, from which they are very apt to suffer, in some 
sheltered place. In the beginning of March they will begin to 
start into growth, when they should be potted off singly and 
kept well watered. On becoming larger they require a bamboo 
trellis.’ 

Gyrtoceras. 

C. reflexum. — ^Native of Java. A small shrubby plant with 
lanceolate, wavy, flaccid leaves four inches long ; bears in August 
lax drooping umbels of a creamy-white ; middle-sized flowers, 
with pedicles an inch and a half long : considered by some a 
very choice and beautiful plant, but in my opinion not to be 
ciompared with some of tlie Hoyas. It thrives very indifferently 
in the locality of Calcutta, and is consequently a very rare plant 
there. Sir J. Paxton says it was introduced into England 
grown upon a large log of wood, of which decayed portions and 
leaf-mould seem highly favourable to its growth. 

Hoya. 

WAX-PLANT. 

The species of this curious and interesting genus are rather 
numerous, but not more than about four or five seem to thrive 
and blossom well in Bengal. Several are natives of Java : some 
of these are very beautiful, and have occasionally been intro- 
duced into Calcutta ; but either from want of sufficient attention 
being paid to them, or from their being ill-suited to the climate, 
they have in a short time died off. 

Hoyas seem to succeed best in a material consisting of loose 
potsherds and broken brick, the interstices filled up witli leaf- 
mould and moss, upon which, when water is poured, it will drain 
away, almost as through a sieve. Their roots love to cling 
around the potsherds, and being kept damp by the moss and 
leaf-mould, thrive with prodigious vigour. 

It is very essential that their leaves be occasionally washed 
with a sponge, to keep them clean of dust and cobwebs, which 
are sure to accumulate upon them in a verandah. They produce 
their flowers in the Hot and Bain seasoils, and have the singular 
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property of blossoming again upon the same footstalks upon 
which they had blossomed the year before. They are easy of 
propagation ; a single leaf half-buried, stalk lowermost, in fine 
sand, will soon become a looted plant. They require shade, and 
should be grown in pots to which a bamboo trellis is attached 
for their siip|>ort. 

1. H. camosa. — A native of China ; thrives well in this country ; 
the most common and well-known of all the Hoyas, iis perhaps 
it is one of the most beautiful ; a vigorously-growing plant with 
thick oval, pointed, rich deep-green, shining leaves, feather- 
nerved, the under-surface of a pale-green, figainst which its 
blossoms, borne during all the Hot and llain seasons in succes- 
sion, arc admirably relieved. Flowers in compact even-formed 
umbels of the most delicate flesh-colour, Avax-like, chaste, and 
glistening. They possess none of the honey-like fragrance 
which several of the species have. 

2. H. bella. — A native of Moulmein, with leaves somewhat 
larger than those of the Myrtle, but similar in form. Described 
in Curtis as “ the most lovely of all the Hoyas ; flowers more 
lively than and differently, formed from those of H. carnosa, 
and most deliciously scented ; the corolla of purer white and 
corona of a deeper purple, resembling an amethyst set in frosted 
silver.” It is often cultivated in England suspended in a basket, 
over the sides of which its long lax stems hang down, and have 
a beautiful appearance when in full flower. A rare plant in 
Calcutta, where it succeeds very indifferently. 

3. H. Paxtoni. — Of this — often mistaken for the preceding, but 
differing from it in its leaves narrowing off to the 'end — Mr. 
Grote had several plants in his garden at Alipore in healthy 
condition, grown upon a log suspended in the shade, and fas- 
tened to i^ with Cocoa-nut fibre. 

4. H. Potsii. — ^A rather extensive climber, with larger leaves 
than those oi‘ any Hoya I have s<*en, being as much as seven 
inches long and three-and-a-half broad, of a wedge-form, with 
three parsdlel nerves ; flowers of a dull buff colour, not sbowy ; 
thrives well about Calcutta, and is one of the species distributed 
by the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

. 6. II. moUls. — A very extensively climbing plant ; flowers 
/(hick, wax-like, with a slight purplish stain in the centre, borne 
in memt beautiful nomp6»ct umbels. Cultivated for distribution 
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in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society. A plant 
under the same name, bat very distinct from this, in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, bears pure white flowers with a 
thick, dark, linear, ray-like mark in the centre ; not of much 
beauty. 

6. H. Simmondsii. — A species in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens. 

7. H* macrophylla. — Native of Jdva; aeeoujiied a very noble 
sp(;cios ; has large, very thick, roundish-oval, three-nerved leaves 
A plant or two is to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but it thrives very iiidilfereutly there, and is apt to 
die off. 

8. H. orbiculata. — Native of Prome and Java : specimens in 
ihe Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; seem to thrive moderately well 
there. 

9. H. longifolia. — A curious narrow linear-leaved species, met 
with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but not blossomed there 
I believe. 

10. H. coriacea. — A native of Java, described in Curtis as 
climbing shrub with the habit of H. carnosa, and bearing umbels 
of yellowish flowers, having a white coronet with dark brown eye.” 
The sharp-pointed feather-nerved leaf, as figured in Curtis, shows 
it to be a distinct jilaiit from that issued under the same name 
from the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

11. H. viridiflora. — Native of this country; a rambling mem- 
branaceous-leavcd plant with insignificant flowers. A mere 
weed. 

1 2. H. imperialis, — ^lative of the Moluccas ; introduced from 
Madras, where it is said to thrive well in Mr. Grote’s garden. 
A very handsome plant, perhaps the finest of the whole genus, 
with great smooth, fleshy, oval leaves ; described as bearing 
flowerp of a fine violet colour, protruding from their centre a 
staminal crown of yellowish white, and emitting a delightful 
fragrance. 

13. H. variegata.— Has its leaves spotted with silver white, 
apd bears, flesh-coloured fragrant flowers ; has been exhibited 
at the Calcutta Shows. 

Ceropegia. 

C. dardnerii. — A very interesting, slander-stemmed, twining 
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pot plant ; Dears in January singular Convolvulus-formed flowers 
with their mouths parted into five divisions, of a greenish-yellow 
colour, sprinkled with numerous purple spots. It is tuberous- 
rooted, and dies down after flowering. 

Garalloma. 

C. fimbriata. — A small pot-plant with fleshy, leafless. Cactus- 
like stems of the thickness of a man’s finger; flowers small, 
white and pink, curiously fringed with hairs. 

Boucerosia. 

1. B. umbellata. — A leafless plant, with fleshy angular stems 
like those of a Cactus, of the thickness of a man’s thumb, about 
a foot high ; a very sprawling and ungainly object when out of 
blossom ; bears umbels of hexagonal flowers of the size of a 
shilling, purplish-brown, slashed with golden streaks, clustered 
together so as to form a ball of the size of a small Orange : very 
curious and interesting. 

2. B. crenulata. — Very similar to the last as regards the heads 
of flowers it bears, but with stems of not a quarter of the 
thickness. 

Stapelia. 

TOAD-PLAN T — CA RRION-PL ANT. 

From what Dr. Voigt states it is evident that the Stapelia 
must be altogether uiisuited to the climate of Bengal ; for out of 
more than sixty species introduced from the Cape of Good Hope 
by Dr. Carey, he says that none flowered, and that most perished 
during the liain season succeeding their arrival. 


CORDIACEiE. 

Cordia. 

C. Sebestena. — A small tree about fifteen feet high, with dis- 
agreeable foliage of rough,> coarse, large, oval-formed leaves ; 
youujgfplants, however, in a healthy condition, with fresh verdant 
foliage, are very handsome, when in blossom during the Hot and 
; Stain seasons wi^ their trusses of large bright-scarlet^ gorgeous- 
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looking flowers. Propagated by seed, or by layers, whicdi take 
a very long time before they strike and are fit for removal. 


CONVOLVULACE^J. 

The species of this Order are very numerous, and comprise 
many plants producing flowers of exceeding beauty, annual as 
well as perennial. Tlioy nearly all thrive well in this country. 
There is, however, a considerable degree of sameness in them, 
insomuch that a selection of a few of the most bey,utiful only is 
desirable in a garden of limited extent. 

Porana. 

1. P. volubilis. — Native of the North of India ; a most extensive 
climber, covering the side of a high wall or outhouse to almost 
any extent : blossoms in November, when its numberless light 
silver sprays of crowded flowers, each resembling a diminutive 
Convolvulus, have a delightful appearance, springing out of 
their abundant foliage. 

2. P. paniculata. — Also an extensively scandent shrub, and 
exceedingly beautiful when in blossom in November; differs 
from the preceding in the very hoary appearance of its heart- 
shaped leaves, and in its sprays of numberless pure white flowers 
having a faint, but most agreeable perfume, somewhat resem- 
bling that of Lavender. 


Aniseia. 

A. media. — pretty little creeper, with slender stems and 
foliage, about three feet high ; bears in tlje Cold season numer- 
ous veiy pretty and delicate-looking middling-sized flowers of a 
primrose-yellow colour. 


Convolvulus. 

* C. pentanthus.— More commonly called IpomoBa semperflorens ; 
an extensive climber, with small slender foliage : when in full 
bloom in the Cold season, trained over a trellis or garden 
railings, a most beautiful object, with its profusion of middling- 
sized flowers of the purest deep* azure-blue ; a comnaon plant in 
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gardens about Caloutta. Propagated by division, or from'seed, 
which it bears in the Cold weather. 


Ipomcea. 

1. I. macroriiiza. — A thiqlnstemmed, extensive, and rather un- 
in&nageable creeper, requiring some very powerful means of 
8U]>port ; with large rough digitate leaves ; flowers large, rose- 
coloured, very handsome, produced in October. Propagated 
by portions of the root, which is tuberous, and often of an 
enormous siz^ 

2. I. dasysperma. — A p^’otty climbing plant with fine, rich, 
dense foliage, concealed in which, for the most part, are pro- 
duced its moderate-sized pale rose-coloured flowers. Propa- 
gated from seed. 

3. I. Jalapi. — The name formerly given to I. macrorhiza, now 
assigned to a rather stout, coarse-growing climber, with rough 
crimped leaves; issued from the Saharunpore Gardens, and 
bearing in the Cold season lovely flowers of the purest azure 
blue. 

4. I. Pes caprae — Goat’s-poot CoNVOLVULtTs — Sea-sidk 
Potato. — A wild trailing plant of this country, growing abun- 
dantly by the sea-side, with curious two-lobed fleshy leaves, in 
form like those of a Bauhinia ; produces in the Hot season 
numerous large Rose-coloured flowers. 

5. I. vltifolia. — A very extensive climber of rather slender 
habit, with leaves muck resembling those of a vine ; native of 
this country; bears, in February, large bandwme golden-yellow 
bell-formed flowers. 

6. 1, tubqrosa — Spanish Arbour-Vine. — A handsome climber 

of very extensive growth, with large finger-formed, rich, glossy- 
green leaves ; flowers large and beautiful, golden-yellow. 
Raised from seed. « 

7. I. polywihes — AcrIoula-plowereu Ipomcea. — Bears 
bunches of small yellow flowers of little interest 

8. 1. fldfolia. — N stive of Buenos Ayres : described as tuberous- 
rbot^, and bearing large dark-lilac flowers, which remain uu- 

throughout the day, 

8. 1. Tyriaatiiiaa. — ^A’tuberous-rooted climber, native of Mexico. 
Sir J. Paxton says, ■“•The flowers are very large, brilliant purple. 
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and borne in great profusion and Dr; Lindley states that it is 
“ a splendid plant, superior to most of its allies.*' 1 have not 
seen either this or the last in India. 

« Batatas. 

1. B. paniculata. — A tuberous-rooted extensive climber, with 
large ornamental finger-formed leaves ; bears in September 
large trusses of very large pure purple flowers. 

2. B. edulis — Sweet Potato — Shukar-Kundo, — tuberous- 
rooted trailing plant, with glossy verdant heart-shaped leaves ; 
boars handsome rose-coloured flowers. 

Pharbitis. 

P. Leari. — Native of Buenos Ayres ; a very superb creeper, 
one of finest of the whole order ; grows over a large extent 
of trellis, and produces a succession of large line deep-bluo 
flowers, very similar to those of Ipomcea rubro-cserulea, though 
not borne so profusely, all the year through. I have never 
found it produce seed, but the stems take root wherever they 
touch the ground, and thus plants are easily propagated. 

i 

Bivea. 

R. Bona nox~MiUNAi>ORE Cbeepeb. — A creeper of strong 
woody habit, with round leaves ; blossoms in September, open- 
ing in the evening its large white flowers, which are rather 
flimsy and unattractive, but which emit a delightful carnation- 
like fragrance. Dr, Kox burgh says of it that “ in fact it is the 
Prince of Convolvulacese.” Produces seed in abundance. 

Argyreia. 

1. A. argentea. — A large-growing twining plant, with heart- 
shaped leaves, the under-surface of which is covered with bright 
silver-coloured silky down; bears at the end of the Bains 
Qioderate-sized white flowers with a tinge of rose-colour. 

2. A. splendena. — A twining plant of most extensive growth, 
with heart-shaped leaves, the under-surfaee of which has the 
same silvery appearance as those of the last ; bears in the Bains 
uumerons pale-pink flowers. Br. Boxburgb says of it, ** a most 
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beautiful plant, far exceeding every other species I have yet 
met with/’ 

3! A, cuneata. — A scandent shrub, in character and flower 
wholly unlike either of the two preceding ; leaves roundish, 
heart-shaped, and with no silvery down on their under-surfaco ; 
bears at the beginning and end of the Cold season moderate- 
sized funnel-formed deep bright Tyrian-purple flowers. It is a 
native of the Mysore country, where it may be seen growing 
wild in every shady spot. Dr. Koxburgh observes of it : This, 
when in blossom, is one of the most beautiful of the whole 
order ; the large, very bright, deep-purple flowers make it par- 
ticularly conspicuous amongst its own deep-green leaves, and 
this is much augmented by making it run over any other stout 
2 )hint with deep dense green foliage.” At the foot of the 
Nilgherries it produces seed in great abundance, but Dr. Wallich 
says he has never known it to bear a single seed in the Calcutta 
IJotanical (rardens, and that moreover it is difBcult to propa- 
gate by layers. 

4. A. nervosa — Elephant Creeper — Gavrputta . — An im- 
mensely powerful, shrubby, twining jdant, wdth great roundish 
heart-shaped leaves ; bears large rose-coloured flowers ; quite 
unmanageable in a garden except w here it can be trained up 
some tree, or over an outhouse, liaised from seed. 


POLEMONIACEAi:. 

Phlox. 

One or two varieties of perennial Phlox, bearing respectively 
white and pink flowers, are now to be found tolerably common 
in Calcutta, and are in blossom the greater part of the year. 
The flowers borne in the tuft-like heads are very handsome. 
With me plants have succeeded better in the open ground 
than in pots. They are herbaceous, and are easily multiplied 
by division. 

Ipomopsi?. 

L flHgans. — A very beantifal bieamal, with finely-cut leaves ; 
bear9 handsome spikes of brigbt-scai'let flowers. Plants raised 
seed sown ju Qctober, when they can be kept through fbe 
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Hot and Rain seasons, blossom prettily in the Cold weather ; 
but they are nearly sure to die off at the close of the Rains. 
In the North-West Provinces, however, I succeeded in preserv- 
ing plants till they blossomed. 

Cobsea. 

C. scandens. — A rather extensive and very ornamental climber, 
with fine glossy, finger-formed foliage; flowers very large, bell- 
shaped ; on first opening of a greenish-sulphur colour, turning 
some time afterwards to a fine deep purple, and then remark- 
ably handsome. The seeds are usually sown in October with 
the annuals, and if they germinate, as about one or two out of 
a large number may do, the plants must be carefully kept 
through the Hot season till the following Cold weather, at the 
end of which, in March or April, they will come into blossom. 
They require large pots, to which a trellis of split bamboo is 
attached for their suj)port. The mode of cultivation recom- 
mended in England is that the roots be limited to some space 
filled with lime and brick rubbish, in which the plant blossoms 
liberally, and of a brighter colour.’* It is very difficult, I under- 
stand, to keep it alive through a second season. 


IIYDROPHYLLACEiE. 

Wigandia. 

These, whidi may be raised from seed from England, are de- 
scribed as majestic perennial plants, with large ornamental 
undulating foliage, W. Vigieri and one or two others have been 
introduced. 


PLUMBAGTNACEAil. 

Statice. 

S. durinscnla. — A small herbaceous perennial, mentioned by 
Dr. Anderson as bearing in the morning, during the Hot 
season, an abundance of pale-pink flowers, which drop off! in 
the afternoon. 
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Amelia. 

A. cephalotes— Thrift. — A dwarf, herbaceous, edging plant, 
with narrow grassdike leaves ; bears large heads of rather large, 
handsome, rose-coloured flowers; thrives well at Ootacamund, 
but is not met with, that I am aware of, in the plains. 

Plumbago. 

1. P, Capensis. — A small prostrate growing shrub, with foliage 
arranged in a succession of whorls of five unequal lanceolate 
leaves, from half an inch to two inches long ; one of the com- 
monest as well as one of the most ornamental plants of our 
Indian gardens ; bears in the Hot and Bain seasons a profusion 
of pale azure-blue fiowers of the same size and form, and ar- 
ranged in the same manner as those of the Phlox ; is bene- 
fited by being pruned in the Cold season. 

2. P. Larpentae. — A native of China; much resembles the 
last, but produces flowers of a much finer and deeper blue. 
Plants have at various times been introduced into this country, 
but have not long survived, being seemingly unsuited to the 
climate. 

3. P. rosea. — A small shrub, with prostrate stems ; native of 
this country ; bears, in the Cold season, crowded racemes of 
moderate-sized pale, pinkish-scarlet flowers, not unlike those of 
the scarlet Ixora, exceedingly brilliant and beautiful. The 
beauty of the plant, however, is much impaired by many of the 
leaves appearing generally in a decayed condition; requires 
shade and moisture. Propagated by cuttings in the Bains. 

4. P. Zeylanica. — A small, slender, not very pleasing shrub, 
about three feet high; bears at nearly all seasons racemes of 
small white spai^kling flowers, very clammy and disagreeable 
to the touch ; bears seed in abundance. 


PEIMDLAClLffi. 

Adlmnla. 

*1. P. seen thie {tot in 

, li^ia. 'v Ozte of cnjir pritioiptyir ttoiateiir gar4enei:B in the rioinitjr 
V 44'Cyeait& toH me- taken erery possilde means he 
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could think of to cultivate it in his garden, but in every instance 
without success. In the ‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society * I find it stated by Captain Hollings that they had 
“the English Primrose in magnificent blossom at Lucknow on 
the 30th August, 1844.” 

Yar, Polyanthus. — This 1 have seen only at Ootacamund, and 
thriving but very indifferently even there. 

2. P. veris— C owslip. 3. P. Auricula. — These two plants are, 
I believe, utterly unknown in India ; and the attempt to intro- 
duce them would, 1 make no doubt, only result in complete 
failure. 


Cyclamen. 

SOWBREAD. 

A genus of small bulbous plants, bearing pretty, delicate, 
shuttlecock-like flowers : rarely, if ever, met with in the plains 
of India, nor in the least likely to be cultivated here with 
success. 


MYHSINACEJE. 

MsBsa. 

M. racementosa. — A rather large tree, suited only for a garden 
of great extent ; very beautiful in the month of February when 
in full blossom, with its unbounded profusion of large sprays of 
very small pure milk-white flowers. 

Ardisia. 

1. A. solanacea. — A large shrub, native of India, from four to 
five feet high ; in every respect beautiful, in foliage as well as 
in flower.^ Leaves oblong, pointed, smooth, glossy, somewhat 
succulent, four to six inches long ; bears at nearly all seasons 
cotnpact corymbs of pretty rose-coloured flowers, arranged some- 
what in the manner of those of the Hoya, in form like those of 
a,. Potato, having a fine effect, relieved by the dense verdant 
foliage. The flowers are succeeded by ornamental bunches of 
small, black, shining berries. 

2. A. crmuilata.--A shrub much of the same chkracter as 
last ; beats also very similar flowers, but of a whitish colour, and 

2 L 2 
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not nearly so showy. The ornamental character of the plant 
mainly consists in the beautifal rose'coloui'ed berries by which 
the flowers are succeeded. 

3. A. umbellats. — large shrub like the two preceding ; bears 
corymbs of dull white flowers, succeeded by an unbounded pro- 
fusion of black berries of the size of a pea, in the Cold season, 
when it has rather an ornamental appearance. 

4. A. panicolata. — A large shrub quite distinct in habit from 
either of the preceding, having somewhat of the aspect of 
a Dracaena. It sends up long bare stems about ten or twelre 
feet high, from the summit of which its large lanceolate leaves, 
from six to twelve inches long, spread forth, and from among 
these project large, long, pink-stalked, plume-like panicles of 
numberless small pale-pink flowers. Blossoms principally in 
February and March. 


Jacquinia. 

1. J. ruscifolia. — A very large round bushy shrub, four or five 
feet high, with narro*w lanceolate leaves, from one-and-a-half to 
two inches long, ending in a needle-like point ; bears in the Hot 
season a great profusion of small, star-like, bright-orange, rather 
pretty flowers. The whole shrub is of a dark sombre hue, not 
very t^reeable. The wood is exceedingly hard, and the plant 
is rather difficult of propagation. 

2. J. anrantiaca. — Is in most respects very similar to the last, 
except in haying somewhat larger leaves. 


JASMINAOH®. 

Jasmbram. 

Jasmine. 

A teiy numerous genus, a few of the species of which, claim 
aduds^oi^ eveiy garden, some for the fine fragraqce of their 
blossoms, aiid some for their sparkling beauty when covered 
witik namberless white, stai^ljUce flowers. Some two or 
thfeifS^ve fyUag^ which ajUme they may be conridered 
ornamenitol; but seyeral aris ymry oeame-lookiug shrubs^ and far 
at^ii^Yeii ^iijoept wheu in tflosspm. , These latter it is well 
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to prune in closely after flowering, and keep as small and com- 
pact as possible. Many are native of the hills of India, though 
thriving well in the plains. All are propagated easily by cuttings 
or layers during the Rains. 

1. J. angustifolium.— A small shrub with long twig-like stems, 
along which grow pairs of small oval, pointed, glossy leaves, 
about, an inch in length ; bears in the Hot months, in continued 
profusion, small white, star-like, exquisitely fragrant flowers. 
A delightful plant for perfuming the verandah during the time 
it4B in bloom. Dr. Roxburgh says of it, It is one of the most 
beautiful species of Jasmine I know. It is constantly covered 
with leaves, and their bright, shining, deep-green colour renders 
it always beautiful, and particularly well adapted for screening 
windows, covering arbours, &c.” 

2. J. approximatum. — ^An unattractive shrub but for the curious 
spider-like flowers it bears in March, with narrow, white» thread- 
like lobes, more than an inch long, quite scentless. 

3. J. arborescens. — A tree about ten or twelve feet high, with 
ovate, cordate, acuminate leaves ; very showy in the Cold and 
beginning of the Hot season, when loaded with its large corymbi- 
ferous panicles of large white fragrant flowers. 

4. J. auriculatum— — A small twining shrub, having 
large heart-shaped leaves, with a pair of minute leaflets on their 
footstalks ; bears in April numerous middle-sized, white, star- 
like, very fragrant flowers. 

5. J. Azoricum. — A large bushy shrub, with soft downy stems 
and heart-shaped leaves ; remarkably handsome in the month 
of February, when it bears in great profusion its large crowded 
heads of scentless flowers, the petals white inside and delicately 
tinged with red on the outside. 

6. J. candidum. — A shrub with narrow lanceolate feaves two or 
three inches long ; bears in the Cold season large white, five- 
lobed, periwinkle-like flowers, without scent. 

7. J. caudatum.— A not very attractive shrub ; bears in the 
Cold season middling-sized white flowers, with tubes an inch 
and a half long. 

8. J chQrsanthemum. — Dr. Roxburgh describes this as a stout 
shrub, from eight to twelve feet high, with stems as thick as a 
man’s leg, and foliage of dark-green unequally pinnate l^y^s ; 
bears corymbs ojf ten to twenty-flowered large, bright^yellow, 
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delightfully fragrant flowers ; he further observes it is a native 
of Nepaal, and that “ in the Botanic Garden it grows freely 
from cuttings, and becomes a stout, erect, ramous shrub, even a 
small tree, without the smallest tendency to lean or twine. 
Flowers more or less the whole year, bat, like the other species, 
the proper season is April and May, at which time it is the most 
desirable Jasmine I have yet seen.” 1 fancy this must have 
wholly disappeared from the Calcutta gardens, for 1 have never 
met with it. 

9. J. coarctatnm. — ^This Dr. Boxbnrgh describes as a#ry 
ramous shrub, with no tendency to climb, and says, “ it may be 
readily known, without any other mark, by the great number of 
flowers which form the little dense corymbs.” 

10. J. fruticans. — A common and,, very bcantiful small, twig- 
stemmed, twining shrub, with deep bright-green foliage of ter- 
nate leaves ; leaflets oval, side ones half an inch, and terminal 
one three-quarters of an inch long ; bears at nearly all seasons 
five-lobed, bright-yellow, scentless flowers. 

11. J. grandiflorum— Catalokian onSrANiSH Jasmink — Jdfee 
— ChumbSee — Kuth-bela — Kimd. — A very pretty shrub with 
graceful pinnate foliage, the leaflets less than an inch long ; in 
blossom daring the Hot and Bain seasons, with middling-sized, 
white, fragrant flowers ; resembles more than any other species 
in leaf, flower, and fragrance the common Jasmine of the 
English gardens. The flowers are much used for perfume in 
this country, retaining their odour when dried. When in a 
thriving condition a rather troublesome plant to keep in order, 
sprawling over a lai^e extent of space, and emitting roots from 
its stems whenever they touch the ground. It may be trained 
upon a single stem, which will eventually become as thick as a, 
man's wrist^ supporting, at the height of two or three feet, a large 
bushy head. But thus trained it is very apt to be blown down 
by stonng winds. 

l2i, J. fisterophyllum.— Of this Dr. Wallich observes, “ this 
o^hapiental Jasmine is probably the largest of -the genus, 
grovd^, M 1 am info^ed, to a cqh^derable tree.” Bears very 
:,^Un|pcens ye^ow, dolighifally fia^rahi flowers, but not in the 
jO^^ta Gardes, . wf^r$, Di^^ states, it has been more than 

Jthlf^'^ears without i3k>weidng.''^ ' 

^ J. t^ing ^ of handtome, vetdaUt, 
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glossy foliage; leaves lanceolate, pointed, five inches long; 
bears in February lax corymbs of middle-sized, white, faintly- 
fragrant flowers. 

14. J. Ugustrifolium. — A shrub of low growth, ornamental if 
only for its privet-like decussate foliage ; leaves oval, pointed, 
deep-green on their upper and pale on their under surface, 
leathery ; bears in February, in vast profusion, small umbels of 
middle-sized feebly-fragrant flowers. 

15. J. nudiflorum. — A trailing plant of slender habit, native of 
Ohi^a. Flowers an inch in diameter, yellow, scentless, borne in 
great profusion upon the plant when destitute of leaves. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Fortune from Chnsan in 1854 into the Agri- 
Horticultural Society’s Gai’den, where it gradually died off; 
seemingly unsuited to the climate. 

16. J. officinale. — The old familiar shrub, with light, graceful, 
pinnate, deep-green foliage, and cheerful sprays of fragrant 
white flowers, so commonly trained against the sides of houses 
in England ; hardly, if at all, known here, except that a plant 
or two may be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
None were there in Dr. Voigt’s time. 

17. J. pubescens. — A moderate-sized branching shrub, with 
heart-shaped, deep-green, silky loaves, and the young branches 
very downy ; bcais during the Cold season principally, in 
unlimited profusion, crowded downy umbels of large, pure-white, 
fragrant flowers, at which time it is exceedingly ornamental ; a 
very common plant. Dr. Iloxbuigh says it “ is in flower during 
tlie liains chiefly,” which does not quite accord with my obser- 
vation. 

18. J. Sambac — A babiax Jasmine — — A bushy 
under-shrub, from two to two-and-a-half feet high, with ash- 
coloured branches, and shining oval leaves from, four to six 
inches long and three inches broad ; in a perfectly sound and 
healthy condition would undoubtedly be a handsome plant for 
its foliage alone ; but, from some unassignable cause, scarcely a 
leaf upon .it but is always found either cankered, or partially 
decayed, or half nibbled away; insomuch that, although indis- 
^nsable in every garden for the exquisitely fragrant flowers it 
produces, it is best allotted a place in the bacj^rground in qn 
unfrequented spot. There are three or four varieties ha^ly>to 
be distinguished by the leaves, except that they are rounW and 
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more heart-shaped, and more decrepit-looking, the larger and 
finer the flowers ; blossoms daring the Hot mouths. Propagated 
by layers. 

Ist The SiNGLE-FLOWEBED ARABIAN Jasmine. — ^Bears more 
profusely than the other varieties, and more fragrant flowers. 

2nd. The Double-flowered Arabian Jasmine — BdebeZ.. 

3rd. The Great Double Arabian or Tuscan Jasmine — 
Motiya — Mogra . — Bears flowers like little white Roses ; ih much 
request among the natives, and sold in groat quantities in the 
bazars, strung together as neck-garlands. In the flowers ofrihis 
variety, possibly from the plant having been grown in a too- 
enriched soil, there is sometimes a curious propensity in the 
petals to become converted entirely into leaves. 

19. J. scandens. — A scandent shrub, with oblong-cordate 
shining leaves, from one to six inches long; bears in January 
and February corymbs of numerous pure white, delightfully 
fragrant flowers. 

20. J. simplicifolinm. A spreading shrub, with exceedingly 
pretty myrtle-like foliage of oval highly-polished leaves, less 
than two inches long; bears in the Hot season small white 
fragrant flowers. 

21. J.. syringeefolium. — A large twining bushy shrub, with 
glossy, rich, syriuga-like leaves ; bears in February corymbs of 
small white faintly-fragrant flowers. 

22. J. trinerve. —An extensively-climbing shrub, with polished 
oval, sharp-pointed leaves, remarkable tor the strong manner 
in which their three longitudinal nerves are marked ; bears in 
February flowers very similar to those of the last. 

23. J. sp. — An unnamed species very common in gardens 
about Calcutta ; a twining shrub, ornamental for its rich foli^e 
of lanceolate, long, pointed, highly varnished leaves, from two 
to three inches in length ; bears constantly, but particularly in 
Felamry, terminal corymbs of large, sparkling, white, very 
fragrant flowers, with the tube and under-side of two of the lobes 
pn^ple., The calyces also, , as well as the unexptmded buds, 
which are of a shining purple, hayq a very beautifiil efieot inter- 
mingled with the white flowers. Ope of the most delightful of 
the ^^pmines, ^ especially pleasing when in the mwning it 
peri^nies the garden .with.ite agreeable odour. 
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Myctanthes. 

N. Arbor-tristis . — Hdr Singhdr . — A tree about ten feet high, 
of most harsh and disagreeable aspect, common all over India : 
deserves some situation in the garden where it can be least seen 
for the boundless profusion of small, star-like, white flowers, 
with orange centre, which it bears each night from September 
to November, scenting at that time the atmosphere for a wide 
distance around with a delightful honey-like fragrance. The 
flmvers all drop off in the morning, and the ground becomes 
pUfectly carpeted with them. It is of very rapid growth, and 
the great long woody shoots which it bears annually should be 
cut completely in after flowering. It is propagated by seed. 


EIIKETJACEAO. 

Heliotropium. 

H. Peruvianum — Heliotrope. — In most works upon gardening 
the Heliotrope is stated to be a shrub two feet or l(‘ss in height. 
This gives a very poor and inaccurati) notion of what the plant 
is in localities most congenial to it. At Ootacamiind, for in- 
stance, in the Nilgherries, in some gardens it forms a fine com- 
pact verdant hedge, three or four feet high ; and in one garden 
in particular a plant might be seen as much as. ten feet in height 
and forty feet in circumierenco in the form of a dense bush, 
loaded in its season with blossoms. In the plains of India, 
however, it never attains to a large size. It succeeds very well 
in the open bonier, but is sometimes apt to perish from excess 
of wet in the Bains. It blossoms in the latter part of the Cold 
weather with itsf trusses of small lilac flowers, so well known for 
their sweet Vanilla-like fragrance. 

The most successful mode of cultivating this plant I have 
found to be as follow^s : — Sow the seed in October ; pot the 
seedlings off singly into large pots in which they are to remain 
permanently, and treat them in the way directed for producing 
the Tree mignonette; that is, nip off the undermost leaves and 
*buds as soon as they appear, and allow the plant to run up 
with a (dean stem to about four feet high, supporting it with a 
bamboo stake. Whep arrived at that height allow it to form a 
head. Thus formed it will require no further trouble, as it will 
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show little tendency afterwards to give out shoots below. In 
September of the following season it will come beautifully into 
blossom full two months earlier than plants left to themselves 
would do. Three or four plants thus treated, and placed near 
the verandah, have a very ornamental appearance, and in the 
morning particularly perfume the air delightfully. It is easily 
propagated by layers in the Cold season. There are several 
varieties, between some of which there is no marked difference. 
But the one called Voltaireanum, not uncommon in Calcutta, is 
a very beautiful and distinct one. The young shoots are oft a 
bluish-[)urple, and the unexpanded trusses of bloom of a very 
dark-purple colour; the leaves, also, are of a finer, darker 
green. 


LAMIACEiE. 

0 c i m u m. 

Toohee. 

Weedy-looking herbaceous plants, with little to commend 
them to a place in the garden except the agreeable and peculiar 
fragrance of their leaves ; raised from seed, which they produce 
in abundance. 

1, 0. sanctum. — A small plant with leaves and stem of a dull 
red-purple, and small purplish flowers ; common all over India, 
and well known for the sanctity in which it is held by the 
Hindoos ; very apt to become a troublesome weed in gardens 
where it has once established itself, shedding its seed abroad, 
and producing young plants in profusion, which the malees are 
very reluctant to destroy. 

2. 0. Basilicum, var. glabratum — Basil — GoolM Toohee . — 
Pleasing for the freshness of its rather large spear-formed, 
bright-green fragrant leaves. 

Oithosipboxiu 

1 . ' 6. iaottrw#.— A smidl herlmoeons plant, delicately beautiful 
when in full Blossohi in the eemon ; flowers small, pink) 
beme^ry nnm^ou^ apikea* Propagated from cuttings 

c>r byaeeds; ' 

v^y intareatiug and pretty Iti^le herba* 
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ceoiis plant ; blossoms in June, with lavender-coloured flowers, 
curious for their long-projecting white stamens. Baised easily 
from seed. 

Plectranthus. 

?. aromaticus — Bread-and-Buttbr Plant. — A low-growing, 
wide-spreading herb; bears small, pink, insignificant flowers; 
interesting only for its solid succulent leaves, which possess a 
pleasant aromatic fragrance. Every slip will readily strike. 

Coleus. 

1. C. Blumei. — An herbaceous plant, about two feet high, 
common in the Calciitta gardens; remarkably ornamental when 
in a healthy and thriving condition ; tlie heart-shaped, saw- 
edged leaves being then of a clear yellowish-green, curiously 
blotched over with marks of dull purple ; bears pretty spikes of 
small pale-blue flowers; must be renewed frequently from 
cuttings, as it becomes unsightly from age. 

2. C. scutellarioides. — When well-grown a most delightful pot- 
plant ; the stem, leaf-stalks, and leaf-veins of deep blood-red 
colour, which, mingled with the green of the leaves, gives it a 
very beautiful appearance, more especially so when in blossom 
with its spike of small pure azure-blue flowers. To be effective 
several plants should be grown in broad shallow flower-pots. 
Propagated easily by division. 

3. C. Verschaffelti. — A very lovely plant, with saw-edged, thick 
leaves, which, together with the stems, when in a healthy condi- 
tion and exposed to the sun, rival in glow and colour the richest 
crimson velvet. Most easily propagated by cuttings in sand. 
Of this there now exist perhaps some thirty varieties, distin- 
guished with fancy names, according to the markings of their 
piebald leaves of red and yellow ; now common in Calcutta. 

Anisochilus. 

A. combims. — A rather pretty herbaceous pot-plant ; beftra in 
September small lavender flowers on cluh-like heads. 

Lavandula. 

L. Spioa— LAVEKDBR.-^This delightful shrub is.easfly raised 
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from seed, and may be preserved for years, and grown to a con- 
siderable size ; but never, that 1 can learn, has been brought to 
blossom on the plains. On the Nilgherries plants of compara- 
tively small size produce flowers abundantly. 

Pogostemon. 

P. Patchouli — PuchorpcU. — A. coarse-looking, low, herbtwjeous 
plant, of no interest whatever in the garden, but for the peculiar 
strong fragrance of its leaves, which are sometimes gathered and 
laid in a chest with linen to imjmrt to it a fine scent. Propa- 
gated easily by cuttings or slips. 


Colebrookia. 

Large uninteresting shrubs, with coarse sage-like leaves ; bear 
spikes of small insignificant flowers in March, but hardly deservo 
the room they occupy in a garden. 1. C. oppositifolia. — Flowers 
pale chocolate. 2. 0. temifolia. — Flowers pale green. 


Mentha.. 

M. auricularia. — A small herbaceous plant ; very pretty when 
in blossom in November, with small lavender flowers, on dense 
spikes, three or four inches long, and as thick as a man’s little 
finger. Propagated by slips or cuttings. 

Salvia. 

Of the several handsome species of this genus few, it has been 
found, can endure the climate of the plains. 

1. S. splendens. — A rather large herbaceous plant, very superb 
when in full blossom ; the large gaping flowers, together with 
their large brimts, being of a brilliant scarlet. Some care must 
be bestowed to keep it in a healthy and thriving condition, 
otherwise it looks undghtly, notwithstanding its handsome 
flower^ It soop becomes old and worn, and must be frequently 
renew^ from cutting It reqiilres shade, bearing indifferently 
muc^f any expqshrd te direct sunshine. 

2/8. angattilblla.— An heibetcepus plant with icmg slender, 
stetm^ W of very untidy habit ; flowers small, pretty. 
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of a bright pure blue, produced in the Gold season ; does not 
thrire well unless transplanted occasionally, which is best done 
in October, 

3. S. patens. — A tuberous-rooted herbaceous plant ; bears very 
large exceedingly beautiful flowers of the purest azure-blue; 
thrives well and is a common plant at Outacamund, but is rarely 
to be met with on the plains, the climate of which it cannot 
long endure. 

4. S. coccinea. — A small herbaceous plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with long erect spikes of small crimson-scarlet flowers, 
rather pretty, but not very showy. Raised easily either from 
slips or from seed. 

Dracocephalum. 

Herbaceous plants, remarkable principally fur' tlio aromatic 
fragrance of their leaves; particularly 

D. Canariense — Bai,m-of-Gii.bad. — They are best treated as 
annuals, as they cannot be kept through the Hot and Rain 
seasons without more care bestowed on them than they deserve. 

Phlomis. 

P. leonurus -jEKUSAijEM Sage. — A coarse-looking, bushy 
plant, about three feet high, rather gaudy when in full bloom in 
the Cold season, with its succession of large bright-orange flowers 
produced in crowded whorls along the stem. Propagated readily 
from cuttings. 

Holmskioldia. 

H. coccinea. — A large woody, spreading shrub, five to seven 
feet high ; bears, in October and November, very curious flowers, 
in form like diminutive chamber-candlesticks, of a bright tawny- 
red, in boundless profusion, and is then a most beautiful object ; 
requires to be cut closely in after flowering, to keep it compact 
and within bounds. Propagated from cuttings, or from seed. 

• Oomphostenuna. 

•G. meUsssefoliam.— -A small herbaceous plant ; bears> in Sep- 
tember, whorls of largish orange-coloured flowers; a coarse- 
looking thing at best, much resembling a H^d-nettle. 
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Aloysia. 

A. citriodora.— Lemon-scented Vekbena. — Well known for 
the fine fragrance of its leaves : a very common platit in the 
gardens about Calcutta ; bears, principally at the beginning ’and 
end of the Cold season, long, pretty, graceful spikes of very 
small milk-white, fragrant flowers. At Ootacamnnd it grows to 
become an immense shrub, six or eight feet high, -with stem 
thicker than a man’s arm, and remains constantly covered with 
a profusion of blossoms ; plants, however, on the plains soon 
become decrepit and unsightly, and are rarely found more than 
two feet high before they die off. It is best, therefore, to renew 
plants by laying down slips or cuttings in the Cold weather. 
These should be put. in a flower-pot filled with silver-sand, and 
kept in a shady place till they stfrike, which they do very readily. 
The young plants should then be potted singly, and by the 
Bains they will become large and handsome. 

Verbena. 

Many of the species, hj^rids, and varieties of this beautiful 
genus may be met with from time to time in the Calcutta 
gardens, but no dependence can be put upon their being found 
there permanently, as they are very apt,* under any treatment 
whatever, to die off towards the end of the Bains. The losses, 
however, may be repaired by repeated sowings. If a packet of 
choice seeds be procured from England and sown in October, 
a good supply of plants of several varieties may be raised, which 
will come into blossom in March ; and little difSculty will be 
found in keeping these tiU the following Cold season, during 
which they will blossom beautiinlly. Some two or three erf the 
commoner kinds it may perhaps be found not necessary to mul- 
tiply in this way, as they are of a robust nature, and j^oung 
plapts .propagated from layers will survive the Ho^ and Bain 
seaSsoni;. fVom their trailing habit; wlien put out in the border* 
.Yarbenas hAye usually ah tuitidy appearance. Small drcular or 
each filled mth a distinct vid'iety, have a most charm- 
gluWTOg.efiE'^ during the thrylong time the.plants lAst 
4^thelu|i heigl^t;^^ 
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The Verbena loves a soil well enriebed with vegetable moald, 
but is impatient of wet. The beds in which it is planted should 
be slightly raised, so os to form low mounds. The tendency of 
the stems to throw out roots, wherever they rest upon the earth, 
sufficiently indicates that it requires frequent renewal of soil. 
The finer kinds never, that 1 have been able to discover, produce 
seed here. 

1. V. venosa. — Readily known by its long, spear>formed leaves ; 
bears duU-lavender flowers ; a very robust but not an attractive 
plant. 

2. V. Bonariensis. — coarse-looking plant of upright growth, 
about three feet high ; bears leirge clusters of very small unin* 
teresting lavender flowers. 

Stachytarpheta. 

The following are raised from seed : — 

1. S. mutabilis. — A large shrubby, herbaceous, rather coarse 
plant, with rough woolly leaves ; flowers small, Verbena-like, 
bright-red, upon spikes sometimes two or three feet long ; nearly 
always in bloom. 

2. S. Jamaicencis. — An herbaceous plant with smooth, pale- 
green leaves; produces long epi^l^s of small blue flowers; 
common, and of little merit. 

3. S. Orubica. — An herbaceous plant distinguished from the 
last from its leaves being strongly veined and much crimped, and 
its flowers of a violet colour. 


Lantana. 

A genua of very beautiful flowering plants, remarkable for the 
strong sage- like scent of their leaves ; nearly always in blossom 
during the warmer months ; very rapid in their growth, tmd 
requiring repeatedly, to be cut in, to keep them within bounds ; 
easily propagated by cuttings or by seed, whiiflr they all bear 
freely. 

1. L. ttifolia. — A small common, somewhat coarse-looking 
.jplant, but, notwithstanding, rather pretty ; blossoms with lieads 
of lavend^coloured flowsrs, succeeded by berri^ of thd same 
colour, bright like enamel, and as oma^mental as the flowers;' 

2. L. Se]loviiQaia.r— A small traflingphnt, having albc^herithe 
habit and appearance of a Verbena^ except for the bri^t little; 
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blue berries it bears, and the scent of its leaves ; flowers pale 
purple. 

3, L. Camara. — ^W ild Sage. — A large bushy shrnb, four or 
flve feet high ; most rapid iu its growth, with dark-green foliage 
of oval-notched, rough, powerfully-scented leaves; a common 
plant, often found growing wild, nevertheless exceedingly beau- 
tiful when iu full blossom, as it nearly always is, with its nume- 
rous small, semi-spherical compact corymbs of orange and yellow 
flowers, succeeded by bunches of purplish-black seeds. There 
are a great many varieties, named according to the colour of 
the flowers they bear. ‘ Le Bon Jardinier ’ gives the names of 
as many as eighteen, of which some half-dozen, perhaps, are now 
cultivated here. 

4. L. nivea. — In habit and foliage similar to the last ; flowers 
white, tinged with lavender, with yellow centre ; exceedingly 
delicate and beautiful. 

Citharexylon. 

C. subserratum. — A large handsome shrub, with much of the 
api)eurance of a Duranta, with dark-green verdant foliage ; bears 
during the Bains long drooping spikes of numerous small, milk- 
white, very fragrant flowers^. 

Clerodendron. 

A genus that comprises some of the most beautiful plants 
with which our gardens are adornccL Nothing can possibly 
surpass the loveliness of some of the species, particularly the 
seven first described below. The several species do not appear 
as yet to have been well determined. “Whoever,” says Dr. 
Lindley, “shall investigate tlie true distinctions between the 
beautiful species of Clerodendron with scarlet inflorescence, 
will find as ample a harvest of confusion to be reaped as he 
can desire.”* 

Some occasionally yield seed, and all may be propagated 
witboQt .difficulty by cuttings put down in the Bains, or from 
offsets or suckers, which mostapecies^send up abundantly. Sir 
3 , Paxton pbserves : ** Flowers are produced fixnn the top of 
the .ettfrent season’s shoots; therefore cut away wood of the 
previoihi aaason to witiiin two or idiree buds of the base.” 

' . , . ’ * .i;dx<frd»!s * ikiiaidca] p. 
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1. C. Ksempferi. — A shnib about three feet high; flowers, 
borne in April, of a coral-crimson colour, in a large close fuass, 
surmounting the head, of dark handsome leaves, in a very 
stately way. Sir J. Paxton says this is probably identical with 

2. C. fhlgens. It, as well as 0. pyramidale, Mr. Errington tells 
me,* is most easily propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, 
which soon become handsome plants. 

3. C. urticaefolium. — A plant of lower growth than the preced- 
ing, but very similar in the manner of flowering. Its deep rich 
green leaves set off admirably the exquisite crimson-scarlet 
heads of flowers which rise above them in September. 

4. C. pyramidale. — A shrub three or four feet high; bears, 
during the Rains, its flowers in enormous, dense, conical heads, 
presenting a truly magnificent appearance, though their colour 
is peiihaps somewhat inferior to that of other kinds, being of 
rather a pallid crimson, not so brilliant as in either of the two. 
preceding. 

5. C. hastatum. — A tall-growing shrub, native of Sylhet; 
remarkable for its handsome spear-head-like leaves; flowers 
described as more than five inches long, greenish-white, with 
the mouth of the throat marked with fine purple dots, borne in 
April and May. 

6. C. splendens. — A dwarf climber, native of Sierra Leone;, 
blossoms in large close clusters of gorgeous crimson flowers ; of 
exquisite beauty when in fine 'condition, as sometimes seen in 
the stoves in England. In the vicinity of Calcutta it can hardly 
be kept alive, and flowers, but very indifl'ereiitly, in January. 

7. C. squamatnm. — The stems of this shrub rise naked from 
the ground about three feet, and then bear a parasol-like expan- 
sion of handsome, rich green, heart-shaped leaves, surmounting 
which rise the heads of blossom, resembling a mass of bright 
crimson coral. When in full flower, in April and May, no 
plant can surpass this in beauty. 

8. C. sp. from Mauritius : in Garden of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society. — Somewhat I’esembles the last; blossoms in 
October, producing afterwards large, enamel-like, deep-blue 
seeds. 

9. C, fallax. — A shrub about three feet high; produces, in 
March, pale violet-coloured flowers in large semi-spherical 
heads upon slender stems, 

2 m: 
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10. C. fragrans. — A. vigorous, low-growing, large-leaved plant ; 
flowefrs very double, like little roses, white tinged with pink, of 
ejzquisitely delicate fragrance, borne in large compact heads 
during all the Hot and Bain seasons ; the leaves have a most 
disagreeable fetid smell ; a very troublesome plant in the 
border on account of its throwing up suckers to a considerable 
distance around. 

11. C. infortnnatum. — A common roadside weed, very pretty, 
however, in February and March, when bearing its large heads 
of pinkisk-white flowers. 

12. C. nutans. — A tall shrub, about eight feet high ; blossoms 
in November with an i. nmense profusion of large white, tubular, 
hanging flowers, presenting a most lovely appearance. 

13. C. siphonanthus. — A small i^hrub, native of India; blos- 
soms in May, with a great profusion of white tubular flowers, 
three or four inches long, when the plant, with its long strap- 
like leaves, has a very chaste, handsome appearance. 

14. C. odoratum. — A shrub of considerable size and spreading 
habit, requiring to be well cut in to be kept within bounds ; 
produces in February and March an unlimited profusion of 
pretty pale-blue, sweet-scented flowers. There is a variety 
that produces white flow'ers. 

15. C. phlomoides. — A shrub of some size, produces numerous 
small creamy-white flowers, very sweet-scented, particularly at 
night; a common jungul plant, hardly deserving admittance 
into the garden. 

16. C. smatum. — A large-leaved, coarse, unattractive shrub, 
nearly always in blossom ; flowers dull light-blue, not largo nor 
interesting. 

17. C. Thomson!. — A most beautiful climbing plant, of recent 
introduction, bearing during the Bains, in great profusion, large 
corymbs of flowers, with white calyx, and corolla with purple 
tube and deep-crimson limb; succeeded by puiqde berries 
of the size of a pea, very ornamental with the white persistent 
calyx; Most easily propagated. 

18. C. speciOBum. — Lately introduced. ^ 

Dnraata. 

1. D. Hunfleri. — A. rather large woody, thorny, but handsome 
spreading shrtd), native of tLe West Indies, about six feet high, 
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with bright-green foliage. Constantly in blossom with numerous 
drooping bunches of bright azure-blue flowers, succeeded by 
pretty orange-coloured berries of the size of a pea ; a common 
plant, found in most Indian gardens. From its neat foliage and 
thorny nature it fornis a very pretty garden hedge. Kaised 
easily from seed or by cuttings. 

2. D, Ellisii. — Differs in no very marked degree from the 
last, except that its flowers are white and its leaves somewhat 
smaller. 


Petrsea. 

1. P, Stapelia, — very extensive scandent shrub, with noble 
lanceolate leaves, native of South America: requires a stout 
framework of bamboo for its support ; bears bright, pure azure- 
blue, large, star-like flowers, in large, elegant, wreath-like 
clusters ; when in full blossom in October, and more especially 
in February, one of the loveliest objects in nature the eye could 
rest upon. It may be also trained as a standard. Propagated 
by layers, or from rooted suckers, which it not unfrequently 
sends up, 

2. P. erecta. — Except in its more upright habit of growth, the 
difference between this and the last is not very marked. 
The bracts are shorter, and more resemble the lower petals of 
the flower, the leaves are smaller, and the plumes of blossom 
perhaps not so handsome. 


Callicarpa. 

Not very ornamental plants ; bear large bunches of small, 
uninteresting flowers, succeeded by numerous shot-like berries, 
in October. 

1. C. cana. — Has large coarse woolly leaves, with berries of 
a milk-white colour, 2. C. ianceolaria. — Rather large coarse 
leaves, and bears pale lilac flowers. And 3. C, purpurea. — A 
neat shrub^ with small leaves; bears numerous pretty lavender 
berries^ 


Congea. 

C. aenrea. — Native of Martaban ; an exceedingly extensive 
climbing shinb, sometimes covering entirely the summit of a 

2 H 2 
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large tree, and when in blossom in January, and seen from a 
distance, has a very splendid effect, presenting a large uninter- 
rupted expanse of pale dull-red blossoms, somewhat resembling 
in form those of Petrma. 


GESNERACE^. 

Gesnera. 

A very numerous genus of choice, small herbaceous plants ; 
of exquisite beauty when blossoming in a thriving condition ; for 
the most part unsuited seemingly to the climate of the plains, 
as not more than the two following, I believe, are to be met 
with in the Calcutta gardens. 

1. G. Douglasii. — A very handsome species, with erect stems 
about ten inches high, upon the summit of which alone the 
foliage is borne : leaves lanceolate, four inches long, woolly, of 
a soft, agreeable yellowish-green ; bears, between January and 
April, rather large tubular flowers of a vivid orange-red It 
requires at all times the shelter of a verandah or conservatory. 
The soil in which it is grown should by no means be dense, or 
at all impervious to water. In the pot in which it is to bo 
planted lay some large pieces of brick, and over them a layer of 
cocoa-nut fibre, and then fill the upper half with a light soil 
of leaf-mould, river-sand, and shreds of cocoa-nut fibre, through 
which the water will drain down as soon as poured. Easily pro- 
pagated by removal of the suckers it sends up. 

2. G. tubiflora . — A native of Buenos A)’ro3, and a very com- 
mon plant indeed about Calcutta. The stems lie prostrate upon 
the ground, bearing at their extremities whorls of woolly 
lanceolate leaves five inches long; produces, in April, clusters 
of heavy but not disagreeably-scented, large, palish Primrose- 
coloured flowers, of tubular form, the tube three inches long, 
and then expanding so as somewhat to resemble a white Petunia. 
The root is tuberous, and might ewily be mistaken for a lar^e 
Potato ; should be grown in a pot^ but will bear exposure to 
thfeweather. Easily propagated by separation of the tubers in 
the C^ld season, but the plants, I believe, do not blossom, for 
aoihe time if the rtmta are mUG^ disturbed. Dr. Idndieycon- 
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siders this more properly a Gloxinia than a Gesnera* (See 
* Botanical Register for 1845/ p. 3.) ' 

3. G. Leichtlina. — A very handsome plant; with large heart- 
shaped, dark-green leaves, rendered soft and woolly by the 
crimson pubescence with which they are covered, with their 
umler-surface of a deep crimson ; in character mucli like those 
of sonoie of the Begonias: throws up footstalks two feet high, 
bearing a spike of pretty pale- vermilion flowers, 0 })ening in long 
succession. The bulbs, much like those of an Achiinenes, were 
sent me from England, and throve and blossomed well in my 
verandah at Gowhatti. ^ 

4. G. splendens. — Tlie tuber of the size of a large Potato. 

5. G. magnifica, purpurea. — These two last also I received 
from England : they throve in my verandah, but did not 
blossom. 

Besides the foregoing, about twelve named varieties are now 
cultivated, I am told, with success in the Betel-house. 


Achimenes. 

A genus of herbaceous tuberous-rooted plants, producing 
during the Rains a continued succession of large, most lovely 
flowers, in form something like those of the Petunia, but with 
a more flattened limb. The number of varieties is very great, 
nearly all of which may be easily procured from seedsmen in 
England. The plants are best kept under shelter from sun and 
rain, though I have seen them thriving very vigorously exposed 
to the full force of the latter, greatly of course to the detriment 
of their tender flowers. Their roots do not go deep into the 
earth, they therefore need only shallow pots or pans. If pots 
are used, half fill them with large pieces of brick, then put a 
layer of cocoa-nut fibre, and fill up with leaf-mould rendered 
grey with silver-sand and lighten^ with shreds of cocoa-nut 
fibre. If pans ate used, lay at the bottom of them a layer of 
cocoa-nut fibre, and fill up with soil tlie same as used with pots. 
The pans should then be let down in empty flower-pote, the 
rims of the former resting upon the rims of the latter, as repre- 
sented by fig. 8, page 69. By this means the plants will be 
raised up to view, and vermin will be prevented from creeping 
in through the hole at the bottom of the ^pans* When the 
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tubers begin to start, about March, put thorn in the soil an 
inch deep, not more than three at the most in each pan. After 
they have appeared above ground, water them constantly, or 
they will be liable to die down again. They remain in blossom 
more or less from June to October. In November cease to 
water them, and allow them to die down. They may then be 
left in their pots just as they are, and put away in some dry 
place till the time comes round again in March to repot them. 
Or the tubers may be taken up ; but when this is done great 
caution must be used, and the soil be watered some hours 
beforehand to render it as loose as possible, as the tubers, fi'om 
their scaly nature, are very brittle, and easily damaged. The 
several kinds may then be put away separately in jars or pots 
of sand till the season to repot them. 

An interesting method of growing Achimenes is to put a 
tuber in a handful of leaf-mould, and bind moss round it with 
string, so as to form a ball of the size of a Pnmelo. Lay it 
upon a flat earthen pan, with holes for drainage. Suspend the 
pan. in the verandah, and keep the moss constantly damp. The 
Achimenes will thrust itself through the moss, and thrive and 
blossom, and form a very prkty ornament. I have grown 
A. longiflora and A. alba in this way. 

Mr. Grote had in liis garden at Alipore a small circular bed, 
under the shade of a tree, in the open ground, planted with 
Achimenes, which, he told me, throve and flowered well there. 
The bed had a good foundation of kunkur for drainage. And Mr. 
S. Jennings at Allahabad says : I know of nothing that equals 
Achimenes for the open border during the liains.’' 

None of the varieties appear to bear having their shoots 
shortened ; and if much damaged in this way by the wind or 
any other cause, they do not recover themselves so as to thrive 
so well afterwards. The tops of the shoots, planted in sand, and 
welbwatered, soon form vigorous young plants. I have tried to 
strike other portions of the shoots; but not found any success- 
ful, except cuttings with a single joint. This kind .of catting, 
with about an inch of stem left below the joint, so as to serve /is 
a peg to secure it in its place, is let into the soil, so that the 
Jem with its contiguous pair of eyes and leaves is half buried* 
This ^ill soon form a rooted plant* A sprig also put into a 
phi^ of water- soon forms roots!. * Except, however, in esase of 
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aocidontal breakai^e of a raro specinaen. propagation by cntting-s 
is not worth while resorting to, as the plant is so prolific in 
producing tubers. 

The following I have had blossoming satisfactorily in niy 
verandah ; they comprise none of the so-named Tydsea kinds, 
Several of which I have tried, but without success as might have 
been expected, since they do not make scaly tubers, but only 
slender underground stems, nor suffer drying like Achimenes. 

1. A. longiflora major. — Flowers large, of a clear, pale azure- 
blue ; this is certainly about the most beautiful of all, as it is 
the commonest and most hardy. The plant is distinct from 
others in its tendency to throw up numerous suckers at a dis 
tance from the main stem. 

2. A. longiflora alba. — A variety of the former and equally 
beautiful, with pure-white flowers. 

3. Mauve Queen, flowers very large, of a deep, pure azure- 
blue, with orange eye; somewhat similar to longiflora major; 
but the plant is of a different habit, rather delicate, and not 
very free in blooming; 4. Ambroisb Veuschafpelt, flowers 
French-white, beantilully pencilled with violet: a delightful 
plant and a profuse bloomer; 5. Dr. Buenzod ; 6. Carl Wol- 
FOKTii ; and 7. Pausoni, are ordinary kinds of different shades of 
purple ; 8. violacea skmiplena, a profuse bloomer, very hand- 
some, with curious half-double purple flowers ; 9. grandiflora, 
a very distinct plant, with large handsome leaves ; flowers of a 
delicate rose-tint, with white eye ; the bulbs are as thick as a 
man’s little finger, and as much as four inches long ; 10. rosea 
elegans, a slender plant, with very small leaves; flowers small, 
bright pink; 11. METEOR, and 12. carminata splendens, of 
different shades of crimson ; 13. vivicans, and 14. eclipse, are 
all but the same; flowers not large, of dazzling scarlet; 15. 
scarlet perfection, flowers carmine-scarlet. 

Amongst those mentioned as the most beautiful are, Aurora, 
described as very fine, with flowers two inches in diameter, deep 
heavy scarlet, with light yellow eye, besides : — 

• Adonis; amabilis; elegans; Escheriana; Estella; gigantea; ignoa; 
xnagniflea; Mazeppa; Boezlia. 

Glounia. 

This, like the last, is a very numerous genus of tuberofts^ 
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rooted herbaceous plants, some remarkable for the vcl vet-like 
lustre on their large oval leaves. Tliey producre roundish bell- 
formed flowers of astonishing sjdcmdour during the Kains. 
They are easily obtained from England, and sometimes blossom 
beautifully, but do not seem to last long in this country, owing 
perhaps to sufficient care not being bestowed upon them. Tlio 
mode of cultivation suited to them is the same nearly as that 
given for Achimenes. Sir J. Paxton observes that “ the richest 
colours are usually produced in somewhat mellowed light, and 
that blossoms shaded by the leaves will be found of a richer 
tint than more exposed blossoms.” They require some situation 
under shelter from the sun and from the rain. They thrive 
vigorously and blossom well, Mr. J. Scott tells me, in the grass 
conservatories in the Botanical Garden. Mr. Coles Hardingo 
states that at Rangoon he hybridfeed the flowers of plants ho 
had in bloom there, and was very successful in raising fresh plants 
with the seed he saved from them. He sowed the seed in well- 
drained pans, filled w ith a mixture of sand and sifted leaf-mould, 
and covered with a piece of glass. They germinated in a week, 
and the seedlings were fit for pricking out singly into small pots 
in about a month : then they were covered with bell-glasses, 
till they had become strong and formed tubers. Mr. Coles 
llardinge owed much of his success, I believe, to his seed having 
been fresh, as that which I have procui ed from England I have 
found to fail in germinating. Dr. J. Beaumont, of Indore, writes 
to the Agri-Horticultural Society : — 

I find Gloxinias do bettor if made to flower twice a year. I 
plant the bulbs in January; they flower in April; are dried in 
May ; repotted and watered as soon as they begin to sprout in 
July, and they flower again in August and September. Treated 
thus, the bulbs are finer, larger, and grow much stiongor than if 
flowered only once; and there is the advantage of two croj)s of 
flowers.” 

G. maculata.— A very common plant in Calcutta, altogether 
distinct from any of the florists’ kinds spoken of above ; of large 
strong-growing habit, handsome for its bright, glossy, succulent, 
heart-^shaped leaves; bears in November, when it can be 
l^roqajght to blossom, which^ it is very shy of doing, large pale- 
bld0» tumid, bellrformed flowers. It should be potted in a light 
;tich soil, and be suppUed with abundance of water during the 
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time of its growth. Shortly after the time of flowering the 
stems die down, when the large scaly tubers should be put away 
undisturbed in their ix)ts till about May, at which time they 
begin to start again, and should be repotted. 

^schynanthus. 

Plaints of this genus are natives of humid forests, and several 
are found in Assam. As regards their leaves and manner of 
growth, they much resemble the Hoya, but produce flowers very 
dissimilar. In their native localities they are epiphytal, and in 
Europe are said to succeed best in reduced moss, with a little 
heath-soil and potsherds, as also to flourish most .luxuriantly on 
a log of wood covered with moss, fastened with copper wire. 
The above mode of culture points out the necessity of a light 
open soil of vegetable mould for their cultivation in this 
country. In the vicinity of Calcutta they thrive, generally 
speaking, but very indifferently, though plants of so much 
beauty as to deserve every attention bestowed upon them to 
make them thrive. Their cultivation in the Betel-house is 
attended with some success, I understand ; though they flower 
but poorly there. 

1. ^s. grandiflorus. — ^A native of India ; bears, in September, 
heads of large trumpot-like flowers, of a beautiful crimson- 
scarlet colour with dark stripes. 

2. iEs. sp. in Calcutta Botanical Gardens. — Altogether smaller 
in habit, is also very beautiful in blossom, producing flowers of 
the same colour and at the same season as the last. 3. Ms. 
Roxburghii. Flowers described as scarlet. 4. Ms. zebrina. 


CRESCENTIACE^. 

Crescentia. 

1. C. Ciyete — Cala.bash-tree. — ^A tree shrub : flowers large, 
bell-shaped, greenish-white, with dull-purple lines. Principally 
interesting for the pumpkin-like gourd it bears, of which Mr. 
txosse says, in Jamaica admirable domestic vessels are made. 

2. C. acuminata. — ^A curious evergreen shrub, interesting from 
the character of its steins, which bear wings, rendering them of 
the same broad fiat appearance as the leaves* 
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Eigelia. 

K. pinnata. — A large, coaree-looking tree, unfit for the garden, 
remarkable for the carious way in which the bunches of dull 
liver-coloured flowers dangle from diflerent parts of it at the end 
of their rope-like flowering stems, six feet in length. These 
are succeeded by enormous cucumber-like pods, sometimes in 
bunches of two or three together. 


BTGNONIACE2E. 

Bignonia. 

The species of Bignonia, natives of this country, are nearly 
all trees of largo size, producing . great dull red and yellow, 
unpleasantly-smelling flowers. Those most deserving a place 
ill the garden have been introduced into India, and are plants 
of scandent habit ; these, when in full bloom, are truly charming 
objects. They are benefited by being well pruned in after they 
have done flowering. All are exceedingly easy of propagation. 
Cuttings strike freely. 

1. B. Chamberlaynei ; syn. equinoctialis. — A most extensively- 
spreading shrub ; covers a large space of trellis or wall in a 
very short time, and requires to be often pruned in to keep it 
within bounds; throws out slender green stems to a great 
length, along which it bears pairs of pinnate leaves. Each 
leaf consists of two oval, pointed, wavy, smooth, shining leaflets, 
two inches long. From the axils of the leaves are borne 
primrose-coloured thimbled-formed flowers, with the tube two 
inches long, produced in great profusion nearly at all times, 
contrasting beautifully with the richly verdant and graceful 
foliage. 

2. B. crocigeria. — A climbling shrub of the habit of the pre- 
ceding, and bearing in the Hot season flowers similar in form 
and size, of a dull tawny-yellow colour; not a common plant, 
nor a very attractive one, 

3. B. gracilis.— An extensively-climbing shrub, with rich* 
viin\|sbed-green, pinnate leaves, of two leaflets, broadly oval, 
pbmted, two inches long; bears, daring the Hot months, a vast 
\^to^i<m of flotieiB, in form and colour similar to those of an 
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Allamanda, with a tube two inches long, expanding at the 
mouth into five lobes, three inches across. During the time 
that it is in blossom a plant of extraordinary beauty. 

4. B. incamata. — A climbing woody shrub, with smooth, rather 
leathery, lanceolate leaves, three. to four inches long, bears 
flowers similar to the last in size and form, of pale lilac colour, 
striped with deep purple ; produced in great profusion in the 
Hot months, and presenting a remarkably handsome effect 
upon the Bay-leaf-like foliage. 

6. B. venusta ; syw. Chirere. — A climbing shrub, spreading over 
a vast space where room is afforded it. The foliage consists of 
pairs of pinnate leaves along the stem, of two heart-shaped, 
pointed, dull-green leaflets, three inches long. From the axil 
of each leaf is borne a crowded drooping corymb of tubular 
vermilion- coloured flowers, two inches long ; blooming in 
January and February in such exuberant profusion as to cover 
the entire surface of the plant with a carpet of colour. . Probably 
no plant in the world presents a more truly gorgeous appearance 
than it does then. 

6. B. undulata. — Is described as a tree with drooping branchlets 
like those of the Weeping- willow, and bearing in March small 
racemes of very large, erect, inodorous, orange-coloured flowers. 
“ When in flower,” Dr. Roxburgh says, ‘‘ one of the most beautiful 
small trees I have seen.” 

7. B. quadrilocularis. — A large tree, blossoms at the beginning 
of the Hot season with large erect panicles of many-flowered, 
large, rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. 

8. B. amoena. — ^A small handsome tree, with cheerful foliage 
of narrowly-lanceolate dark -green leaves, two inches long ; pro- 
duces in the Hot season numerous funnel-shaped large yellow 
flowers, with mouth expanding into five orange-coloured lobes. 

9. B. picta and 10. B. Bozleana are of late introduction* 

Prederika (Predericia P) 

P. Gtdllaami. — A new creeper recently introduced. 


Hillingtonia. 

M. hortensis.— A lo*fty tree, with exceedingly beautiful foliage 
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of deep-green decompound leaves, looking remarkably handsome 
in the Cold season, when in blossom with its numberless panicles 
of large, pure-white, fragrant flowers. Not an uncommon tree, 
and one, as Dr.-Eoxburgh well remarks, adapted for avenues and 
plantations. 

Amphilophinm. 

A. Mutisii. — A climbing shrub of most extensive growth, 
making its way to the summit* of the loftiest trees. Far from 
being an ornamental plant, except for the flowers it occasionally 
produces in October, which are largo, of a fine purple colour, 
and, from the manner in which they are borne, somewhat 
resemble great clusters of Grapes. 

« Spathodea. 

1. S. uncinata. — An extensively-S 2 )reading climbing shrub, with 
very slender stems and dense foliage of opposite binate leaves ; 
leaflets narrowly heart-shaped, an inch long ; boars in the Hot 
season numerous pale livid-red flowers, neither large nor very 
interesting. 

2. S. serrulata. — A high tree ; bears in May, in great profusion, 
drooping creamy- white flowers of extinguisher form, seven inches 
long. 

Tecoma. 

1. T, grandiflora. — A handsome climbing slirnb, with graceful 
gpray-like foliage of bipinnate leaves ; leaflets seven, roundish, 
saw-edged, about three-quarters of an inch long. Trained up a 
high pole, surmounted by two short cross-beams, in the manner 
of a turnstile, it will let fall its great drooping clusters of large 
orange-coloured flowers in a very beautiful way during the 
Hot months. It sheds its leaves in the Cold season, when it 
should be well cut in, and the numerous suckers it sends up all 
around be removed, and some enriched soil be given to the 
roots,, The suckers will afford a supply of fresh young plants. 
It bears seed abundantly in Noveml^. 

2. T. radfeans. — A small shrub three or four feet high of most 
.. graneful foliage, similar to that of the last, but of smaller 

and more dense and verdant; of sprawling habit, 
uihitting roots j&apiits branches wherever t£ey touch f^e ground ; 
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constantly in blossom with a profusion of drooping corymbs of 
orange-scarlet tubular flowers, an inch and a quarter long. 

3. T. jasminoides. — A scandent shrub, with bright, dark green 
pinnate foliage ; leaflets five to seven, smooth, shining, narrowly- 
oval, pointed ; certainly one of the most beautiful plants of the 
garden ; continually in blossom with corymbs of large, rosy- white, 
much-expanded flowers, with dark-purple centre. Propagated 
readily by cuttings. 

4. T. stans. — A small tree, six to eight feet high, of remark- 
ably graceful foliage of pinnate leaves : leaflets from seven to 
eleven, three or four inches long, much slashed and notched ; 
when in full blossom, as in the vicinity of Calcutta it nearly 
always is, a most beautiful plant. Flowers very large, funnel- 
shaped, with wide-expanded mouth, golden-yellow. It is killed 
by the Cold season in the Upper Provinces, but seeds sown 
there in March produce plants which blossom beautifully in 
October. 

5. T. apiifolia. — A variety of the last with parsley-like foliage 
is met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

G. T. velutina, — A handsome plant of the same size as the 
last, and with very similar flowers ; leaflets lanceolate, five inches 
long, saw-edged, and not deeply cut. 

Eccremocarpus. 

E. scaher. — A beautiful, slender, climbing shrub ; bears mid- 
dling-sized, tubular, pale-red flowers ; grows freely at Ootaca- 
mund, but I have never seen it in the plains. I have many 
times sown the seed, but it has neve^ germinated. 


ACANTHACEiE. 

In plants of this order our Indian gardens are rather rich. 
They are /or the most part easy of culture, and are propagated 
yeadily from cuttings during the Bains. All require very much 
the same mode of treatment; that is to say frequent renewal, 
transplantation to fresh soil every year or so, and close cutting 
in when the flowering season is over, otherwise they soon come 
to look unsightly* 
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, In Vol. L, New Series, of the ‘ Journal of the Agri- Horticultural 
Society’ is,'a descriptive and classified list of all the plants of this 
order cultivated in the Botanical Gardens, by Dr. 1\ Anderson, 
at the conclusion of which are the valuable remarks I take leave 
to subjoin : — 

“ Until recently all the Acanthacete have been cultivated in the 
open ground, generally in the flower borders of the garden, where 
the soil is kept open. Under this treatment many of the species 
grow vigorously, and afford in their season of bloom some of the 
gayest ornaments of the Indian flower-garden ; but there are 
many other lovelj’^ species, and especially those which inhabit the 
cool mountain forests of the Himalaya, the Khassia hills, Ceylon, 
and Java, with some delicate American species, which have been 
kept alive with difficulty. The dry atmosphere and scorching sun 
prevailing during March, April, and ‘May are most pernicious to 
these plants, and, excepting perhaps moisture stagnant about 
their roots, are the worst conditions in which they could be placed. 
Shade-loving species of Acanthacese have, however, lately been 
removed to a cool house, like those adopted here for the cultivation 
of Orchids and Ferns. In such structures these delicate Acanthacese 
have grown with a surprising vigour, and have become a mass of 
beautiful luxuriant foliage, and many of them have already blos- 
somed as freely as in their native forests. 

“ Some of the Ituellia and the allied genera Stephanophysum and 
Stemonacanthus, nearly all the Strobilanthi, some of the Dsedalac- 
anthi, all the Aphelandreaj, Cyrtanthera, Beloperone, the American 
Justicim, several of the] Eranthoma, and five species of Thyrsac- 
anthus thrive under shelter ; while exposed in open borders some 
of them barely exist, and scarcely ever flower.” 


Thunbergia. 

1. T. fragrans.— An herbaceous climbing plant, with slender 
stems and rough, small, heart-shaped leaves ; bears nearly always 
beautiful snow-white flowers of the siae of a rupee ; very orna- 
mental grown in a pot. Propagated from seed, which it bears 
in abundance* Contrary to what the name would seem.to denote, 
the lowers have no fragrance whatever. 

2. T. gwidiflora. — A most extensive climbing shrub, with heart- 
fiwrm# l^ves ; grows to the summit of the loftiest trees, cover- 
ing them with a curtain of foliage so dense as, when seen from 
a distance, to present the appearance of some ivy-dad ruin. It 
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may, however, by training and close pruning, be made to blossom 
beautifully of a small size ; bears very large, pale-blue, widely- 
expanded flowers at all seasons, but principally in the Cold 
weather. 

3. T. laurifolia. — A" large climbing shrub, native of Burmah ; 
bears flowers hardly to be recognised from those of the preceding, 
but quite diflerent foliage, the leaves being of a long, lanceolate, 
tapering form, nine inches long ; when trained over a wall or 
trellis the profusion of large flowers, two-and-a-half inches 
across, of the palest lavender colour, which it bears, makes it a 
truly delightful object during the Cold season. Yields seed 
abundantly. 

Meyenia. 

1. M. Hawtayneana. — A neat, pretty, climbing plant, with 
slender thread-like stems, and very rigid heart-shaped leaves, 
an inch and a half long; bears, at nearly all s'easons, large 
azure-blue flowers, with a white tube ; a native of the Nilgher- 
ries, and rather delicate in the plains, where it is very apt to die 
off ; succeeds better in the open ground than in a pot, and 
should be planted in a shady spot; seeds abundantly in the Cold 
weather. 

There is likewise a white variety. 

2. M. erecta, — ^A dwarf woody shrub two or three feet high, 
with smooth, myrtle-like, oval leaves, the stems and young 
shoots of a deep purple colour ; bears, principally in the Cold 
season, large, beautiful, gloxinia-like, azure-blue flowers, with 
pale-yellow tube. This charming plant, introduced from Kew 
in 1859, thrives here so well, and is so easily propagated, that it 
has now become one of the commonest ornaments of the Cal- 
cutta gardens. There is a variety with white flowers, but the 
blue is much the handsomer. Propagated by cuttings in the 
Bains ; produces abundance of seed in the Cold season. 

Hexacentris. 

, H. coccinea.— An extensively-climbing sbrub; ornamental if 
kept within bound ; has curious parallel-nerved, narrow, heart- 
shaped leaves, about four inches long; bears moderate-sized 
flowers of singular form and of yellow and dull orange-red colour 
in the Cold season. 
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Henfreya. 

H. Bcaadens. — A ehrnb of moderate size, native of Sierra Leone, 
vrith smooth lanceolate leaves five inches long ; bears in March 
large, white, handsome, thimble-formed flowers. 


Dipteracanthns. 

D. ciliatns. — An exceedingly charming small prostrate-grow- 
ing shrub, with oval, pointed, hoary leaves, tfvo inches long ; 
blossoms in September with beautiful large, thimble-formed, 
pure azure-blue flowers with a white tube. 

Petalidium.. 

P. barlerioides. — A very pretty small shnib, with round smooth 
leaves; bears ‘in February and March a profusion of bunches of 
large, white, thimble-formed flowers. 

Stephanophysum. 

1. 8. repens. — A small herbaceous plant ; bears, nearly always, 
heads of vivid-scarlet flowers, an inch and a half long, of a horn- 
like form, with gaping mouth : sparkling and pretty. 

2. S. Boikiei. — A remarkably beautiful plant, about two feet 
high, with wavy, oblong, pointed leaves; bears in the Cold 
season heads of numerous large, tubular, heath-like, deep- 
crimson red flowers, about two inches long. A profuse bloomer. 

Strobilanthes. 

1. S. scabra. — ^An exceedingly pretty small shrub when, in 
March, it bears in great profusion its clusters of small thimble- 
formed, sulphur-coloured flowers. 

2. S. auriculata. — A small plant of rather coarse appearance, 

but very handsome while bearing its numerous heaiip of pale 
lilac, .,)thimble-fonned flowers in the Cold season. , 

3. 8. SaWniana.— A small shrub two feet high, remarkable for 
its hm^e deep-green, pointed oval, saw-edged leaves, from two 
to fpur inches long, with their under-surface of a purplish-red 
colour ; bears large lilac flowers in the Cold season. 
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4. S. macalata, olim Bnellia. — A small herbaceous plant ; when 
in vigour very ornamental for the double row of blotches of 
silvery film upon each of its large, smooth, glossy, deep-green 
lanceolate leaves, three or four inches long. Dr. Anderson 
remarks : " The silverywhite spots on the leaves, so beautifully 
marked in its native forests, are seldom well developed in 
Calcutta.” 

5. S. tomentosa. — A small not very ornamental plant, with 
densely woolly stem and leaves. 

6. 8. sessilis. — Native of Bombay; described in Curtis as 
bearing large handsome blue-rimmed flowers with lilac tube. 


GoldltiBBia. 

1. G. colorata. — A handsome small shrub three feet high, with 
'oval, taper-pointed, saw-edged, deep gi'een leaves, which, while 

it is in blossom, from December to March, contrast well with its 
sprays of gay crimson bell-like flowers. 

2. G. isophylla. — A very cheerful and delightful little bushy 
plant about two feet high, with dark willow-like leaves ; 
blossoms in* the shade in the Cold season, with an tmlimited 
profusion of pale-blue flowers, like those of the BEarebell 
Campanula. 

3. G. anisophylla. — ^Differs imperceptibly from the preceding, 
except in having its pairs of leaves of unequal size, and its 
flowers a little larger. 

4. G. glomerata. — A dwarf rather prostrate shrub, with hoary 
green leaves, which contrast finely with the beautiful large, 
deep azure-blue flowers, with swollen white tubes, that it bears 
in the Cold season. 

6. G. lamiifolia.— A very pretty small slender trailing plant ; 
bpars in the ColU season numerous little pale-lilac thimble- 
formed flowers. 

6. 0. divaricata.— Dr. Anderson describes as a large shrubby 
species froxp the temperate forests Nepal ; bearing laige 
snowy-white flo'v^ers with a dark brC^' spot on the ofiihe 
tnf>e of the corolla : plants die after ripening their seed. 

7. G. rubescenib— Anderson says : “A native 
temperate forests ^kini: a beautiful s^pedes pi<ei^in^'n' 
proflisioh of large blue, flcnvers once only in 

2 - » 
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Dsdalacanthus. 

B.bplendens. — Dr. Anderson says : “ A very handsome species.” 
The segments of the corolla change to a dark cinnabar colour on 
the opening of the flower. 


Asystasia. 

1. A. formosa. — A truly lovely small herbaceous plant, pro- 
duces large handsome, bright-scarlet, tubular blossoms in con- 
stant succession all the year round nearly; rather delicate; 
should be grown in a pet and kept somewhat in the shade. 

2. A. Coromandeliana. — A trailing plant of weedy and untidy 
habit ; grows in the shade, and overruns the ground in a very 
short time ; bears numerous pretty thimble-formed pale-purplo 
flowers, with light straw-coloured tube. 

3. A. AMcana. — Flowers almost pure white, produced nearly 
throughout the year. 


Barleria. 


1. B. bnzifolia. — A dwarf, woody, prickly, weedy kind of plant ; 
bears in the Cold season small white, bell-formed flowers, of 
little interest. 

2. B. ciliata. — A very ornamental bushy shrub about three 
feet high ; blossoms in the Cold season with numerous rather 
lai^e, bright, pale-blue flowers. 

3. B. cxistata. — A handsome bushy shrub three feet high; 
bears in S^[>tember and October a profusion of fine azure- 
bilue flowers. 

4. B. dl<;hot oiwa — Exactly like the preceding, except that it 

bears white flowers in September. ^ 

5. 6. GibsonL — A bushy shrub, about three feet high, with 
smooth, iraiated, lanceolate leaves, four. inches long; by far the 
mpst sIk^ of sJl the Barlerias, and a splendid ornament in the 
Cold season, when it piatsf'forth its constant successibn of bright 

flowers,,, three or four tiines largm: than those of ahy 


WWW- 

snM^ thorny plant, mth the lon^ namw, 
their red toidrib ; bears small 
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straw-coloured flowers on great, chocolate-brown wheat-ear-like 
heads ; curious, but not very ornamental. 

7. Bi rosea. — A small shrub, very beautiful in the Cold 
seasqn when bearing its profusion of rose-coloured blossoms. 

8. B. sp. — From Mauritius; somewhat similar to the pre- 
ceding, but of larger growth ; a splendid object in November 
and December, when it becomes one complete mass of rose- 
coloured blossom. 

9. B. Prionitis. — A small thorny shrub about two feet high, 
a common weed of this country ; bears pale nankeen flowers, 
which have a pretty appearance upon the deep-green verdant 
leaves, when the plant is in good condition. 

10. B. caerulea. — ^A small not very pleasing plant ; bears azure- 
blue and rather pretty flowers, but on great ugly heads of com- 
pressed bracts. 

11. B. hirsuta. — An agreeable shrub when in blossom with its 
bright azure-blue flowers. 

12. B. montana. — A pretty plant, with deep-green leaves shot 
with purple : flowers pale rose-colour. 

Geissomeria. 

G. aurantiaca. — A very handsome shrub, three feet high, with 
large, thick, glossy laurel-like leaves ; bears in February and 
March blossom-heads of bright vermilion tubular flowers an 
inch long ; requires to bo kept in a shady situation, or the leaves 
lose their fine verdant appearance. 


Gymnostachjmm. 

G. Zeylanicnm . — A lovely little plant. Dr. Anderson says, 
with variegated leaves, native of the shady forests of Ceylon. 
Under the synonym Fittonia are given some two or three other 
species of low trailing habit ornamental for the pink or white 
veins of their leaves. 


Acanthus. 

A. Bicifolins — Hurkwt.-^A shrub about three feeii: h%h, 
curious for the perfect resemblance its piididy leaves . te 
those of the Solly; produces in April and May 
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iioweri^ somewhat like those of the blue Iris; may be seen 
growing wild in wet ditches about Howrah. 

CroBsandra. 

C. inltindibuliformis. — A small shrub’ two or three feet high, 
with lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, throe or four inches long ; 
bears largish orange-yellow flowers, upon wheat-eai>like Heads, 
in uninterrupted succession from March to November. 

There is a variety with'orange-scarlet coloured flowers. 

Aphelandra. 

1. A, oristata. — A noble-looking shrub, three feet high, with 
lanceolate taper-pointed leaves, seven or eight inches long; 
bears in March, on the summits of the stems, crowds of quadran- 
gular spikes of brilliant-scarlet flowers. 

2. A. fblgens. — In general character not very dissimilar to the 
last, but has smaller leaves ; blossoms in the Cold season, and 
produces much larger flowers, 

3. A. tetragona. — A plant of extraordinary beauty when in full 
blossom ; bears densely-set vermilion-coloured flowers along the 
edges of the long cube-formed ears. Of dwarf habit, with rich 
foliage of lanceolate, taper-pointed, wavy leaves. 

Fhlogacanthus. 

P. thyrsiflorus.— A large shrub, from six to ten feet high, with 
handsome, laurel-like, very verdant leaves ; bears in January 
and February, in great profhsion, long crowded spikes of large 
tawny-brown flowers ; much commended for its b^uty by Box- 
bhrgk 

Graptophyllnm. 

1. 0. hqrten8S.-^A shrub of moderate size, with large, oval, 
pointed leaves six inches long, of a dull deep-green .above and 
of a dark-iedi on &e under<suHace> ; useful placed as a screen to 
keejg CAitof view any^ing ui»ightly, as well as a flne foil lo 
HdTtetiAg plants in teaat of it. Var. 0. pictum. — CABtOATorsB 
large shrub with remarkably beautiful ibliage> the 
-^Mves brag large, heaad^haped, of a flne pure green mottled 
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with blotches of creamy-white ; interesting also for the pretty 
pink flowers it bears. 


Cyrtanthera. 

. 1. C. Pohliana . — A small plant with pointed oval leaves three 
inches long, bears in the Cold season crowded heads of rose- 
coloured, long, tubular flowers, ending in long gaping lobes 
with long-projecting stamens ; rather pretty. 

2. C. aurantiaca. — Flowers Aphelandra^-like, large, handsome. 

Adhatoda. 

A. cydoniffifolla. — A most beautiful shrub in -Mr. Grote's col- 
lection, native of Brazil ; bears in the axils of the leaves large 
flowers, with the upper lip white, spotted with purple at the 
top ; the lower deep-purple with a yellow ray down the middle. 

Beloperone. 

1. B. oblongata . — A handsome small plant, nearly always in 
blossom with large purplish-crimson flowers. 

2. B. nervosa. — Of larger habit them the last, with larger 
leaves ; flowers pink. 

3. B. verrucosa. — A small plant, with pink flowers not unlike 
those of a Dead-nettle. 


Eranthemum. 

1. E. bicolor. — A small plant, very beautiful when in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, except in the Cold season, with' 
its rather small, pure-white, sparkling flowers, with a dark- 
puce spot on the under lip. 

2. E. crenulatum. — A small dirub, bears in the Cold season 
pure-white flowers) prettily pencilled with puce-coloured mark- 
ings. 

3. E. erectum. — A plant about three feet high, vith small 
narrow leaves ; bears, in the Cold season, flowers of a most 
beautiful blue with dark eye. 

.4. E. nervosum ; syn. Dsdalacanthns. — A large bush, with la%e 
blackl^-gteen leaves; of extraordinary beauty when in Ml 
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bloom in February, with its profusion of deep azure-blue flowers 
on large prettily-pencilled ears. Far. E. pulchellum. — Bears 
flowers in March, similar, but of a paler blue. 

5. E. stiictum. — Bears flowers much like those of E. erectum, 
but with a light eye, and has much larger leaves. 

b. E. gran^oUum. — plant of straggling habit with pale-blue 
flowers. 

7. E. raoemosum . — A small under-shrub of great beauty, native 
of Moluccas, with oblong leaves ; bears in November large pretty 
flowers, pale pink, or white tinged with red. 

8. E. BlnmeL 

9. E. cinnabarinnm. — Froni the Tenasserim forests : bears large, 
conspicuous flowers. 

10. E. igneum. — Lately introduced. 

Justicia. 

1. J. Betonica. — A small herbaceous plant, remarkable prin- 
cipally for the beautiful pencilling of the ears on which the 
flowers are borne. 

2. J. calycotricba, syn. Thyrsacanthns. — A small, delicate plant, 
very pretty when in bloom, in the Cold season, with its close 
heads of pale-lemon flowers. 

3. J. camea . — A very choice and handsome plant, two or three 
feet high ; bears, in the Cold season, large, gaping, rose-coloured 
flowers in great clustered heads. 

4. J. coceinea, syn. Thyrsacanthns. — A shrub, three or four feet 
h%h, with large, handsome oval leaves, as much as ten inches 
long, of a dark btight-green, relieving beautifully the brilliant, 
crimscm-scarlet, tubular flowers, two inches long, borne on 
densely-crowded spikes. In a good soil apt to be troublesome 
from the numerous suckers it throws up aroxmd. 

5. J. Gendarossac-Bears flowers of moderate size, dirty-white, 
and of little beauty. 

6. grandifofl^— A handsome-foliaged plant with delicate 
^Vrers ; flom the Tenasserim forests. 

7. ~ J, rutilans, eyn. ThyTBfleanthii»---Flower8 scarlet 

Paistrophe. 

. 1. P. tliicteEiar--'A pretty, cample little plant, two feet high ; 
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boars in the Gold season unpretending flowers, consisting, merely 
of two pale>pink, narrow, strap-like lobes. 

2. P. speciosa. — ^Yery similar to the foregoing, except that the 
flowers are of somewhat larger size. Roxburgh says of it : “A 
native of Bengal, where it blossoms in the Cold season, and is 
one of the greatest ornaments of the forests.” 

8. P. angnstifolia anreo-variegata. 

Sanchezia. 

t 

S. nobilis. — Native of Ecuador: of late introduction : described 
as resembling an Aphelaudra ; an abundant bloomer, with laige 
dense terminal panicles of bright yellow tubular flowers set in 
broad crimson bracts ; a magnificent object when in bloom. 

Fittonia. 

Trailing plants with brilliantly-marked leaves, love the shade, 
and are suited only for cultivation in the Betel-house. F. agyro- 
neura is described as having vivid shining green leaves covered 
with silver network. 


SCROPHULAEIACE.®. 

Brunsfelsia. 

1. B. Americana. — ^An erect growing shrub, six feet in height, 
with lanceolate, dull yellowish-green leaves ; not ornamental, 
except in October and March, when in flill blossom ; flowers 
produced in great profusion, very large, in form somewhat like 
those of a Petunia, pure-white at first, becoming on the next day 
of a beautiful primrose-colour ; yields seed in the Cold season, 
somewhat resembling Holly-berries, &om which it may be pro- 
pagated 8iB well as* from layers. 

2. B. tindnlata.<^A shrub of about the same size as tiie last, 
but of a more spreading habit, and with wavy leaves; produces 
fery similar flowersi, and bears, in March, round seed-pods, like 
those of the Wood-apple, of the size of a small Limei. 

8. B. montana.— A small shrub, with long narrow, lanced^ 
leaves. 
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4. B. Cnbensis . — A shrnb with neat foliage of shining lanceolate 
leaves ; plants of this and the last are in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens; but I have' not seen them in flower. 

5. B. erecta. 

Franciscea. 

A genus of exceedingly ornamental flowering under-shrubs, 
natives of Fei-u and Brazils, where they are found growing in 
the shady parts of forests. A light pervious soil, containing a 
liberal supply of leaf-mould and some sand, ^suits them best. 
Propagated by layers. 

1. F. latifolia. — A small not uncommon shrub; one of the most 
lovely plants our gardens contain; has soft oval leaves of a 
most verdant refreshing green, which it sheds in the cold weather, 
but by the end of February puts forth again, producing at the 
same time numerous exquisitely-fragrant flowers of flattened 
form, of about the size of a rupee, at first of a fine deep-blue, 
subsequently changing to pure-white; blossoms also in July. 
It is usual to cultivate it in largo pots, though it may be grown 
in the border. 

2. F. eximia. — It is stated that “ in Belgium this is spoken of 
as the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation.” It is met 
with i|i Calcutta, but not common ; a somewhat erect-growing 
shrub three or four feet in height, with lanceolate leaves, 
tapering to a sharp point, from three to six inches long, of a dull 
opaque-green colour; and with downy branches; Blossoms in 
February profusely, with flowers very similar to those of the 
last. 

3. F. unillora (F. HopeanaP). — Very similar to the two fore- 
gcong; but with smaller leaves; flowers somewhat smaller, borne 
one on a footstalk, in February and March, presenting a perfect 
mass of lovely blossom, pure-white or deep-blue, according to 
the time ^ey have opened, mingling tog^er with delightful 
effect, lEmd emitting a most agreeable perfume. Its main de- 
traefion is ^t it is rather bare pf foliage at the tim^ 

4; F.' A hani^me shrubs with oval leaves, three 

or four ihohes long; bears crowded’ cymes of beautiful lilab 
; a rare piwt here; not succeeding well, 1 believe, in the 
■‘>6Uhiiat(^ '\' 

, 5, F. ' hydrai^ for the largeness of ite 
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leaves, and its close heads of purple flowers ; has, I understand, 
not been cultivated in this country with success. 

Calceolaria. • 

The attempt to introduce into this country any of the beauti- 
ful plants of this genus 1 believe to be perfectly hopeless. 
Good thriving seedlings may be easily raised during the Cold 
season, but' will be sure to perish upon the first approach of the 
Hot weather. I noticed plants in the Gardens at Ootacamund, 
but they seemed to thrive very indifferently even there. 

Angelonia. 

A. grandiflora. — A small herbaceous, not very pleasing plant) 
about two feet high ; bears, nearly all the year, long spikes of 
numerous small, blue, gaping flowers, with a strong, disagree- 
able scent, which some, however, have considered to resemble 
that of the Pine-apple ; plants require to be often renewed, or 
soon grow to look old and unsightly. 


Antirrhinum. 

A. majus — Snapdragon. — The seed of this handsome .and 
familiar herbaceous plant is usually sown in October. The 
variety and beauty of the flower will of course depend upon the 
seed. The plants will blossom in March, but they do so more 
handsomely, 1 think, from being preserved until the following 
Cold season, before flowering. 

Maurandya. 

M. Bardlayana. — A lovely creeping plant of slender habit and 
graceful foliage ; requires to be trained on a tight trellis, and is 
best adapted for ‘growing in pots to decorate the vertmdah ; 
flowers snapdragon-like, of several varieties of colour, dark- 
purple, rc»e, and nearly white; constantly in blossom. Seeds, 
sown as usual with the annuals in October, produpe plants , that 
blossom in three or four months’ time. There are two or three 
other species of Maurandya, but none at all equal in nkpnt to 
this. ' ■ ■ ■ 
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-Lophospermum. 

L. scandens. — A very handsome herbaceous creeper; requires 
a large extent of trellis for its support ; flowers large, very 
similar to thhse of the Foxglove, but more delicate, of a beauti- 
ful rose-colour ; plants raised from seed in October, and kept 
through the Hot weather till the next Cold season, blossom in 
great beauty in February ; they require a great deal of pot- 
room, and a rich and well-watered soil. 

Pentstemon. 

Herbaceous plants, about two feet high, producing erect spikes 
of pretty flowers of various colours, tubular or bell-formed, 
like those of Angelonia but larger, some, it is said, as large as 
those of the Lophospermum ; plants raised from seed sown witli 
the annuals in October will continue in blossom during the Hot 
and Hain seasons following. May be propagated by division of 
the roots, or by cuttings. 

English see^men offer seeds of several species bearing scarlet, 
blue, yellow, and other coloured flowers ; but the largest and 
finest flowers are produced from hybrids with fancy names, which 
if desired must be imported from some nurseryman : and many 
possibly might be thought well worth it. 


Tetranema. 


T. Mexicana. — A small pot-plant, half a foot high ; in habit of 
growth somewhat resembling the Primrose ; nearly perpetually 
in blo£30m with raowded umbels of small, gaping, pale-lilac 
flowers ; a perfect little gem, quite the ornament of the verandah, 
where it should be always kept, under shelter &om ' sun and 
rain ; requires to be renewed every year ; produces abundance 
of seed, which should be sown as soon as gathered, is as fine as 
dust, and takes a month or two in germinating. A pane of 
gl^,8hotdd be kept over the pot in whidi the seed is sown, to 
prevent the earfh &biu drying too soon. The plant8*require a 
light vegetable soil, fotd p^eot dt^nage. • 

' ftoBsella. 


I, B.;}uacea, 7 -»A very common, but an etioeediugly beautiful. 
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bushy plant about three or four feet high ; perpetually in full 
blossom with tubular bright-scarlet flowers, half an inch long, 
home in great profusion on its long rush-like stems. In Eng- 
land it is not un&equently grown suspended in baskets, over 
which the drooping flower-loaded branches have a very delight- 
ful appearance. Plants, however, thus treated in this country 
would require constant attention, that the soil bo not allowed to 
dry up through want of watering. Every portion of it that 
touches the ground in the Bains takes root. I had in my gar- 
den several plants growing out of the crevices of a north wall, 
which had rooted themselves there from a plant that happened 
to be leaning against it in the Bain season. These had a very 
curious and interesting appearance. 

2. . B. floribunda. — A very handsome plant, bearing little simi- 
larity in general appearance to the preceding; flowers not 
large, crimson scarlet, home in crowded bunches along and on 
the summit of the stem, iu great profusion, at all seasons. 
Propagated by division. 


Torenia. 

1. T. Asiatioa. — Called sometimes Syspara creeper, from 
being a native of that locality in the NiLgherries ; on extremely 
beautiful herbaceous pot-plant ; flowers small, bell-formed, pale- 
purple, with a large blotch of dark clear-purple on the lower 
lobe, sparkling like darnel ; best renewed annually from seed 
sown in March ; the plants thrive well in the shade, with their 
pots constantly immersed in pans of water, and blossom in great 
beauty in September. 

2. T. ^p. — A plant resembling the foregoing, but far inferior 
to it^ the flowers being devoid of the flue deep-purple blotch on 
the lower lobe. 


Baddlea. 

1. B. Lindlayana. — A very ornamental shrub, growing to the 
height of six feet; introduced from Ohusan by .Mr. Fortune; 
‘flowers small, but very numerous, pale-pink or rich-viol^ borne 
densely upon racemes of blossom, four to six inches long, in 
unlimited profusion all the warmer mouths ; requires to be Well 
cut in, in November. Propagated easily by cuttings. 
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2. B. Neemda. — Sir J. Paxton says of this : ** One of the most 
beautiful plants of India.” A shrub of small growth ; flowers 
milk-white, home densely on long narrow spikes in January. 
Propagated by cuttings. 

3. B. Madagascarensis. — A large shrub of very rampant grovrth, 
fit only for the shrubbery or outskirts of the garden ; produces 
its flowers in January, small, of a bright pale-orange colour, 
borne in long, loose, drooping clusters, beautiful to look upon, 
but emitting around a most oflensive smell; should be cut in 
severely after flowering. Propagated by cuttings. 

4. B. panicnlata. — A shrub of little merit, with white flowers. 

5. B. globosa. — This beautiful plant, so common in the 
English gardens, with its balls of orange-coloured blossoms, 
has not, I brieve, found its way to India. 

Digitalis, 

Foxglove. 

The attempt to cultivate this well-known plant in India has 
never, I believe, proved successful. 


EPIGYNOUS EXOGENS. 

OAMPANULACE®^ 

Campanula. 

bell-floweb. 

The perennial Campanulas are very numerous, including 
among ‘tkeni the old flnniliar Canterbury and Chimney 
Campanula. Young plants raised from seed sown in October 
and kept under shelter till the following Cold season, aud then 
re-pott^ in fresh soil, may' chance to come into blossom ; but in 
the vicinity of Calcutta they rarely dp so. Dr. Ybigt* mentions 
as many as thirteen herbaceous 8]^ies blossoming in the Cal- 
cutta Gardens during the month of June. Not one of these, I 
bellsye, is to be met- w^ there now. 

; .4;. I^chaitiB.— ’A b exceedingly pretty and not uncommon pot- 
Jplaiit ; hears, |t . nearly «|1 eeascms, erec*t spikes, a foot end « 
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half high, of large bright-blue bell-like flowers. Easily multi- 
plied by division of the roots. 


LOBELTACEiE. 

Lobelia. 

An eztensive'genus of herbaceous plants, some of great beauty ; 
we have but one garden species, I believe, that lasts with us as 
a perenniaL 

C. radicans. — A small trailing plant, nearly always in blossom, 
with a profusion of small pale-violet flowers, having a pleasant 
bitter-almond-like fragrance. 


Centropogon. 

C. fiaistuosns. — An herbaceous pot-plant, bearing beautiful 
bright-crimson tubular flowers, half an inch long. Two or three 
specimens were in the conservatory of the Agri -Horticultural 
Society a few years ago, bi^t have since disap|)eared, unsuited 
possibly to the climate. 


*VALERIANACEiE. 

Nardostachys. 

H. Jatamansi. — Sfikenabd of the ancients; a small, unattrac- 
tive, herbaceous pot-plant, native of the Himalayas, and rare in 
Calcutta.; b^rs small dirty-white flowers in March, on a long 
erect spike, in much repute for their fragrance. 


DIPSACE.®. 

Scabiosa. 

scabious. 

Plants of these herbaceous perennials, raised flom deed*' in 
October, may be pzesetved tiU'the following October ; iepotted 
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then they will put forth their handsome dark-purple knob-like 
heads of blossom during the Cold season. 


ASTEBACE^. 

Enpatorinm. 

1. En. asperum. — A;small herbaceous plant, tolerably pleasing 
when in blossom with its numerous groundsel-like dull-purple 
flowers. 

2. Eu. foeniculaceum. — A plant somewhat similar to the pre- 
ceding, but of smaller habit, and with pale-lavender smaller 
flowers. 

3. En. odoratnm, — A very pretty, small shrub, each of its blos- 
soming rods having in September and October a delicate feather- 
grass-like appearance, with exceedingly small, densely numerous, 
very fragrant flowers. Propagated by division of root, or by 
seed. 

4. Eu. sp . — A small herbaceous pot-plant, unnamed, lately 
introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; bears in March 
large handsome trusses of compactly-setj large, groundsel-like, 
lavender flowers ; when in full blossom a very beautiful plant. 


Aster. 

1. A. annuus. — ^A small plant; produces, in May small un- 
pretending, white daisy-like flowers; of little merit. 

2. A sp. — Name un-ascertained; an exceedingly common plant 
in the Calcutta Gardens; strongly resembles that flgur^ in 
Curtis as A. Sikhimensis; very pretty when in blosspm, as it 
nearly always is during the- Hot months, with flowers somewhat 
like those of the Michaelmas Daisy, but much larger and finer, 
borne in large he6ul8 about a foot from the groimd. Easily 
multiplied by division of the roots. 

Beflis. 

'I^.pemmis. — Daisv. — ^Pl^^ of the Daisy, raised from seed 
aji:^ in October, will cenne into blossom the same season. The 
Idmb prove double should be preserved, and the rest thrown . 
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away. Those preserved should be pbtted in well-drained pots, 
and put in some place under shelter from the Kains till the 
following October, when th^y should be turned out of their pots, 
separated at the roots into several small plants, and be then 
repotted, or put out in the border in good rich soil. They will 
blossom beautifully, thus treated, the second season. No plant 
deteriorates so much if not shifted frequently into fresh soil. 

•r 

Solidago. 

S. Canadensis — Goldek Bod. — As common a plant in the 
Calcntta gardens and thrives equally well as in those of England ; 
well known for its long feather-head-like rods of small, bright- 
yellow, densely-crowded flowers. Propagated by division. 

Dahlia. 

D. superflna. — Though the Dahlia thrives well and blows 
freely in India, it very rarely produces those fine, handsome, 
fully-double flowers which make it so conspicuous an object of 
beauty in the gardens of Europe. 

The following will perhaps be found the most advisable mode 
of cultivation. About July the tubers begin to start. They should 
then be just covered over with some light mellow soil, and watered. 
When they have made shoots about two inches long, take them 
up, and slice off each shoot with a penknife, together with a small 
piece of the tuber. Plant out these shoots in a flower-pot filled 
with S6tnd, and keep them watered. They will soon establish 
themselves as young plants. When they have done so, remove 
them into the pots or border where they are finally to remain, 
and they will blossom in November and December. 

The great object to be aimed at is, by every retarding process 
that din be dlopted, to prevent the plants from opening their 
flowers till about the middle of December. This must be obvious 
to any one who has observed how often the same plant that has 
commenced blossoming with all but single flowers in November, 
will as the Gold season advances, produce them more and more 
Souble. 

It is important that from an early period they be cHktefully 
supported with stakes, or they will be sure to to blown diown' 
and to destroyed. 
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About February, to facilitate the ripening of the tubers, dis- 
continue watering. When the stems decay, cut them down to 
within an inch of the ^il. Then take up the tubers carefully, so 
that the upper part of them, in which alone the eyes are situated, 
be not broken or injured. They should not be left exposed long 
to the air, or they will be apt to shrivel and perish ; but as soon 
as they are qxuto dry they should be laid in a gumloh, and be 
covered well over with dried earth, and stored away in a godown. 
** The buds or eyes,” as Mrs. Loudon states, “ are not scattered 
all over the tuber, like those of the Potato, but collected in a ring 
round the collar of the root, and when in a dry state are hardly 
perceptible. To discover theni, nurserymen often plant the 
tubers in a hotbed * to start the eyes.’ Tubers are sometimes 
blind, and though put into the ground, and sending out abundance 
of fibrous roots for several years, still never send up a shoot.” 
The surest way of obtaining plants that produce fine flowers is 
to procure tubers from Europe. These, however, wear out, and 
become almost valueless after two or three s^fisons. Seed sown 
in October will produce plants which come into flower in Feb- 
ruary, of which one perhaps out of some twenty may be considered 
worth keeping, and the rest as only fit to be pulled up and 
thrown away. 

No plant is more easy of propagation by cuttings than the 
Dahlia. The tips of shoots nipped off and planted in a flower- 
pot half-full of river-sand, with a pane of glass laid over it, will 
almost to a certainty all strike, and soon form young plants. 


Budbeckia. 

Herbaceous plants, bearing large, showy, but coame-Iooking 
bright-yellow, ox-eye-daisy-like flowers. IBest reniewed from seed 
sowfi annually in October. 

B. triloinu — A common weedy-looking plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with large yellow flowers, having a great ugly o6ne- 
shaped eye in the oentie. Propagated by division. 


Gailiimiia.' 

hcffbaceotts pen^pif^of which tirme ate several 
lor the garden, eatUveniug 
8ea«n»s with pumberl^ jlarge^ <blr^t. 
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marygold-formed, coppcrisli-rod and yellow flowers. Best re- 
newed annually from seed. 


Achillea. 

1. A. Millefolium — Millefoil. — An herbaceous plant, always 
h*andsome for its graceful, divided, feather-like foliage ; flowers 
rather small, very numerous, and of very long duration, pure- 
white, borne in large, compact, flattened heads. There is a 
variety with rose-coloured flowers. Propagated easily by division. 

2. A. nobilis. — Also a handsome plant for its foliage, which, 
though quite distinct, somewhat resembles that of the last; 
flowers white. 

Chrysanthemum. 

1. C. Indicum. — A common plant, native of tliis country, very 
showy, when in full blossom in November, with its profusion of 
bright, cheerful, golden-yellow, middle-sized flowers ; does best in 
the open border, and requires little care bestowed upon it beyond 
removing it annually to fresh ground, 

2. C. Sinense — The Florist’s Chrysanthemum — Gool-ddudee 
— Chundro-moolih — Of this delightful plant, so well known and 
so universally cultivated, and which during the months of 
November and December makes our gardens so gay, most of 
the handsome varieties may, I believe, be now met with at 
Calcutta : the largest, somewhat smaller than a Dahlia, very 
double, and pure-white ; another somewhat smaller, of a dear- 
brimstone colour; and numerous others of different colours and 
. character, from the size of a China Aster to that of a Bachelor’s 

Button, or a Chamomile-flower, including those called Pompones 
and Chusan Daisies, as well as the Japanese, with their comical 
flowers, resembling a Cockatoo’s tuft much disordered. Some 
varieties are of a much more robust habit than others, and 
require little or no care to preserve them ; while very many are 
almost sure to perish, unless great care be taken to shelter them 
from extri^mes of sunshine and rain. And all, like the Daisy, 
are certain rapidly to deteriorate unless removed from time to 
time into fresh soil. 

The only choice kinds to be met with in India are imported' 
ones. At Chinsurah I raised a great many plants from English 
seed, but without securing a single specimen worth preserving. 

2 o 
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There are three classes into which the varieties of this plant 
are distributed: — 1, The Incurved, such as have their petals 
curved up towards the centre. “ lieflexed flowers, or those with 
their petals curving downwards,” Mr, Dale says, “ are now en- 
tirely rejected as Show flowers,” — 2. The anemone-flowered, — 
3, Pompones, 

The following is a list of what struck me as the largest 
and handsomest of those I saw in blossom in the Temple 
Gardens : — 

Astrolabe, orange-nankeen; Bella Donna, delicate lilac; Beverley, ivory- 
white; Cherub, golden amber; Edwin Landseer, rosy ruby; Florence Mary, 
very bright salmon-red ; Florence Nightingale, pale sulphur ; General 
Slade, Indian red, tipped with bright orange ; Globe, white ; Gloria 
mnndi; Golden Beverley; Golden Nugget; Hereward; James Salter, a 
Japanese; Golden Hermine, golden orange, tipped carmine; Hcrmine, 
blush, tipped purple ; Jardin des Plantes, bright golden orange ; Lady 
Bussell, blush lilac ; Lady Slade, delicate lilac pink ; Nil Desperandum, 
dark red ; Nonpareil, rosy lilac ; Oliver Cromwell, dark chcsnnt ; Orlando, 
rosy buff; Pelagia, bright orange cinnamon; Prince Alfred; Prince of 
Wales, bright fiery rod; Progno, crimson carmine; Prometheus, bright 
fiery-red salmon ; Queen of England ; Vesta, ivory-white. 

The best way of treating the plant, as far as my experience goes, 
seems to be this : — ^About the beginning of January, or directly 
the flowers fade and become unsightly, cut the flowering-stems 
close down. Turn the plant out of its pot if it be in a pot, or 
if it be in the border dig it up, Eemove the whole of the earth 
from its roots, and then pull it completely to pieces, by tearing 
al>art each separate shoot and sucker. Prepare a piece of ground 
in a shady spot by digging it up and rendering it mellow with a 
mixture of old manure and a little sand. Put down the shoots 
and suckers in the manner of cuttings in rows a foot apart, 
and a foot between each shoot in the row. Water them daily, 
and they will soon establish themselves and grow with great 
vigour; and, by the end of May, become, large plants with nume- 
rous ground-^oots. They should then be taken up, and the 
shoots pulled apart at the roots, and each separate shoot planted 
singly in moderate-sized pots, in which they may remain under 
shelter from the heavy rains till October. They should then be 
re|t 0 tted into ample-sized pots and a new soil. Some few left in 
ti^e border will survive all extremes of weather, but the safer 
.plan is to put all that room can be found for under shelter. 

The Chrysanthemum is subject in the Cold season to tlie 
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ravages of a large white beetle-maggot, which preys upon the 
roots, and eats away the whole of their fibrous parts, thus even- 
tually destroying it. When a plant under proper cultivation 
appears in a languishing state it may often be referred to this 
cause, and it should be turned out of its pot, examined, and 
repotted in entirely fresh soil. 

The Chrysanthemum is a coarse-feeding plant, and requires a 
good rich soil and abundance of water; it is benefited by repeated 
applications of liquid manure, and also, it is said, of soap-suds. 

Mr. Fortune has described the method of cultivation adopted 
by the Chinese, which, he says, brings the plant to great perfec- 
tion. One peculiarity in their treatment consists in a liberal use 
of night-soil, and in planting them at once in largo pots. The 
plants,” ho states, are trained each with a single stem. This is 
forced to send out numerous laterals near its base. These are 
tied down in a neat and regular manner with string of silken 
thread. By having the plants clothed Avith branches in this way, 
and by keeping the leaves in a green and healthy state, the 
specimens never have that bare and broom-headed appearance 
which they often present in England ”* 

To obtain unusually dwarf specimens, Sir J. Paxton says : — 
Directly the flower-buds are formed, the tops of the shoots pro- 
ducing them are cut oft' at any desired length and planted in 
sandy loam. They will form adequate roots and flower as well as 
those not decapitated. We have them not more than six inches 
high.”! This however is a proceeding, I believe, not always 
found successful, and is rarely resorted to. The specimens ex- 
hibited in the English shows have usually their stems from 

five to oven seven feet high. 

« 

Artemisia. 

1. A. Abrotanum— Southernwood. — The old familiar shrub of 
our English gardens, so much used iq bouquets for the agreeable 
fragrance of its leaves ; not uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta, 
viJiure, however, it attains only to a small size, and is generally 
grown in pots. Propagated by slips. 

2. A. lactifolia. — ^Sometimes misnamed A. odoratissima.— An 
herbaceous plant, at all times pleasing for the peculiar whitish 

* * Tea Districts of China, ' p. 124. t *Bot. Mag/ vit p. 191. 

2 o 2 
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hue of its foliage ; continues in blossom all the Cold weather, 
when a clump of it looks remarkably beautiful with its heads of 
densely crowded, small, milk-white flowers, which, in the heat 
of the day, diffuse a most delicious fragrance for some distance 
around. Easily propagated by division of roots. 

Crossostepliium. 

C. artemisioides. — A curious dwarf shrub, remarkable for the 
strong vitriolic odour of its small whitish-green leaves ; affords, on 
account of its very peculiar foliage, a pleasing variety among 
other pot-plants ; bears profusion of clumps of small, dingy- 
yellow flowers. Propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly. 

Cineraria. 

It is utterly vain to attempt to cultivate the choice florists’- 
plants of this genus in the plains, otherwise than as annuals in 
the Cold season. Young plants may be raised from -seed in 
October, some of which will perhaps come into blossom, though 
never very satisfactorily, just as the Hot weather commences, 
after which time all are sure to perish. 

Cacalia. 

1. C. carnosa. — An herbaceous plant, a common weed in some 
parts of India, with fleshy leaves of a pallid-green hue ; flowers 
greenish-white, of no merit whatever. 

2. C. hieraceoides. — An herbaceous plant; boars flowers not 
unlike those of the Sow-thistle, and not at all more interesting. 


COMBEETACEiE- 

Poivrea. 

1; P. coccinea.— A large climbing shrub with very slender 
stems ; required the support of a trellis ; almost constantly in 
^blosspm with a profusion of small, bright crimson flowers, borne 
in large compact brush-like bunches, beautifully relieved against 
the bright, cheerful, glossy green of the foliage. One of the 
handsomest and 'mc^t prized ornaments of our Indian gardens. 
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Propagated by layers, which usually take a long time before 
rooting. Mr. Mackintosh says that it sl;iould be grafted on 
Combretuin Pinceanum, or some other free-growing species. 

2. P. Roxburghii. — A powerful rambling shrub, overgrowing 
a great extent of space ; bears in January brush-like trusses Of 
dingy-white flowers of no attractiveness. 


Combretum. 

Several species of this genus of noble seandent shrubs are 
now found commonly enough in the gardens about Calcutta ; 
all those, however, of an ornamental kind are seemingly of 
recent introduction. They are apt to become rampant, and 
are benefited by being well cut in when the time of flowering is 
over, and bloom the better for it afterwards. They are propa- 
gated by layers, which are sometimes slow in rooting. Cuttings 
licre do not succeed, and some difficulty in striking them ap- 
pears to be met with in England likewise, for a writer in the 
‘Gardener’s Chronicle’ observes: — “This arises from not 
selecting fit pieces for cuttings, for short-jointed firm bits of 
young wood, treated in the ordinary manner, root freely. These 
are easily obtained from pot-bound specimens.” Some bear 
seed abundantly, from which plants may be readily raised, but 
these will take four or five years at least before coming into 
bloom. » 

Mr. Mackintosh says: — “As soon as the young wood has 
ripened, and the leaves begin to fall, the lateral shoots should 
be cut back to within one bud of the base, and if the spurs 
thus formed along the main stem become too crowded, they 
should bp thinned out to a foot apart. By this means C. grandi- 
florum has been made to bloom, which is one of the shyest 
flowerers of the genus.” * 

1. C. comosum. — A large climbing shrub, admirably adapted 
for covering an arbour or archway; forms a delightful ornament 
during the Cold season, when a perfect mass of bloom with its 
countless large, compact, brush-like clusters of bright-crimson 
flowers. 

2. C. rotundifolium.— A large rambling shrub; bears dull* 
white flowers, not at alV interesting. 

* ‘ Book of the Garden/ voL iL p. 717. 
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3. C. grandiflomm. — A rambling shrub, of very powerful 
habit; requires a. vast deal of room, and a very robust support 
to grow upon ; bears in November, in great profusion, trusses 
of fine deep-crimson flowers. 

• 4. C. macrophyllum. — In every respect a truly noble plant; 
nothing can surpass it in magnificence and beauty when in full 
bloom in February and March ; the very large, laurel-shaped, 
wavy, blackish-green leaves of themselves render the plant very 
handsome and desirable*. It has the advantage also of being 
less rampant in growth than other species ; flowers borne in 
moderate-sized brush-like bunches of the most vivid deep- 
carmine, admirably relieved by the dense, dark, grand foliage. 

5. C. Pincianum. — A shrub of considerable size, described by 
Sir J. Paxton as bearing ‘‘ panicles of flowers a foot-and-a-lialf 
long of a red or purplish-red colour.” With this description 
the plants so named in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens do not 
altogether correspond, as the flowers they produce are of a light 
vermilion or cinnabar colour. Blossoms in February, when 
almost leafless, becoming then an entire mass of bloom with its 
large compact sprays of numberless trusses of flowers. 

6. C. densiflomm. — A noble scandent shrub, with large hand- 
some leaves ; bears fine trusses of beautiful crimson blossom in 
the Cold season. 

7. C. Wightionum. 8. C. CMnense. 9. G. acuminatum. — These 
l£ist three are large rambling shrubs, bearing whitish flowers, 
not sufficiently ornamental to entitle them to a place in the 
gavden. 

Quisqualis. 

Q. Indica. — ^An extensively-growing scandent shrub, requires 
a strong trellis for its support ; bears, during the Hot and Bain 
seasons, in constant succession, profuse clusters of flowers of 
middling size, at first white, but turning on the following day 
to a blood colour. This mixture of the two difierent-coloured 
flowers gives it a very charming appearance. In a good soil it 
becomes of very rampant growth, and is then rather unmanage- 
able: tbould be well cut in in the Cold season. Propa^ted by 
‘layfers. 
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ONAGRACEiE. 

Jassisea. 

J. villosa— Primrose Willow. — A shrubby horbaoeous 
plant, two or three feet high ; bears rather large, four-potalletl, 
ovening-primrose-like flowers, of a pale dull-yellow colour, not 
very ornamental. Propagated from seed, which it bears in 
abundance. 

(Enothera. 

(E. Drummondi — Evening-Primrose. — A very showy and 
beautiful species, and a charming ornament to the garden; 
bears, throughout the Hot and Bain seasons, a constant suc- 
cession of largo bright-yellow blossoms, which are open not only 
in tho evening, but continue so during a great part of tho 
day : though perennial, it is best renewed from seed yearly in 
•October. 


Fuchsia. 

No plant of tliis genus has ever been found able, on the 
plains, to survive beyond just the commencement of the Hot 
season. Specimens have occasionally been shown in Calcutta 
blossoming in tho Cold weather, but these have in every in- 
stance, I believe, been brought down, just at the close of tho 
Bains, from the hills. 


BELVISIACE.®. 

Mapoleona. 

• 

N. imperialis. — A shrub of handsome growth and Camellia-like 
appearance ; native of Sierra Leone ; flne, handsome plants 
were in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, in the open ground, as 
well as in Mr. Grote’s garden at AUpore, where they bore in 
March and April, close upon the stems, and all but hidden by 
the leaves, their dot very showy flowers, which are of an apricot- 
otange colour, and somewhat like those of a Passion-flower. It 
is easily multiplied by cuttings. • 
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MELASTOMACILE. 

Centradenia. 

C. floribanda. — A small herbaceous pot-plant, native of Mexico, 
vrith dark-red stems and narrow lanceolate leaves, from an inch 
to an inch-and-a-half long ; bears from February to Mtircli a 
profusion of small rose-coloured flowers, at which time it is a 
tolerably pretty object, resembling one of the annuals in bloom. 
Cuttings strike easily. * 


Arthrostemma. 

A. lineatum. — A pot-piant, native of Peru, with elliptical rough 
leaves, one to two inches long : in my opinion of no great merit, 
though considered choice by some'; bears in the Cold season, 
rather profusely, largisli heads of dingy-white flowers of mo- 
derate size. Propagated by removal of suckers. 


Pleroma. 

P. trinervia. — A choice and delicate pot-plant, of woody habit, 
but of small growth ; very ornamental if only for its rich-grocn 
peculiar foliage ; bears during the Hot months handsome pale- 
purple flowers, of moderate size. Propagated by cuttings under 
glass. 

Melastomsu 

1. M. Malabathricum. — A small shrub, similar in character to 
the last, but of larger habit, and loose and untidy in its mode of 
growth ; a rather delicate plant, requires to be grown in a pot ; 
bears in the Cold season large pale-blue flowers ; produces seed 
abundantly. 

2. M. sanguineum. — Bears in the Cold weather purplish-blue 
flowers, in all other respects very similar to the preceding ; oc- 
casionally yields seed, from which young plants may be raised. 

Osbeckia. 

. ‘jjt genus containing many handsome plants with the peculiar 
characteristic three-ribbed leaves of the Melastoma and Ple- 
' roma, and producing beautiful flowers very similar to theirs; 
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many species are natives of our Indian hills, but none, that I 
am aware of, able to endure the climate of the plains. 

Medinilla. 

M. vagans. — A small pot-shrub, very handsome from its dark 
rich glossy leaves ; bears small crimson flowers, very numerous, 
and somewhat like those of an Ardisia, seemingly not opening 
well. A rare plant. 

Sonerila. 

S. margaritacea. — A lovely small pot-plant, with oval-pointed 
polished dark-green leaves, marked with rows of pearl-liko 
spots, and with deep-red stems; bears numerous small pretty 
three-petalled pink flowers, with showy yellow anthers. Native 
of the hills of India, and has been exhibited at the Calcutta 
shows, but is a very rare plant. Several other species are met 
with in Assam. 

CyanophyUum. 

1. C. Bunnanni. — Suited only for the Betel-house ; as well as 
2. C, magnficum, with leaves of exquisite beauty, deep-green, 
velvety above, with three white nerves, and violet-purple beneath ; 
one of the grandest of ornamental-leaved plants. 

Memecylon. 

1. M. tinctorium. — A large woody shrub, or small tree, native 
of the junguls of India; a very beautiful ornament to the 
garden for its cheerful glossy foliage, as well as for its flowers ; 
blossoms in March with very small, fragrant lilac flowers, 
cleaving to the stems in compact little bunches, and covering 
them imboundless profusion. Propagated by layers and by seed. 

2. M. capiteUatum. — Differs from the preceding only in that 
its leaves are smaller, and that it is somewhat later in its 
period of blossoming. 


MYETAOE^. 

Melaleuca. 

M. Cajeputi — Cajeput Oil-tree. — A moderate-sized tree 
with pleasing, dark, evergreen, willow-like foliage, forming an 
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agreeable contrast with the ashy-grey colour of its withered- 
looking bark. In much esteem among the natives, who make 
use of the large flakes of inner bark, which are easily torn off, 
for inscribing their sacred writings upon ; bears small whitish 
flowers of no interest. Produces seed abundantly, which when 
sown by hand is rarely found to germinate, though numerous 
plants spring up self-sown around where the tree stands. 


Eucalyptus. 

GUM-TREE. 

A genus of ornament«l trees, natives of the Cape and New 
Holland. Some thrive upon the Nilglicrries, but-giono have 
been found capable of enduring the climate of the plains. 


Gallistemon. 

A genus of small trees, of which Hon writes, All are worthy 
of cultivation from the neatness of their foliage and beauty of 
their blossoms, especially those with splendid flowers of crimson 
and scarlet.’' 

1\ C. linearis— Australian Bottle-brush. — A small tree 
of willow-like foliage, remarkably beautiful in April, when in 
blossom, with its numerous bottle-brush-like tufts of brilliant 
crimson flowers. 

2. C. salignus, — An extremely handsome and graceful tree- 
shrub of willow-like foliage, the leaves emitting, w^hen bruised, a 
myrtle-like odour. Very pretty w^hen in blossom in April and 
May, with its numerous small white flowers. 

Funica. 

1. P. Granatum, fl. pi. — The Double-flowered Pomegra- 
nate- — Andr. — The splendid large vermilion-coloured blossoms 
of this shrub render it a fine ornament, especially in a large 
garden, when seen from a distance. The shrub itself,* indepen- 
dent of its flowers, isr anything but a pleasing one, and, withouf 
attention given to the pruning of it, becomes very straggling 
and unsightly. Sir J. Paxton says, All flowers are produced 
at the extremities of the young branches formed the same year ; 
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cut away, therefore, all the weak branches of the former year, 
and shorten others according to their strength.” Propagated 
from seed or by removal of suckers. 

2. P. nana — The Dwabf Double-flowered Pomegra- 
nate. — A pretty pot-shrub about a foot in height ; a groat im- 
provement upon the ijreceding, of which Mrs. Loudon says, 
without doubt it is only a variety. There is said to be likewise 
a dohble white variety, but this 1 have never met with in India. 

Myrtns. 

1. M. communis — Common Myrtle — Bilaetee Menhdee . — 
This old familiar and most agreeable shrub thrives well in all 
parts of India, but better in the North-West, I think, than in 
Bengal. In neither locality it attains to a ve^ gi’eat size. It 
bears its pretty small white flowers, succeeded by its blue-black 
berries, in the Cold season. Propagated by layers. • 

2. M. tomentosa. — A handsome shrub, native of the Nilgher- 
ries, bearing a profusion of pink blossoms somewhat resembling 
those of the Peach. Mentioned in Dr. Voigt’s catalogue, but, 
possibly from the climate being uhsuited to it, not existing now 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

Caiyopbyllus. 

C. aromaticus — The Clove — Long. — ^Native of the Moluccas, 
whore it grows to a rather large tree. Don says, “It is difficult 
to transplant. Seeds are usually sown where trees are intended 
to remain ; for if the roots are once injured, it is seldom they 
recover.’’ Dr. Voigt states that “ in Bengal it can scarcely be 
kept alive throughout the year.” Plants, however, I have been 
credibly informed, may be found in one or two gardens in Cal- 
cutta as much as four feet high or more. 

Eugenia. 

1. Eu. Pimenta— Allspice. — Grows to a tree of considerable 

size; bu^ small shrubby plants are common in the Calcutta 
’gardens, and are very desirable for their ornamental bright 
foliage, and for the fine fragrance of the bruised leaves. , 

2. Eu. n gnft a — An ornamental shrub with large frt^aut 
leaves. 
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3. Eu. Zeylanica. — A pretty shrub, with flowers and foliage in 
every respect resembling those of the Myrtle, but larger. 

Jambosa. 

J. Malaccensis.— In all respects a very ornamental tree, with 
large, handsome, laurel-formed, dark, glossy leaves, which relievo 
superbly the fine bunches of flowers with their numerous .long 
crimson filaments; very striking also when covered with its 
beautiful fruits. Propagated by seed. 


CACTACEiE. 

A rather numerous group of succulent plants, of which Dr. 
Lindley remarks: ^‘America is the exclusive station of this 
order, no species appearing to be a native of any other part 
of the world.” Some, however, must have been introduced into 
India at a very early period, as they are now naturalised in the 
jungul in nearly all parts of the country. Of Echinocactus, 
Mammillaria, Cereus, and Opuntia, the number of species is 
very great, most of which would in every probability thrive in 
India with proper care. The number of species we possess is 
comparatively small, but as large perhaps as there is any need 
of for the adornment of our gardens ; for they are more curious 
than ornamental, and it is not desirable to possess many of them. 
To dispose them to blossom, they should be allowed a certain 
amount of exposure to the sun, particularly after their season of 
growth is past ; but some of the smaller and more delicate kinds, 
if put out entirely in the sun, are apt to become scorched, and to 
shrivel. These, too, are very liable to rot, if left exposed to the 
wet during the Kains, With regard to the nature of the soil 
best suited to them, Mr. M‘Intosh observes : — 

‘‘ A very erroneous notion has prevailed that succulents should 
be planted in lime-rubbish, gravel, or similar porous matter, with 
a view to prevent them from growing too rapidly, and. also that 
they should scarcely have any water given to them. Succulent; 
plants in general do not require much water when in a dormant 
stat^^^but when they are growing vigorously, they require as 
large a share of that element as any other plants not exactly 
aquatic. The fr^-floworing Gactem should be placed in the 
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richest possible soil, but at the same time it nmist bo capable of 
admitting the water to pass through it freely, and for that reason 
may have a portion of lime-rubbish, broken pots, or small pieces of 
broken bricks mixed with it, to keep it open and porous. Poor 
sandy soil should bo discarded, and even peat earth is not rich 
cgiough for these plants.” * 

They are very tenacious of life ; a single joint may be con- 
voyed almost any distance without detriment, and will strike 
upon being inserted in sand and kept moderately watered. In 
England those of a spheroidal form are sometimes grafted upon 
stocks of Pereskia aciileata, by making a small hole in their 
base and placing it upon the stem of the Pereskia, sharpened to 
a point, and binding a little moss round the place of juncture of 
graft and stock. 


Melocactus. 

turk’s-cap, or melon-shaped cactus. 

A name significant of the form of the plants, wliich produce 
their flowers on a head covered with dense woolly and bristly 
hairs. M. erectus is in the Botanical Gardens. Others noted 
as most worthy of cultivation are: — M. depressus; Grengelii; 
macracauthus ; polycanthus ; pyramidalis ; Sellowii. 


Mammillaria. 

nipple-cactus. 

Described as “dwarf plants composed of an assemblage of 
tubercles, somewhat resembling the teats of animals. These are 
generally terminated with bunches of hairy bristles, and between 
them tile flowers appear.” t To me they rather look like, as 
regards form, a cluster of small Gherkins. The few that our 
gardens contain, so far as I am aware of, are : 

1. M. tenuis. — Pretty and delicate-looking from its club-like 
lobes being hoary with . bristles. Suited to a pot of about the 
size of a fea-cup. Flowers described as pale yellow. 

* 2. M, pusUla. — Besembles a little heap of balls of worsted ; 
flowers described as pale red. ^ 

3. M. longimamma.— Lobes or tubercles long and thin, like a 

# 

* ‘The Greenhouse,’ pp. 182 and 186 . t 'Cottage Gardener’s Diotionary.’ 
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man’s little finger; quite smooth, surmounted with a starry 
head of bristles. “ The flowers ” are described as “ produced on 
the summits of the stems, and the largest and most beautiful of 
any of the genus, opening in the sun : the interior divisions of 
a brilliant yellow, the exterior reddish.” * 

Others mentioned of especial merit are — M. strata ; Andraea ; 
camea; cirrhifera, spinis ttiscis; coronaria; depressa; fhlvispina; 
Earwinskii; mangnimamma ; quadrispina; sphacelata; Wildiana. 

Echinocactus. 

HBUQEHOO-THISTLE. 

Curious prickly globular-formed plants. 

1 . E. Echidne. — Of curious growth, resembling a ribbed Melon, 
of the size of a cricket-ball, with star-like arrangements of 
thorns along the ribs ; bears in February pretty, delicate, pink- 
ish-white flowers, of the size of a Daisy, and somewhat like 
those of a Mesembryanthemum, in little groups near the summit 
of the plant. 

2. E. multiplex, — Described as bearing flowers of a delicate 
flesh colour, as large as the plant itself, which is of a balloon 
form. In the Botanical Gardens are likewise : — 3. E. Williamsli. 
4. E. hexsedrophorus ; 6. E. notophorus; 6. E. platycerus; 7. E. 
Ejrresii. Mentioned also as esptscially deserving of cultivation 
are : — E. echinatus ; densus ; Gilliesii ; imbricatus ; latispinus ; 
MacMeanus ; Montevidensis ; parvispinus ; platyacanthus ; scopa ; 
spinis albis ; subgibbosus ; tenuispinus ; tubifloms. 

Cereus. 

TOECH-THISTLE. 

Curious thorny, long-stemmed, strong-growing plants, de- 
manding very little care in their cultivation. The soil best 
adapted for them is a mixture of regetable-mould and decayed 
cow-dung well intermixed with crocks and broken bricks. 

l.'C. eriophorus. — A climbing plant, curious for the woolly kin^ 
of substance with which the stems are- covered. 

% 2^tC. grandifloros — Niqht-bix>winq Ceeeus. — Mr. Gosse 
writes “ The magnificent flowers are seldom seen. The plant 

- ♦ ' Le Bon Jardinier.’ poor 18C6, p. 667. 
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seems a shy bloomer. In order to see it in perfection one must 
see it open at miilnight. Cut a few inches of the stem on eacli 
side of the maturing bud, and bring within doors. Soon after 
dark it begins to open, and towards midnight expands its noble 
beauty ; a disk six inches in diameter, very double, pure-white 
in centre, exterior yellow-brown, most deliciously fragrant of 
clove perfume. In the morning beauty and fragrance 'are gone.” 
In this country it is neither a rare plant nor a shy bloomer, but 
from the immense size to which it grows is only admissible in a 
garden of great extent. Its flowers may be witnessed in perfec- 
tion at daybreak, and for some little time after. The flowers, it 
is said, may be preserved in full beauty for a long time if the 
pistil be removed before impregnation. 

3. C. speciosissimus. — This also, seen in the night, when in full 
blossom, is said to be an object of almost unrivalled splendour. 

4. C. nycticallus. — A climber, requiring an extensive kind of 
support for its thin long-jointed stems, which throw out nume- 
rous fibrous roots, whereby it adheres to a wall or trunk of a 
tree, against which it may be planted ; bears in May very large 
white flowers, which open in the night and perish at the dawn. 

5. C. hexagonus.— A very common plant of the size of a large 
shrub, with stout six-ribbed stems; boars during the Rains a 
succession of numerous large white flowers in the night-time, 
which perish soon after day-light. 

The names of others found in our gardens, but calling for no 
particular description, are : — 6. C, triangularis. — A climber; very 
common. 7. C. tetragonus; 8. C. Bonplandi; 9. C. Jamaiceusis ; 
10. C. loranthoides ; 11. C. multangularis. 


Epiphyllum. 

A genus of plants with stems resembling a combination of 
irregular-edged straps or ribbons growing out of each other in 
succession. 

1. E. Hpokeri, — A plant of considerable size, requiring a large 
pot ; grow# very rapidly, and is apt to let droop its long flat 
stems over the ground and look very untidy ; bears during the 
Hot and Rain seasons numerous very large star-formed, whiter 
flowers, comprising very many long narrow petals. These open 
in the evening and perish the following morning. At Peroze- 
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pore I had plants which throve vigorously, and grew to a great 
and unmanageable size, but never blossomed, which is surprising, 
as the plant blossoms so freely in Bengal. 

2. E. truucatum. — This, of which we possess three varieties, 
bears in the Cold weather large gorgeous flowers of a clear bright 
pink or rose colour, which, unlike those of so many of the order, 
have the merit of displaying their beauty in the day-time. A very 
delicate and fragile plant, soon broken to pieces if not sheltered 
from the wind or any rough treatment ; thrives in a soil of silver- 
sand with the admixture of a little vegetable-mould. The largest 
specimens will not require a pot of larger size than a sugar-basin, 
which for safety’s sake it is well to insert in a larger pot filled 
entirely with crocks, whereon the drooping fragile stems may 
rest without fear of rotting. Ffom its delicate habit it requires 
to be kept in the shade, but possibly a certain amount of ex- 
posure to the morning sun would bo beneficial. Any small 
piece broken off and inserted in the soil will take root. But 
Sir J. Paxton says, To obtain young specimens keep a little 
damp moss round any of the branches, and roots will speedily 
be found at the place.” In England, as a matter of curiosity, it 
is sometimes grafted upon Pereskia. A young stem of the latter 
has its head cut off and a small slit made. In this the flat stem 
of the Epiphyllum is inserted, and the graft tied rouhd with a 
little moss. The attempts made to effect this in this country I 
have never knowm to prove successful ; which is of the less con- 
sequence, as it is considered preferable to grow the plant on its 
own roots. 

3. E. alatum. — A plant similar to but of stouter habit than 
the preceding. I have not seen it in blossom. Flowers said to 
be white. 


Bhipsalis. 

R* salicomoides. — ^A curious plant, with short jointed stems, 
growing successively upon each other like small pieces of tobacco- 
pipe united. Flowers small, yellow, and in no way interesting. 
Dr. Voigt states that they “never appear here.” I»have, how- 
ever, seen the plant in blossom in the Calcutta Botanical 
** Gardes, as well as at the Horticultural shows here. In its 
native locality it is epiphytal; the growing of it in pots is 
probably the cau$e of its being so shy of blooming. 
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Opimtia. 

INDIAN FIG, OR PRICKLY CACTUS. 

There are several species of this genus of singular plants, 
which produce their large oval-formed, thick, flat leaves, one 
from the edge of the other, and are usually covered with star-like 
arrangements of sharp bristles. Most bear large golden-yellow 
flowers of metallic hue, but upon the whole are not objects 
sufiScently agreeable to be allowed a place in the garden. 

Pereskia. 

1. P, Bleo— Barbadoes Gooseberry. — A large spreading 
shrubby plant, with cylindrical stems covered witli long needle- 
like spines, and, unlike most plants of the order, bearing abun- 
dance of leaves. Flowers very pretty, resembling small single 
pink roses ; nearly always in blossom. 

2. P. aculeata. — In general appearance much resembling the 
foregoing, but a smaller plant. Dr. Voigt states that this species 
blossoms in Bombay, but not here, and in England very seldom. 
I have not seen it in blossom myself, but the native dealer 
from whom I obtained specimens at Hooghly assured me that 
it blossompd in the Cold weather. Flowers described as white. 


GROSSULARIACEiE. 

Bihes. 

R. rubrum — The Flovtebing Hides. — This shrub, so beautiful 
an ornament in our English gardens, is only mentioned here to 
intimate the improbability of its ever being brought to thrive 
in this country. 


ESCALLONIACE.E. 

Escallonia. 

E. maerwtha. — A beautiful lich-green shrub, bearing bright* 
pink fragrant flowers. This very choice plant succeeds with 
difficulty even in the elevated region of Bangalore. There is 
little probability of its living in the lower plains of India* 

2 p 
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Itea. 

I. Yir^nica. — Don says, “ When this shrub is in vigour it is 
entirely covered with racemes of white flowers, and then makes 
a flne appearance.” Dr. Yoigt mentions it in his Catalogue as 
. at that time lately introduced. It is quite unknown in tbe 
Government Botanical Gardens now. 


PHILADELPHACE^. 

Philadelphus. 

P. coronarius — S tbinoa. — Mock Obange.— This shrub, so 
common in English gardens, and well known for its fragrant 
cream-coloured blossoms, similar to those of the Orange, may 
be found in existence occasionally in India, but only in the most 
stunted and unthriving condition. 

Deutzia. 

D. soabra. — A shrub much resembling the preceding ; bears 
its delicate white flowers in terminal racemes. “ When large 
and in full bloom,” Sir J. Paxton says, “ its beauty can hardly 
be imagined by those who have not seen it.” A tolerably com- 
mon plant in Calcutta, where it thrives moderately well, but far 
from realises the above high estimate of it; it is apt to throw 
up numerous suckers, which should be removed. 


BAER1NGTONIACE.E. 

BatringtoniA 

1. B. bpeciosa. — ^A tree notable for its large handsome character 
of foliage ; bears great heads of blossom, with large flowers made 
up^of a numerous assemblage of long deep-rose-coloured fila- 
ment and which ^ve been likened to painters’ brushes ; native 
of th^ Straits, and said to love the shore of the sea ; hardly* if 
known in our gardens here. 

X B. raeqmosA— A stout timber-tree of similar charetcter to 
|he prUo^iai;,, .Major J^ury remarks, “when in flower it has a 
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most beautiful appearance from its long pendulous racemes of 
rose-coloured flowers; commonly to be met with along the 
banks of the backwaters in Travancore.” Little known, I 
believe, on this side of India. 

3. B. acutangula. — A large timber-tree. Grows,*' Eoxburgh 
says, to resemble a middle-sized well-shaped oak, and bears at 
the beginning of the Eains long pendulous racemes of scarlet 
flowers.” Common in most parts of India. 

Gustavia. 

G. augusta. — A small but stately tree, allied to the preceding, 
with magnificent foliage, the leaves being a foot or more long, 
of oblong form, of a fine dark ‘glossy green. A single plant of 
it flourishes in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 


VACCINIACEiE. 

Thibaudia. 

T. setigera.— Sir J. Paxton observes, " A truly magnificent and 
interesting shrub : native of India. At its roots are immense 
thick fleshy nodosities, which coil round the trunks of trees on 
which they fix, or adhere to some portion of rock in a surprising 
manner. Any light soil suits it. Its small fibrous roots should 
only just be covered.” Occasionally met with in the Calcutta 
gardens. Comes into blossom in January and February with 
clusters of very rich and handsome tubular red flowers, in form 
like those of a Heath, an inch long ; the leaves resemble those 
of the Olpander, but are smaller. ^ 


CINCHONACEJS. 

Serissa. 

, S. foetida. — A very pretty small shrub, about two feet high,, 
with very small dark-green shining leaves; native of China; 
nearly always in blossom with its sparkling very double white 
flowers, of the size of a shirt-button, which, when bruised, emit a 
detestable smell. Single-flowered specimens also to be met 

. 2 P 2. 
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with, but not so common. Easily propagated by slips or cuttings, 
or, it is said, by cuttings of the roots. 

Psychotria. 

1. P. undata. — A' shrub of moderate size, with foliage of a 
pale lurid green; bears in April and May compact heads of 
greenish-white flowers ; not an agreeable plant. 2. cyanococca. 
3. Chontalensis. 


Coffea. 

1. C. Bengalensis. — A small shrub, exceedingly beautiful in 
the month of February, when in full blossom, with its pure 
white flowers, similar to but smaller than those of the White 
Periwinkle, in such countless prbfusion as to produce a most 
brilliant effect in the border. 

2. C. Arabica— T he Coffee-plaht — Kuhwa . — A much larger 
and taller-growing plant than the last ; bears flowers somewWt 
similar, but rather scantily, and is not nearly so interesting in 
an ornamental point of view. 

Pavetta. 

A genus of plants in general appearance hardly distinguish- . 
able from the Ixoras. 

1. P. Indica. — A large jungul shrub, with large laurel-form, 
dark glossy-green loares, with white midrib. Its foliage is its 
principal point of beauty ; bears in February trusses of dirty- 
white rather fragrant flowers. 

2. P. tomentosa. — A large coarse shrub ; bears loose heads of 
white flowers of little merit otherwise than for their fragrance. 

3; P. Bichardiana. — A shrub with small neat foliage; bears 
small white flowers of not much merit. 

4. P. diversifolia. — A single plant of this, introduced from the 
Mauritius, has been for some years phst in the Calcutta Botsr 
nical Gardens, where it seems to thrive well; remarkably 
oraamentai for its large laurel-form, glossy leaves, ^hich when 
young are beautifully marbled. 

Izorai. 

A genus thnt compises several of our most beautiful flower- 
ing shrubs, the splendoiir of which, when in the full perfection 
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of their bloom, nothing can surpass. During the time they are 
in bloom an occasional application of liquid manure will be 
found beneficial, and after they have done blooming they are 
the better for being pruned in closely. Some yield seed freely, 
from which young plants may be easily raised ; and all may be 
propagated more or less easily by cuttings or by layers put 
down in the Bains. 

A* writer who signs himself ** Alpha” says: — "All the 
varieties are easily propagated by cuttings ; but some of them, 
as salicifolia, Griffithi, and acuminata, are so wanting in the 
tendency to form bushy plants, that well-furnished specimens of • 
them can hardly be obtained save by grafting them on good- 
sized well-bottomed plants of some better-habited variety- 
Ooccinea is, judging from my own experience and observation, 
the best for grafting upon. I also graft floribunda, which 
although of a sufficiently bushy habit, is rather delicate, and 
but a slow grower on its own roots. Acuminata throws very 
large heads of bloom; and I expect that, grafted on coccinea, it 
will form fine specimens, and be more effective than alba.” * 

1. I, acuminata. — A shrub five or six feet in height. Dr. 
Eoxburgh describes it as "a very charming shrubby species, 
mitive of the forests near Sylhet, where it blossoms during the 
Hot season, and perfumes the air with the fragance of its 
flowers.” And Dr Wallich adds: "The opaque, remarkably 
pale and glaucous leaves, the subsessile crowded corymbs of 
large white blossoms, with white calyces, sufficiently distinguish 
this elegant shrub from all the other species.” 

2. I, alba.— A small shrub, native of China, with handsome 
rich foliage of hmceolate leaves, from three to six inches long ; 
generally considered a variety of L stricta. One of the most 
choice and beautiful plants of the whole genus ; bears its large 
full close corymbs of milk-white scentless flowers in great pro- 
fusion during the Hot and Bain seasbns, but in highest perfec- 
tion in the months of March and October, Bears no seed, but 
may be propagated with little difficulty by layers or cuttings, 

3. I. Bandhuca. — A round bushy shrub, of moderate size, about 
tlie commonest of the genus ; distinguished from I. coccinea, 
which it resembles, by the leaves ending in a blunt oval form, • 
and by the close way in which their heart-formed base embraces 

♦ ‘ The Florist and Pomologi^t,’ vol. for 18e8> p. 45. 
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the stem ; bears its compact beautiful corymbs of fine scarlet 
flowers throughout the whole year, but in perfection during the 
Bains. It requires to be pruned in about November, or it is 
apt to become straggling and unmanageable. May be propa- 
gated by seed, which it bears abundantly in the Cold season, or 
by layers and cuttings, which in the Bains root with the greatest 
readiness. 

4. I. barbata. — A. shrub of very large growth, with fine rich, 
deep-green, lanceolate leaves, nearly a foot long ; bears in the 
Hot season large, lax, irregular corymbs of long-tubed white 
fragrant flowers, singular for the fringe of white hair round their 
mouths. Produces seed in the Cold season. 

5. I. brachiata. — A stout not very ornamental shrub ; bears in 
March panicles of minute white flowers. Seeds in May. 

6. I. coccinea. — A shrub about three or four feet in height, 
about the commonest, and certainly about the most beautiful of 
the genus. Flowers bright scarlet, in large, compact, handsome 
corymbs ; nearly always in blossom, but in perfection during 
the Bains, when it is a twxly splendid object. Nothing can be 
finer than the contrast aflbrded by the glowing scarlet trusses of 
bloom against the dark rich bay-green of the leaves. Yields 
seed in the Cold season. 

7. I. orocea or crocata. — A choice shrub of the English 
stoves ; bears handsome trusses of fine orange-coloured flowers. 
Unknown in this country. 

8. I. cuneifolia. — A shrub of tree-like growth ; bears in March 
and April a profusion of compact balls of pure-white fragrant 
blossom, of the size of an Orange, which present a truly delight- 
ful appearance as they wave to and fro by the force of the wind. 
Bipens seed in September. 

9. L grandiflora. — Sir J. Paxton says is only a large-flowered 
variety of I. coccinea. 

10. L Buperba. — The proper name of the plant, misnamed 

L grandiflora, in the possession of some two or three gentlemen 
in .Calcutta ; native of Assam ; from not more than about a 
foot-and-a-half to three feet in height; extraordinary for the 
imsaeitBe size of its leaves, and when in blossom in April with 
It6*!huge head of white flowers, very suggestive of a great over- 
iflowp Cauliflower. , 

ilM. fti^e&Sr— Dr. B^burgh observes; — “This elegant. 
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highly ornamental shrub is a native, of the Moluccas, and from 
thence was introduced into the Botanical Gardens, where it 
blossoms most part of the year.” Has smooth lanceolate leaves 
from six to eight inches long, and bears corymbs of numerous 
long-tubed, pretty, large, scarlet flowers. 

. 12. I. hydrangeseformis. — ^Discovered by Mr. Grifl&th at Sin- 
gapore*, and described in Curtis as a noble shrub, with fine 
lanceblate leaves a foot long, producing handsome trusses of 
rich yellow and orange-coloured flowers, superior either to those 
of I. coccinea or I. stricta. Not to be met with anywhere about 
Calcutta that I am aware of. 

13. I. incamata. — A small choice shrub, native of China, with 
fine dark-green foliage : considered, like I. alba, a variety of 
1. stricta ; nearly always in blossom with corymbs of pretty 
flesh-coloured flowers. Propagated only by inarching : cuttings 
and layers do not succeed. 

14. I. sp. ex Java. — A species so denominated in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens : a handsome shrub of moderate size ; bears 
at the beginning and end of the Hot season a great profusion 
of large trusses of creamy-white fragrant flowers. 

15. I. Javanica, — A small shrub, accounted one of the very 
finest of the genus ; but such as are met with in the Calcutta 
gardens are very far from meriting that high rank. It suffers 
during the Cold months, and young plants at that period can 
with difficulty be kept alive. Distinguished by having leaves 
softer and less rigid than others of the genus ; bears during the 
Itains compact corymbs of orange-scarlet flowers, rather inclin- 
ing to an apricot colour. Sir J. Paxton remarks that this plant 
is remarkably handsome from " the younger branches being of 
a rich raral colour, the tube of the corolla an inch and a half 
long, and the limb an inch across:” points as regard size and 
colour not found in the plants we have here. 

16. I. lanceolaiia. — A shrub about five or six feet high, remark- 
able for its narrow leaves, six inches long, and one broad ; bears 
in the Hot season greenish-white flowers, and seeds at the 
beginning of the Cold season. Dr. Wallich observes : — ^'**This 
6pecies is so distinct from all the others, as to be easily known. 
Its slender hanging branches, pallid and glaucous leaves^ and« 
the small corymbs of crowded flowers, contribute to renidesc It a 
very ornamental plant in the shrubbeiy*” 
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17. I. longiflora. — A handsome lanceolate-leaved shrub; bears, 
in August and September, lax corymbs of exquisitely-fragrant 
white flowers, with exceedingly long tubes. 

18. I, opaca. — A large shrub, compared with other species, of 
rather coarse appearance ; bears large corymbs of very fragrant 
white, flowers, before opening, prettily tipped with red. 

19. L parviflora. — A small tree; bears in March small dingy- 
white, somewhat fragrant flowers. Not attractive when in 
flower, and far from being so at any other time. 

20. I. Ragoosula. — A species so-called in the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens, but whence the name is derived, or of 
what it is the corruption, I have in vain endeavoured to dis- 
cover. A most delightful erect shrub, about four feet high, 
not bushy, with smooth oblong lep-ves, about three-and-a-half 
inches long; bears in constant succession, almost throughout 
the whole year, small pretty corymbs of delicate rose-coloured 
flowers. Propagated easily by cuttings. 

21. I. rosea. — A shrub about five feet high, of spreading 
habit, with oval, smooth, firm loaves, about six inches long ; 
flowers of the same colour as those of the last, but larger, and 
in larger loose corymbs. Dr. Wallich remarks : — This shrub 
is exceedingly elegant on account of its large round corymbs, 
which for eight months of the year are produced in a constant 
succession. The colour of the. flowers is a pale-pink, gradually 
becoming reddish as they grow old, beautifully contrasting with 
the shining darkrgreen leaves, which are not unlike those of 
1. Bandhuca.” 

22. I. sitricta. — A small woody shrub, three or four feet high, 
of erect growth, rather scanty both of stems and of foliage : 
leaves oval, smooth, about five or six inches long ; bears, more 
particularly in March and April, large, very compact, convex 
corymbs of flowers of a scarlet-salmon colour, the exquisite 
beauty of which nothing can exoeL Dr, Boxburgh, however, 
remarks 4bat ^4t is by no means so gaudy as I. coccinea and 
L Baudhuca» which are certainly two of our most showy Indian 
shrubs.” In my opinion Bandhuca will not for a moment ]bear 
cqmj^ison with it. The pallid sickly hue of the foliage ofteh 
mdcn detracts from its beauty, and the steins of plants ef any 
age; hate mostly a cankered^ unhealthy appearance, as though 
4he cUmate d|d not altogether suit it. 
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23. I. undulata— large ramous shrub, with 
large lanceolate, wavy leaves ; bears in April corymbs of nu- 
merous small white flowers, having a powerful jasmine fragrance. 

24. I. villosa. — A large shrub, with large, lanceolate, wavy 
leaves, as much as ten inches long; bears in April large 
corymbs of white, fragrant flowers, with very long tubes and 
very small limbs. 

25. I. floribunda. — A new and remarkably distinct species 
lately introduced into the gardens about Calcutta; a dwarf, 
bushy pot-shrub, about a foot and a half high, with small smooth, 
lanceolate leaves, hardly two inches long ; bears during the 
Hot and Kain seasons neat dense trusses of bright-scarlet 
flowers : extremely beautiful, particularly in April, when it is 
perfectly loaded with blossom. Propagated by cuttings with 
not much difliculty. 

To the foregoing have of late been added : amabilis, Ambo- 
inensis, affinis, and Dixiana (see p. 598). 

• 

Chiococca. 

C. racemosa— Snowbebuy. — A small slirnb, though somewhat 
graceful, of no great merit; bears, in May and during the Hot 
season, pale-yellow, small, inconspicuous llowera in great abun- 
dance. 


Fsederia. 

P. fffitida. — A remarkably pretty, slender, and extensively- 
growing climber, bearing, in October, drooping festoons of small 
bell-flowers, purple varied with white, emitting a smell so 
abominable as to create a perfect stench in the neighbourhood 
around. 


Hamiltonia. 

■ 1. H. aznrea . — ^ large shrub with slender branches, apt soon 
to become str ag g ling , decrepit, and unsightly, and needing 
tbecefore to be well cut in every year to keep it neat and in 
form; bears in December great plume-like heads of very ‘small 
I ’ but very bright and numerous lavender-coloured flowers, which 
emit for some distance {wound a most delightful fxagrancet 
Easily propagated by cuttings. 

2. H. snaveoleos. — A large stoat shmb, somewhat shnilar to 
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the preceding, but with flowers which are nearly white, and 
leaves of much larger character; blossoms in February with 
deliciously-fragrant flowers, and continues for a long time a 
delightful ornament to the garden. Vastly improved by being 
well cut in after flowering. 


Leptodermis. 

L, lanceolata. — A small shrub; bears, in September, small 
lavender flowers of little beauty. 

Hamelia. 

1. H. patens. — A tree-shrub of dense rich-green foliage; or- 
namental for its boundless profusion of sprays of orange-coloured 
blossoms, upon which numerous humming-birds are from morn- 
ing to night for ever hopping, and inserting their little beaks 
into each of the short pipe-like flowers to extract the nectar. 
The sprays of flowers are intermingled with bunches of pea- 
sized, blood-coloured berries, which, however, seldom ripen but 
in the Cold weather, when they turn black. No plant is more 
easily propagated either by cuttings or by seed. 

2. H. sphsBrocarpa. — ^A shrub of lower growth, stouter stems, 
with larger and more showy orange-coloured blossoms, and with 
rich verdant leaves, much larger and thicker than those of the 
preceding ; the name assigned is apparently a misnomer, as 
the fruits are egg-formed, and not at all spherical. This species 
drops its leaves in the Cold season, and the branches, at that 
time bare, are benefited by being cut in. 

Pentas. 

P. camea. — A small herbaceous shrub, very common, but a 
truly beautiful plant; bears, in constant succession, Ixora-lifce 
heads of rather small, pale-lavender-coloured flowers. Easily 
prop^ted either by slips or by seed. 

Wendlandia. 

Jk* W. pcyditculata.-r-A rather large woody shrub or small tree ; 
hi, February, iu great ifofosion; splendid large plumes of 
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small pure-white flowers, and is then a most beautiflil object 
to view. 

2. W. exserta. — ^Dr. Roxburgh speaks in highest praise of the 
beauty of this plant; but I have been unable to learn of its 
existence, or indeed of any particulars concerning it, in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

Bondeletia. 

B. punicea. — A small hard-wooded shrub about three feet 
high ; one of the commonest, and at the same time one of the 
handsomest ornaments of our gardens ; bears in constant suc- 
cession, through the Hot and Bain seasons, compact moderate- 
sized trusses of beautiful orange-scarlet blossoms, somewhat like 
miniature heads of Auricula : these, as they decay, should be 
removed, otherwise they remain a very long time on the plant, 
giving it a dirty unsightly appearance. Propagated by layers ; 
these should be put down in the Rains, and will take three or 
four months before ready for removal. Bears seed also, but 
rather scantily, in the Cold season, which some little care must 
be taken to secure. The best plan is to search for the berries 
before ripe, and tie them up in fine linen, so that on ripening, 
when they open and discharge their seed, it may not be lost. 

Bogiera. 

B. th 3 rrsiflora. — ^Lately introduced ; of a genus of shrubs de- 
scribed as with oval soft-haired leaves, and bearing dense 
corymbs of small salvei>shaped, rose-coloured flowers. 

Portlandia. 

P. grandiflora— White Hobsk. — Native of Jamaica, where it 
is common Awinu g rocks. Of this truly noble and choice shrub 
plants may be sometimes seen in Calcutta among the collections 
of the curious; three or four ai-e to be met with in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, which continue constantly in blossom, except 
* during the Cold season, from which, if not sheltered, they seem 
rather to suffer. The character of the foliage is very hand^me* 
of a fine rich glossy green, contrasting well with the floyrera, 
which are as much as five inches long, resemble those of the 
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white Lily, and diffuse diuing the night the same delicious 
fragrance. Propagated without much difiSculty during the Bains 
by cuttings in sand. 


Manettia. 

M. cordifolia. — A small plant, with slender climbing stems ; 
requires the support of a light trellis : grown in a pot, a beauti- 
ful ornament for the verandah during the Hot and Bain seasons, 
when it bears in profusion its moderate-sized tubular, bright- 
scarlet flowers. Propagated by separation of the roots, which 
are of a tuberous nature ; bears in the Cold months cucumber- 
like pods of seed. 


Catesbeea. 

C. spinosa— Spinous Lilt-tiTokn. — A shrub of moderate size, 
with myrtle-sized leaves ; covered with large"! sharp thorns, 
hardly to be called ornamental, though when in blossom, as it is 
at intervals during the Hot and Bain seasons, curious for the 
strange way in which the flowers hang from it without seeming 
to belong to it ; they are of the size and form of a large tin 
extinguisher, of a pale livid-green, with the mouth part cut into 
great notches : said to boar “ a yellow berry of the size of a 
middling plum but this 1 have never seen. Propagated by 
cuttings. 

Higginsia. 

H. Ghiesbreghtii. — A new shrub, from K. Grenada, said to bear 
yellow and red flowers. 


Stylocoiyne. 

S. WeberL — A moderate-sized shrub, with lanceolate, polished, 
leathery leaves, three-ond-a-half inches long ; bears, in January 
and February, Ixora-like corymbs of greenish-white flowers, 
whicb emit a delightflil fragrance; thrives best under, shade. 

a 

, ... M-*!* Rhodostoma. 

gacdenloides. — ornamental small shrub, About two feet 
j^b, with neat mid jpleao^ foliage; bears, in March and ^pril. 
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Ixora-like trusses of tubular, milk-white flowers, which would 
be very handsome if all in the truss opened at the same time 
instead of only a few in succession. 


. Gardenia. 

G. fiorida — Cape Jasmine — Gwidha-ra^, — Native "of China, 
but common in the gardens of India : a most delightful shrub, 
with neat handsome glossy foliage ; leaves obovate, about an 
inch-and-a-half long; bears in March and April large very 
double, cream-white, sweetly fragrant flowers, having much the 
appearance, though not the regularity of petals, of a small 
Camellia ; grows to six or eight feet high, . but may be kept 
to any small and convenient size by pruning. . Propagated by 
cuttings. 

Two fine varieties of this charming shrub were introduced 
into the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society some years 
ago by Mr. Fortune from China, and are called by his name. 

a. Distinguished by its much larger character of foliage, the 
leaves being full three-and-a-half inches long, and by producing 
much finer flowers. 

/8. A superb variety with very large leaves and very double 
flowers, of immense size, fully four inches across. This blossoms 
somewhat later in the season. Mr. Fortune says that in China 
it grows to ten or twelve feet in circumference. The following 
description of it has also been given : — “ Flowers four inches in 
diameter, pure-white, changing to buff, not unlike a large 
double Camellia. It is one of the very finest shrubs in culti- 
vation, and ranks on a level with the double-white Camellia, 
which.it equals in the beauty of the flowers and leaves, and 
infinitely excels in its delicious odour.” * 

2. G. lucida. — A large shrub, or rather small tree, with rich 
noble foliage, the leaves being of a bright shining olive-green, 
firm, oval, and about six or seven inches long; bears at intervals 
during the Hot and Bain seasons large handsome solitary 
fragrant* white flowers, three or more inches across; blossoms 
beautifully in a dwarf condUiou, in which state it may easily be 
kept by pruning. • 

« < Botamc«a Register for 1846,’ p, 4S, extracted bom ' Jonincd of. the Horja- 
‘ onltural Sodety,' • 
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3. G. radicans. — A sbnib, native of Japan ; bears during the 
Hot season very fragrant white flowers. 

4. G. latifolia — Paprd. — A small tree of noble foliage, with 
leaves some as much as fifteen inches long, and six inches wide ; 
bears large fragrant, white, nine to eleven-lobed flowers. Dr. 
Boxburgh speaks in great admiration of the beauty of this tree; 

5. G. ferox. — A stout woody shrub, about four feet high ; Ijears 
in May, when all but leafless, close groups of large, double, 
ill-shaped, white flowers, which soon decay and look unsightly, 
and are succeeded by fruit-pods of the size of a walnut. Though 
once in some esteem, not in any respect an ornamental plant. 

6. G. ^unetonuu. — A tree of moderate size, bears in May very 
numerous small white flowers. Of no value in an ornamental 
point of view. ' 

7. G. Devoniensis. — Native of West Africa. In Mr. Grote’s 
garden at Alipore was a shrub of this noble plant four-and-a- 
half feet high, where it flowered in April ; described as bearing 
most beautiful flowers, very similar to those of the White Lily, 
with a slender tube. 

8. G. Stonleyana. — From Sierra Leone ; described as a hand- 
some shrub, with numerous spreading boughs, and large oval, 
wavy, bright-green leaves ; bears numerous solitary great flowers 
with tube and interior of throat purple, and pure white limb ; 
delightfully fragrant. 

9. G. citriodora. — From Natal; described as a shrub about 
two feet high, having pointed, smooth leaves, and bearing 
numerous white flowers, having the form and perfume of those 
of the Orange. These two last species are of recent introduction. 

-Ozyanthus. 

• 0. hirsutus. — A small bush about two feet in height ; bears in 
July white fragrant flowers of a star-shaped limb, and tube six 
inches long. 

Musssnda. 

A geniis of rather large shrubs, with dense foliage of moderate-^ 
sizei^ oval, deep dull-green leaves; In a decorative point of view 
very little difference between the species ; during the 
Hot an^ Bain seasons they are nearly, always in blossom, bear- 
numerous' dbrymls sttuvform^ orange-coloured flowers. 
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From the calyces of one or two flowers in each corymb are 
developed large hoary-white leaves, which, contrasting with 
the green of the leaves, constitute principally the ornamental 
character of the plants- Propagated by cuttings or by seed, 
which they bear abundantly. 

* 1. M. frondOsa. — This, which has the largest flowers of any, 
beii\g about an inch across, and orange-scarlet, is perhaps the 
most desirable one of the species. 

2. M. macrophylla. — Has flowers about half the size of the 
last, and of deeper colour. 3. M. corymbosa. — ^Has flowers much 
smaller still, of a pale-orange'colour. 4. M. latifolia. 5. M. luteola.. 


CArEIPOLIACEiB. 

Weigela. 

W. rosea. — ^A shrub like tlie Philadelphus or Mock Orange ; 
bears at the end of every little side-branch loose clusters of 
white and rose-coloured flowers, more than an inch long, and an 
inch-and-a-half wide; much cultivated for its beauty in the 
gardens of the mandarins in China, and now a very common 
ornament in the gardens in England ; introduced by Mr. Fortune 
some years ago into the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
but seemed quite unsuited to the climate, as the plants soon 
showed symptoms of decay, and before long perished. 

Lonicera. 

1. L. Japonica — Japan Honeysuckle. — A very rambling 
shrub, requiring the support ofa trellis or some stout posts; leaves 
oval, two inches long, dull whitish-green ; bears at intervals, and 
nearly at all seasons, but principally in the Cold weather, white 
and yellow, strongly fragrant flowers ; a very common plant, met 
with in most Indian gardens. 

2. L. Peiiolymenum.— A small shrub, so named in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens but in no way resembling the common Honey- 

*suckle of the English gardens ; a not very thriving plants with 
oval leaves about, au inch long, deep-green above, and hoary on 
the under-surface ; never, that I have seen, flowering here. 

8. L. dlversifolia.— A straggling, wee4y‘looking slffub, native 
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of the hills of India ; two or three plants in pots are met with in 
the Calcutta botanical Gardens that have not yet flowered there ; 
flowers described as being “of a pale-buflf colour, and stalkless.” 

4. L. seinpervirens — Tuumpet Honeysuckle. — A very beau- 
tiful plant when in blossom with its scarlet scentless flowers : a 
common ornament of English gardens ; set down by Dr. Voigt in 
his Catalogue as existing and blooming here. I have never met 
with or heard of it ; neither have I the two following, likewise 
mentioned by him : — 5. L. macrantha. — ^Native of Nepal. 6. L. 
LeschenaultiL — Native of the Nilgherries. 

7. L, reticulata.— Native of Yeddo, a twining plant, orna- 
mental for its foliage of small oval leaves of a deep-green colour, 
beautifully netted with Cream-coloured reticulations. In Mr. 
Grote’s garden at Alipore I saw a fine specimen grown in a pot, 
which had become quite a small shrub. I learnt tliat it sheds 
its leaves during the Cold season. 

Abelia 

A tiiflora. — Native of the Himalayas ; a scaudent shrub ; bears 
in great profusion dense ball-like heads of small white, very 
fragrant flowers. Introduced into the Botanical Gardens, but I 
know not with what success. 

Tibemum. 

1. V. dilatatom. — Described by Mr. Fortune as “ a fine new 
Gneldre’s Bose and 2. Y. macrocephalum, introduced by him, 
some years ago from China into the Gardens of the Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Bociety; both perished, seemingly unsuited to the 
climate. 

APIACEiE. 

Not a single plant of this extensive order contributes to the 
embelliidiment of par gardens in India. 


ABAJ.IACBiB. 

; !i%0 few plapfe of Oiid^ suited for the garden onA- 
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mental solely for their foliage, not bearing flowers worthy of 
notice. 

Panax. 

1. P. cochleatum. — A small shrub with bright dark-green 
foliage, the leaves in form resembling shallow sauce-ladles. 

* 2. P. fruticosum. — A small shrub, rather ornamental for its 
dense finely split foliage, a sprig of which forms a pretty addition 
to a bouquet. 

Aralia. 

A. papyrifera — ^Kice-paper Plant. — A shrub bearing resem- 
blance to the Castor-oil plant, except that the leaves have a hoary- 
white appearance ; introduced into this country by Mr. Fortune ; 
bears in the Cold season large mealy-looking heads of small white 
flowers. The flowers-tems die down after flowering, and the pith 
they contain is the true rice-paper of the Chinese. It is in this 
that the interest of the plant consists, rather than in any orna- 
mental character it possesses. Propagated by the suckers it 
sends up for some distance around, as well as by seed, which it 
produces abundantly. 


Hedera. 

H. Helix— Common Ivy, — Manages to exist as a small pot» 
plant, but makes no growth, and except for association is un- 
worthy a place in the garden^ 


COENACE^. 

Aucuba. 

Au. Japonica. — This fine mottle-leaved shrub, so familiar in* 
English gardens, can only with great difficulty be kept alive here. 
A specimen or two in a small pot is all that I have seen of it in 
this country. 


SANTALACEiE. 

Santalum. 

S. album— Sandal-wood-tbbb — A small tred, 

2 Q 
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native of the'jungnis of India; possesBes no merit sufficient to 
entitle it to a place in the garden. 


AEISTOLOCHIACBjE. 

BIBTHWOBT — ^PELIOAN-FLOWEB. 

Aristolochia. 

Several of these plants bear flowers of a most curious, and 
indescribable form. I give the most interesting ; — 

1. A. labiosa. — A common and very extensive large-leaved 
climber, requiring a stout trellis for its support ; bears, in the 
Hot season, large flowe rs, somewhat resembling an inflated bag 
below with a helmet above, yellowish-white blotched with brown 
and purple ; emitting a most offensive smell, like that of tainted 
meat. 

2. A. Brasiiiensis. — A large climber, with largish heart-shaped 
leaves ; bears yellowish flowers. 

3. A. acuminata. — A native of Bengal ; blossoms in the Hot and 
Bain seasons with large, drooping, dark greenish-purple flowers. 

4. A. caudata. — A small climbing plant, about three feet high, 
with slender stems and bluntly three-lobed leaves ; bears in the 
Cold season curious liver-coloured flowers, letting hang down 
from their summit a tail or thread-like appendage two feet Iqng ; 
commonly grown in a pot, and well suited for its singularity for 
a place in the verandah. 


The following plants, not noticed in the foregoing pages, are 
among those which, while this work has been going, through 
the press, have been announced for distribution ’ by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society from their new garden at Alipdre. The 
general character of most of these may in a great measure be 
ascertained by reference to the descriptions of the. natural 
orders and genera to which they belong, given in the body of 
the book. Some are unquestionably of great beauty, and val- 
uable acquisitions to the garden ; but some, it is possible, may 
be considered of little merit ; and' othem be found unsuited to 
;i^ climate. * 

. * POLYPODIACHiE.— Ferns. 

Adiantunu—^oaudatum ; ffiivum; and Farleyense, described as a 
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splendid MDsiiden-hair fern : with large pfendent, much divided fronds, 
growing to upwards of three feet in length. 

•GRAMINACEiE. 

Hamhusa. — arthrophylla ; Balcona; gigantea; Maxemowiczii. 


AEACE-aS3. 

Alocacia — Sikimensis ; zehrina. 

Caladium. — argyrophyllum; Cannsertii; Houlottii; Lepeschkinoi; 
marmoratum ; mirahle ; regale ; Schmidtzii ; striatum : Ver- 
schaffeltii. Hybrid and varieties : Auguste Riviere; Barillet; Dr. 
Lindley ; Due de Nassau ; Duo de Katishon ; E. O. Henderson ; 
Jules Patzoys ; Louise Porrier : Max Kroll ; Mrs. Dombrain ; 
Murillo ; Napoleon III. ; Prince Albert Edward ; Princess Alex- 
andra; Princess of Teck ; Beine Victoria. 

Dieffonbachia. — Bausei; Bowmanii; lineata; Weirii. 
Aglaonema. — commutatum. 

Philodendron. — pertusum ; scandens. 


PANDANACE-®. 

Pandanus. — inermis; Javanicus variegatus ; Lerum. 

PALMACE.®. — Palms. 

Hyophorbe. — Verschaffeltii, described as a superb plant. 
Euterpe. — Sp. 

Oreodoxa* — acuminata. 

Areca. — disticha ; gracilis ; horrida ; Madagascariensis ; iriandra. 
Seaforthia. — elegans ; sp. Andamans. 

Latania. — glaucophylla ; Borbonioa. 

Corypha, — Australis ; Tabiera. 

Livistona. — Hoogendorpi ; Sinensis. 

Licuala. — ^spinosa: 

Sabal. — Adansoni; minor. 

Ghammrops. — Fortunei. 

•Bhapis. — flabelliformis ; Ground Rattan Pa}m. 

Plectooomia. — Assamica. 

Thrinax.— glauoa ; Thatch-Palm. 

Phoenix. — paludosa; rubricauUs. 

Desmoncus. — major. ' , 


2 Q 2 
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HYPOXIDACE-ffl. 

Curculigo. — Sumatrana; and reonrvata variegata, described by 
Mr. B. S. Williams as a very elegant Palm-like plant ; leaves more 
than two feet long, green, with numerons bands of pure white. 

lEIDACEJE. 

Iris. — Iberica. — This plant has, I believe, much of the character 
and constitution of I. Susiana. Mr. T. Ware says of it : “ Its dwarf 
habit, gigantic flowers, great snow-white erect sepals, its equally 
large strangely-coloured petals, and its stigmas with shining black- 
purple humped bases (the latter organs resembling some monstrous 
insect), make up a flower of singular oddity, and yet of such re- 
markable beauty, that few can form any possible idea of this won- 
derful plant.” 


MAEANTACEJB. 

Maranta. — atrosanguinea ; Lindenii ; virginalis. Canna. — 
Annei discolor; Bonetti semperflorens ; Bergiana; bicolor de Java 
Bihoreli ; Galedoniensis ; Chantini ; discolor floribunda ; elegan- 
tissima ; erecta hybrida ; expansa ; Ferrandii ; Fintelmanni ; 
maxima; metalloides; metallica; nigricans ; Van Houttei; vitata; 
zebrina cocoinea, and Auguste Ferrier ; Daniel Hooibrenk ; g^ant ; 
Marshal Vaillant; Premice de Nice. 


COMMELYNACE-ffl. 
Aneilema. — nudiflora. 


LILIACE-®. 

Gasteria.— (Aloe) Bowieana. 

Aspidistra. — punctata, described as a curious plant, remarkable 
"for producing its flowers under the sur&ce of the earth. 

BEGONIACEiB. 

Begonia.-^ Anacreon ; Caroline ; Climax ; Dazzle ; Enjsign ; Gem ; 
Glitter; Hermine} Lothair; Inoida; Magnet; Trojan. 

VIODACE^. 

Cx^Eynostilis. — albiflorw: a climbing shrub. 
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MALVACEAE. 

Thespesia. — populnea : Umbrella Tree : — described as a lofty 
tree, bearing large yellow flowers with puri)le spot in centre of the 
petals ; well adapted for forming shady avenues. 

VITACEAB. 

Oissus. — argentoa ; Bonplandi ; quadrangularis. 

MELIAOEJE. 

Amoora. — Bohituka. 


AMARANTACEJE. 

Altemanthera. — Herbaceous plants, with coloured lea ves ; amabilis ; 
discolor; paronycboides ; spathulata. 

PIPERACE^.— Peppers. 

Piper. — magnolifolium ; marmoratum ; Versohaffeltii. 

PABACEiE. 

Brownea. — Antlguiensis. 

Adenanthera. — pavoniana: a tall tree bearing spikes of small 
yellow flowers. 


EOSACEjB. 

Ilosa. — Boses : A list of as many as 115 different kinds of Boses 
is given. This, while omitting several long-established and familiar 
roses of the country, comprises many of the recent and finest kinds, 
but contains likewise many which, though fine, have been superseded 
by others still finer, and find no longer a place in the Bose-grower’s 
list of the present day ; some, for instance, such as Abdel-Kadir 
and Belle de Massifs, are of very secondary merit, and are quite dis- 
carded. 


OLEACE-ffi. 

• , 

, OeiuanthiiB. — ilioifoliuB ; a neat shrub .with Holljr-like leave^ 




Solanun^ — oiliatum. 


SOLANACB.®. 
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GESNERACEJB. 

Gesnera. — atnabilis; citrina rosea; insignia; Lindleyana; roseo 
punctata tubiflora : also Ada ; Madame A. Laoomble ; Morgenliobt ; 
Nikets ; Octavia ; Rosalie ; Sceptre Corail ; Zonnendal. 

Aohimenes. — grandiflora ; grandis ; tubiflora ; Williamsii. Also 
Cherub ; Dazzle ; Diamond ; Estella ; • Excelsior ; Georgiana ; 
Leopard ; Masterpiece ; Martha ; Oberon ; Pink Perfection ; Rose 
Queen. 

Gloxinia. — Acton Green ; Advancer ; Fassinux ; Pension ; Goethe ; 
Grand k Paris ; John Groug ; Lamartine ; Laura ; Madame Gustave 
Guilmot; Montfort; Schiller. 

BTGNONIAOE^. 

Bignonia. — picta; Roezliana. 

ACANTHACEiE. 

Meyenia. — V ogeliana. 

Sericographis. — Ghiesbreghtiana ; squarrosa, 

Ilypoestes. — Dixiana ; purpurea. 

Libonia. — Penrhosiensis. 

CACTACEAS. 

Echinopsis. — ^loucotricha ; intermedia ; oxygona ; Zuocariniana : 
produce large handsome flowers. 

CINCHONACE^. 

Ixora. — amabilis, which Mr. B. S. Williams describes as a 
vigorous-growing hybrid, bearing freely large terminal corymbs 
of deep salmon, orange-shaded flowers. 

ARALIACE^. 

Aralia. — Guilfoylei. Mr. B. S. Williams says: “A very. distinct 
species, with large pinnate leaves, leaflets light green, margined 
with pure white.*' ^ 
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ADAM’S NKEDLE. 


BIRDS. 


CABDOON. 


A. 

Adam’s Needle, 381. 

Adjutant’s Hedge, 392. 
Agricultural and Horticul-*' 
tural Society, 3. 

Akee, 201. 

Alkekengl, 304. 

Alligator Pear, 237. 

Allspice, 571. 

, Carolina, 441. 

Japan, 441. ♦ 

Almond, 101, 278. 

Indian, 279. 

American Aloe, 349. 

Marmalade, 254. 

Ammonia, 43. 

Animals, 48. 

Annuals, 25, 281. 

Sowing, season for, 101, 
282. 

mode of, 282, 
Transplanting, 283. 
Watering, 284. 

Ants, 43, 59. 

Apple, 245. 

Elephant, 218. 

Eve’s, 493. 

Love, 166. 

Malay, 265. 

Mammee, 205. 

Otaheitc, 234. 

Rose, 265, 

Star, 254. 

Thorn, 304. 

Wood, 218. 

Apricot, 242. 

Arabian Chamomile, 319. 
Arbor vitae, 389. 

Arnotto, 401. • 

AiToyroot, 93, 97, 98, 113. 
Artichoke, 18, 52, 93, 100,160. 

Jerusalem, 97, 96, 160. 
Asparagus, 20, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 102, 119. 
Aubergine, 155, 
Auncula4owered Jpomcea,510. 


Austrian Briar, 470. 

Avocado Pear, 101, 237. 

B. 

Baboons, 48. 

Baer, 88, 95. 

Bale Fruit, 218. 

Balloon Vine, 291. 

Balm of Gilead, 525. . 
Balsams, 79, 100, 284, 294. 
Bamboo, 3.34. 

Sacred, 424, 

Bandua, 177. 

Baobab, 199. 

Barbadoes Gooseberry, 577. 

Piide, 450. 

Sweet William, 305. 

Basil, .522. 

Bastard l|)ecacuanha, 503. 
Beans — 

Asparagus, 149. 

Broad, 59, 100, 150. 
Chevaux-de-frise, 150. 
Dwarf, 152. 

Egyptian, 274. 

French, 100, 101, 102, 
152, 

Goa, 150. 

Lima, 153. 

Kunner, 152. 

Scarlet Runner, 151. 
Sacred, 274. 

Water, 419. 

Beai-ded Hawkwecd, 322. 
Beds, 25, 107. 

Beet, 47, 59, 95, 100, 101, 143. 
Beetles, 46, 

Belladonna Lily, 342. 

Bell Flower, 315, 556. 
Bell-glasses, 40, 76, 

Bencoolen Nut, l OL 27^ 
Bengal Sage, 158, 
lierberry, 424. 

Betel-houses, 36. 

Betel Nut Palm, 339. 

Birds, 47. 


Birdsfoot Trefoil, 442. 

Bird’s Nest Spleenwort, 331. 
Birthwort, 594. 

.Blimhing, 102, 236. 

Blood, 18, 185. 

Blood Flower, 503. 

Bones, 20. 

Borage, 310. 

Borecole, 135. 

Bottle Brush, 570. 

Gourd, 126. 

Box, 397. 

China, 427. 

Brazil Nut, 280. 
Bread-and-Butter Plant, 523. 
Bread Fruit, 187, 

Nut, 187, 272. 

Jamaica, 272. 

Brinjal, 97, 98, 155. 

Brocoli, 137. 

Brussels’ Sprouts, 135. 
Budding, 85. 

Bulbous Plants, 13, 47, 326. 
Bullock’s Dung, 17. 

Heart, 209. 

Bully Tree, 255. 

Butterfly Plant, 374. 

o. 

Cabbage, 21, 45, 93, 95, 97, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 132. 
Cabbage Palm, 339. 

Cajeput Oil-Tree, 569. * 
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Caricature Plant, 549. 
Carnation, 88, 101, 103, 435. 
Carpenter Insect, 4A, 

Carrion Plant, 508'. 

Carrot, 93, 100, 101, 168. 
Cashew Nut, 275. 

Cassava, 124. 

Castor-oil Plant, 395. 
CatchOy, 296. 

Lobel’s, 296. 

Caterpillars, 45. 

Cauliflower, 20, 45, 88, 100, 

101, 102,135. 

Celeriac, 167. 

Celery, 20, 59, 93, 99, 101, 

102, 165. 

Changeable Rose, 411. 

Chard, 161. 

Cherimoyer, 210. 

Cherry, 244. 

Barbadoes, 205, 414. 
Brazil, 264. 

Cayenne, 264. 

Peruvian, 258. 

Chestnut — 

China, 274. 

Chinese, 273. 

Moreton Bay, 277, 449. 
Otaheite, 277. 

Spanish, 273. 

Water, 279. 

Chili, 153. 

China Aster, 316. 

Pink, 296, 434. 

Chinese Air-plant, 370. 

Kuronda, 257, 

Potato, 122, 

Chives, 119, 

Cinnamon, 440. 

Citron, 227. 

Fingered, 227. 

Poncire, 227. 

Civit-cat Fruit, 199. 

Climate, 9. 

Climbing Plants, 326. 

Clove, 435, 571. 

Clove-«cented Fchites, 496. 
Club Gourd, 129. 

Idoses, 327. 

Cockroaches, 46. 

Cockscomb, 98, 299. 
Cockscomb Coral-Tree, 447, 
Cocoa Kutj>88) 100, 269. 
Coffee, 580. 

Cold Seascn, 9. 11, 58^ 
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Conservatories, 35, 36. 
Conveyance of Plants, means 
of, .89. 

Convolvulus major, 103,- 305. 

minor, 304. 

Coral Plant, 394. 

Corn Bluebottle, 322. 

Cowa, 206. 

Cowa-Mangosteen, 101, 206. 
Cowslip, 515, 

Cowslip Creeper, 504. 

Cream Fruit, 498. 

Cress, 93, 94, 100, 101, 102, 
132. 

Crickets, 44, 

Crossing, 2. 

Crowi Imperial, 377. 

Crows, 42, 47. 

Cucumber, 46, 97, 98, 100, 
126. 

Cucumber tree, 236.* 

Currant, 267. 

Custard Apple, 88, 99, 101, 
218. 

Cuttings, 10, 44. 

Age of wood for, 73. 
Character of plants from, 

73. 

Contrivances for striking, 

74. 

Description of, 72. 

Season for, 72, 99. 

Soil for, 76. 
in open ground, 74. 
in sand, 74. 
in sand and water, 79. 
in water, 78. 

Cypress, 389. 

Cypress Vine, Crimson, 305. 
Weeping, 390. 


D. 

Daisy, 101, 558. 

Damp, 10, 53. 

.Dandelion, 162. 

Date, 172. 

Day Lily, 379. 

Deadly Poison Plant, 497. 
Decorations, 36. 
Devit-in-a-Bush, 292. 
DevU’s Bit, 316. 

Fig, 293. 

Digging, 28, 107. 
Division, 70, 81. 

Drainage, 10, 34* 
of P(^ 68, 

Durian, 199. 


OABDENS. 


E. 

Earth Nut, 277. 

Egg Plant, 155. 

Eglantine, 470. 

Elder, 268. 

Elephant Creeper, 512. « 

Elephant’s Dung. 18. 

Ear, 398. . 

- Food, 436. 

Endive, 100, 162. 

Eve’s Apple, 493. 

Evening Primrose, 322, 5G7. 
Everlasting Pea, 444. 
Everlastings, 320. 
Exhibitions, 3. 

Eyes, Propagation by, 80. 


Fan Palm, 172. 

Feather Grass, 285. 

Fennel, 167. 

Fennel Flowe.r, 292. 

Fern, 326, 328, 594. 
Climbing, 333. 

Gold and Silver, 330. 
Hare’s foot, 332. 

Tree, 333. 

Fig, 21, 88, 93, 103, 183. 
Fig Marygold, 299, 439. 
Filberts, 273. 

Fingered Citron, 227. 

Fish, 20. 

Flamboyant, 450. 

Flax, Scarlet, 294. 

Flos Adonis, 292. 

Flower Fence, 450. 

Flying Foxes, 48. 

Foliage — 

Cleansing of, 21, 66. 
Forbidden Fruit, 224, 493. 
Forget-me-not, 309, 
Fork-trowel, 40: 

Fowl’s Dung, 18. 

Foxglove, 566. 

Fraxinella, 430. 

French Sorrel, 142. 
Fritillary, 377. 

Frost, 12. 

Fruits, 169, 

Fukeer’s Bottle, 126. 

a. 

Gambogb Thistlbi, 293. 
Gardener’s Garters, 333. 
Gardens^ 2. 

Agri-Horiicaltaral, 3, 




GARDENS. 

Gardens, Calcutta Botanical, 
2, 54. 

Nursery”, 6. 

Ootacamund, 1, 54. 
Private, 3. 

Saharunpore Botanical, 3, 
54. 

Gafland Flower, 356, 

Garlic, 119. 

Gaybinev 306. 

German Aster, 100, 103, 282, 
284, 316. 

Ginger, 97, 98, 112. 

Gingko, 271, 390. 

Glass-houses, 35. 

Globe Amaranth, 298. 

Glory Pea, 444. 

Goats, 49. 

Goat’s Dung, 18. 

Goatsfoot Convolvulus, 510. 
Gobbo, 140. 

Golden Bartonia, 323. 

Rod, 559. 

Goor, 16. 

Gooseberry, 267. 

Barbadoes, 267, 577. 
Cape, 258. 

Hill, 264. 

Gootee, 83, 97. 

Grafting, 84. 

Wax, 84. 

Qranadilla, 197, 

Grape Vine, 16, 18, 88, 93, 
95, 102, 103, 212. 
Grasses, 285, 333. 

Greek Creeper, 447. 

Green Manure, 14. 

Grubs, 45. 

Guano, 19. 

Guava, 99, 101, 261. 

Apple, 262. 

Cattley’s, 262. 

Guinea, 263. 

Hill, 264., 

Many-fruited, 263. 

Pear, 261. 

Purple-fruited, 262. 

Red, 262. 

Strawberry, 263. 
Gueldres’ Rose, 592. 

Gum Cistus, 407. 

Gum-tree, 570. 

H. 

Hand-glasses, 76. 
Hanging-baskets, 37. 
Hawthorn, 46 U 
Heartsease, 100, 286, 405. 
Heart^seed, 291. 
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JAOODASA. , 

Heath, 426. 

Hedgehog Thistle, 574. 
Hedges, 27. 

Heliotrope, 10, 80, 88, 101, 
103, 521. 

Ifenbane, 304. 

Henna, 488. 

Hill Raspberry, 249. 

Hoeing, 28. 

Hog Plum, 101, 235. 

Holly, 490. 

; Hollyhock, 291, 410. 

! Honey Locust, 456. 
i Honeysuckle, 591. 

French, 302. 

Japan, 591. 

Trumpet, 592. 

Honey wort, 309. 

Horned Poppy, 293. 
Horse-radish, 131. 
Horse-radish Tree, 130. 
Horticultural Societies, 3. 
Horticulture, state of, 1. 

Hot season, 9. 

Humidity, 10. 

Hyacinth, 101, 383. 

Grape, 382. 

Hybridizing, 2. 

L 

Ice Plant, 59. 

; Icaco, 238. 

Implements, 39. 

Inarching, 84. 

Indian Butterfly Plant, 371. 

Corn, 111. 

■■ ■ • ■■■ Cress, 289. 

Fig, 266, 577. 

Shot, 359. 

Sorrel, 98, 200. 

Indigo, 442. 

Insects, 42. 

Iris, 350. 

Chalcedonian, 350. 
English, 351. 

Persian, 350. 

Spanish, 101, 350. 
Widow, 350. 

Iron- wood Tree, 416. 
Irrigation, 28. 

Ivy, 593. 

Ivy-leaf Geranium, 434. 

J. 

Jackals, 48. 

Jack Fruit, 185. 

Jack Fruit Nut, 272. 
Jacobtta, 282, 321. 
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LILY. 

Jacobrea Lily, 342. 

Jamaica Wild Liquorice, 503. 
Jamrosade, 265. 

Japan Cedar, 389, 

Japonica, 252. 

Jasmine, 516. 

Jasmine, Ai*abian, 519. 

Cape, 589. 

Catalonian, 518. 

Chili, 497. 

Spanish, 494, 518. 

Tuscan, 526. 

Jerusalem Thona, 449. 

Jonquil, 348. 

Judas-tree, 456. 

Jujubes, 252. 

Jumper, 388. 

K. 

Khurrce, 16. 

King of the Woods, 375, 

Kite Flower, 304. 

Knight’s Star Lily, 343. 

Knol Kohl, 93, 100, 101, 102, 
137. 

Kodalee, 39. 

Kohl-rabi, 137. 

Koorpee, 39. 

Kumqu&t, 225. 

L. 

Labels, 42. 

Lady’s Slipper, 375. 

Langsat, 228. 

Lanseh, 228. 

Larkspur, 58, 292. 

Laurel, 460. 

Lavender, 523. 

Lawns, 26. 

Layering, 81, 97. 

^Laying out of a garden, 22. 
Leaf-mould, 15. 

Leek, 100, 118. 

Lemon, 226. , 

Burton’s 227, , 

Lemon Ningpo, 227. 

Water, 197. 

Lemon Grass, 334. 
Lemon-scented Verbena, 526. 
Leopard Flower, 351. 

Lettuce, 43, 59, 93, 94, 97, 
100, 101, 102, 104. 
Lettuce-tree, 437. 

Lichee, 83, 94, 95, 101. 170, 
202 . ‘ 
Lilac, 499^ 

Lily, 378. 

African, 380. 
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LILT. 

Lily, Belladonna, 342. 

Day, 379. 

Guernsey, 344, 

Jacobsea, 342. 

Knight’s Star, 343. 

Pig, 337. 

Swamp, 342. 

Traveller’s Midnight, 305. 
Lime, 42. 

Superphosphate of, 20. 
Limes, 225. 

Liquid manures, 20. 

Logwood, 449. 

Longan, 203. 

Loquat, 93, 94, 247. 

LoihI Anson’s Pea, 302. 
Lote-Bush, 275. 
Love-in-a-mist, 402. 
Love-lies-bleeding, 298. 
Lumbang Nut, 272. 

Lupins, 69, 284, 300, 441. 
Lutqua, 204. 

H. 

MADAGAiKIAlt PEEIWINKLG, 
494. 

Mahogany, 426. 

Maize, 97, 111. 

Malabar Nightshade, 145. 
M&lees, 4. 

Mammee Apple, 205. 
Mammee-Sapota, 254. 

Mandioc, 124. 

Mango, 84, 88, 94, 95, 97, 
102, 169, 229. 
Varieties of : — 

Alphonso, 230. 
ArWhnot, 231, 

Amcan, 231. 

August, 231. 

Bangalore, 232. 

Bombay, ^1. 

China, 230. 

Davies, 231. 

De Ornze’s FaVourite, 
231. 

Goa, 231. 

Lucknow, 231. 

Madame, 231^ 

Madras^ 231. 

Malda, 230. 
Moorshedabad, 231. 

PeteiJi 230. 

Singapore, 2S0. 

' ‘MangosteeinilO- 

-Maattres^ '\i v , 

. AiilinaVi^ 


OCllEO. 

Manures, Green, 14. 

Liquid, 20. 

Mineral, 20. 

Stable, 17. 

Vegetable, 14. 

Majoram, 159. 

Marvel of Peru, 438. 

Sweet-scented, 438. 
Marygold, 321. 

African, 319. 

French, 103, 319. 

Mask Flower, 313. 

Matee, 490. 

Melon, 18, 46, 79, 95, 96, 189. 
Melon-shaped Cactus, 573. 
Midnapore Creeper, 511. 
Mignonette, 103, 284, 288. 
Millefoil, 561. 

Mint, 102, 158. 

Mock Orange, 578. 

Monkey Bread, 199. 

Flower, 314. 

Jack, 188. 

Monkey’s Puzzle, 388. 

Moon Flower, 306. 

Morel, 110. 

Mountain Ebony, 455. 

Moving Plant, 445. 
Mowing-machine, 40. 
Mulberry, 85, 182. 

Indian, 183. 

Mullein, 313. 

Mushroom, 108. 

Mussel-shell Creeper, 445. 
Mustard, 93, 94, 100, 101, 
102, 138. 

Myrtle, 78, 571. 

Mysore Raspberry, 249. 


N. 

Naseberry, 255. 
Nasturtium, 282, 289. 
Nectaiine, 242. 

Neeseberry, 255. 

Nerinee, 39. 

Nets, 40, 48. 

Nicker Tree, 27, 
Night-blowing Cereus, 574. 
Night-soil, 18. 

Nipple Cactus, 573. 

Norfolk Island Pine, 388. 
Nurserymen, 6. 

Nuts, 269. 

Nui Vomica, 48. 

O- 

OcHRO, 97, 98, 140. 


PIMENTO. 

Oil-cake, 16. 

Okra, 140. 

Old Maid, 494. 

Oleander, 496. 

Oleaster, 182. 

Olive, 258. 

Onion, 52, 95, 96, 99, 100, 
102, 117. 

Orange, 81, 87, 98, 99, 219. 
Otaheite, 225. * 

Seville, 219. 

Sylhet, 219. 

Orchids, 37, 67, 94, 326, 360, 
j Otaheite Cashew, 265. 

I Gooseberry, 188. 

Oyster Plant, 163. 

P. 

Pasont, 423. 

Pak-o. 271. 

Palms, 338, 595. 

Palma Christi, 395. 

Palmyra Tree, 172. 

Pampas Grass, 334. 

Pansy, 103, 286, 405. 

Papaw, 194. 

Paraguay Tea, 490. 

Parrots, 48. 

Parrot’s Beak, 444. 

Parsley, 95, 167. 

Parsnip, 167. 

Passion-flower, 401. 

Paths, 22, 25. 

Peach, 16, 84, 85, 88, 93, 94, 
95, 98, 99, 100, 102, 
103, 239. 

Double Chinese, 460. 
Pear, 247. 

Peas, 48, 93, 94, 100, 101, 
102, 145. 

Peat, 13. 

Pelican Flower, 594. 

Pepper — • 

Bell, 153. • 

Bird, 153. 

Cayenne, 153, 

Goat, 153. 

Peppermint, 158. 

Periwinkle, 494. 

Perennial Phlox, 512. 

Persian Wheel, 32. 

Peruvian Daffodil, 347. 
Phdora, 39. 

Pheasant’s Eye, 292. * 

Physic Nut, 394. 

Picotee, 435. 

Pigebn’s Dung^ 18. 

Pig’s Dung, 18. 
i Pimento, 560. 
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I»IMnS APPLE. 

Pine Apple, 94, 97, 98, 99, 173. 

Strips Leaf, 340. 

Pink, 101, 103. 

Pistachio Nut, 275. 

Pitcher Plant, 397. 

Plantain, 95, 177. 

Arrakan, 181. 

^ Cavendish, 181. 
l^lanting, 25, 69. 

Plants—*- • 

Bulbous, 13, 326. 
Climbing, 37, 326. 
Conveyance of, 89. 
Division of, 71, 81. 
Dormant, 10. 

Fragrant flowered, 327. 

— leaved, 326. 

Imported, 12. 

Plants of ornamental foliage, 
327. 

Situation for, 25. 

Suited for pots, 326. 
Suspended, 37. 

Verandah, 326. 

Plum, 93, 94, 9.5, 98, 99, 101, 
102, 243. 

Bokhara, 244, 

Cocoa, 238. 

Date, 256. 

Long, 252. 

Natal, 257. 

Puneedla, 196. 

Bound, 252. 

Poles, 36. 

Pomegranate, 99, 259. 
Double-flowered, 570. 

■ ■ ■ dwarf, 571. 
Pompelnose, 223. 

Poinpoleon, 223. 

Poppy, 284, 293. 

Californian, 293. 

French, 293. 

Porcupines, 49. 

Portugal Laurel, 460. 

Potato, 101,'154. 

Chinese, 122. 

Sweet, 9T, 157, 611. 
Pot-culture, 61. 

Pots, 38, 42, 61. 

Plants for, 326. 

Potting — 

Operation of, 63. 

Season foT^62. 

Soil for,- 64. 

Pifckly Cactus, 577. 

Prickly Pear, ij566. 

Primrose, 514. 

Pyimrose Creeper, 504. 
Primrose Willow, 567. . 

Prince’s Feather, 288. 


ROSES. ' 

! Pruning, 88. 

Pudding-pipe Tree, 451. 
Pumelo, 101, 223. 

Amoy, 224. 

Canton, 224. 

Pumpkin, 126. 

Puneedla, 196. 

Q. 

Quaking Grass, 285. 

Queen of the Orchids, 371. 
Quiflee, 244. 

Bengal, 218. 

R. 

Barbits, 48. 

Badish, 93, 100, 101, 102, 139. 
Bain Season, 9. 

Rake, 39. 

Bamboutan, 204. 

Raspberry, 249, 

Hill, 249. 

Mauntius, 249. 

Mysore, 249. 

Batan, 339. 

I Bats, 48. 

Rattlewort, 301. 

Bed Bean-Tree, 447. 

Bed Gourd, 129. 

Bed Head, 503. 

Rhubarb, 141, 

Ribbon Grass, 333. 

Rice-paper Plant, 593, 

Ring Pots, 38, 467. 

Rocket Larkspur, 292. 

Ronsa Grass, 334. 

Boots — 

Laying bare of, 102, 215. 
Pruning of, 88. 

Rose, 21,49, 79, 90, 326, 460. 
Roses — 

Budding of, 99, 464. 
Cuttings of, 102, 463. 
Grafting, 465. 
Ijmportation of, 462. 
Layering, 463. 

. Manuring, 94, 467. 

Pillar Roses, 468. 
Propagation of, 85, 95. 
Pruning, 100. 

Situation and soil for, 465. 
Standards, 465. ^ 

Gi’oups, 467. 

Banksian 471. 
^OMr6on JRoses, 475. 

China Boses, 99, 477. 
Bamash Boses, 469. 
Damask Berpetual Bom, 
472. 

Doon, 484. 


SEEDS, 

Boses, Fortune’s Yellow, 471. 
French Bom„ 465. 
Climbing Roses, 484. ^ 
Jh/brid Bourbem Boses, 0. 
Hybrid China Roses, 470. 
Hybrid Perpetual Boses, 
472. 

Hybrid Provence Boses, 
470. 

Musk Roses, 483. 

Noisette Boses, 481. 
Provence Roses, 469. 
Scotch Boses, 470. 

Sweet Briar, 470. 
Tea-scented Boses, 478. 
Tea - scented Noisette 
Roses, 482. 

Rose-bay, 496. 

Rose, changeable, 411. 

Rose of Heaven, 296. 

Roselle, 102, 200. 

Rue, 430. 

s. 

Safflower, 322. 

SaiTron, 352. 

Sage, 95, 159. 

Bengal, 158. 

Jerusalem, 525. 

Wild, 528. 

St. John’s Wort, 417. 

Salsify, 96, 100, 162. 

Salt, 20, 224. 

Sand, 13. 

Sandal Wood, 593. 

Sandwich Island Tee Plant, 385. 
Sapota, 84, 255. 

Sapotilla, 255. 

Savanna Flower, 497. 
Scabious, 101, 31G, 557. 
Scandent Shrubs, 326. 

Schools for Mfllees, 5. 
Scorzonei'a, 163. 

Scotch Kale, 135. 

Screw Pine, 337, 

Screw Tree, 408^. 

Scythe, 40. , 

Sea Daffodil, 347. 

Sea Kale, 139. 

Sea-side Grape, 237. 

Sea-side Potato, 510. 

Seasons, 9. 

Seeds, 11, 50. « 

Acclimated, 50. 

American, 57. 

Annuals of, 51. 

Cape of wod iloj^e, 57, 
Dormaut, 10, 5^. 

English, 57. 

Failure of, 58. , 
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SEEDS. 

Seedi, Gathering of, 51. 

Government Gardens, 
from, 54, 

Imported, 55, 57. 
Packing of, 55, 58. 
Shrubs, of, 51. 

Soaking of, 59. 

Sowing of, 11, 50, 108. 
Storing of, 53, 
Vegetables, of, 52. 
Vitality of, 53. 

Seetee, 17. 

Sensitive Plant, 457. 
Shaddock, 224. 

Shades, 41. 

Shallot, 119. 

Shoe Plant, 412. 

Shovel, 39. 

Siriss, 458. 

Slips, 72. 

Snail Flower, 447. 

Snake Gourd, 129. 
Snapdragon, 313, 553. 
Snowberry, 585. 

Snowdrop, 342. 

Snowflake, 342. 

Soapsuds, 21, 65. 

Soapwort, Calabrian, 296. 
Soils, 13. 

Soot, 42. 

Soursop, 209. 

Southernwood, 563. 

Sow Bread, 515. 

Spade, 39. 

Spanish Arbour Vine, 510. 

Bayonet, 382. 

— " Broom, 441. 

Nectarine, 238. 

SpaiTOWs, 47, 59. 

Spearmint, 158. 

Speckboom, 436. 

Spiderwort, 376, 

Spikenard, 557. 

Spinach, 93, 100, 143. 

Spina Ohristi, 457. 

Spinous Lily Thorn, 58B. 
Sprouting Broccoli, 137. 
Squash, 46, 93, 95, 100, 102, 
128. 

Squirrels, 48. 

Stable Manure, |17. 

Star of BetUe^m, 382. 

Stock, 286. , 

Virginia, iJ97. 

YeUot, 287. . 

StwberJryi 98, 90, 100, 101, 

* 250 ^ 

w* 

Subaltqm^s 237, 
Soit^owet^ 98) 318* 


UMBRELLA-TREE. 

Swallow-wort, 503. 

Swan River Daisy, 317. 
Sweet Alison, 287. 

Bdbool, 458. 

Bay, 440. 

Briar, 470. 

— Calabash, 197. 

— « Lime, 226. 

Pea, 25, 301. 

Potato, 511. 

Sop, 209. 

Sultan, 322. 

William, 101, 435. 

Sword Flag, 351. 

Syringa, 578. 

Syringe, 40. 

Syspa»*a Creeper, 555. 

T. 

Tallies, 41. 

Tamarind, 239. 

I Tamarisk, 405. 

Tangier Pea, 302. 

Tank soil, 14, 74. 

Tapioca, 93, 124. 

Tassel Flower, 321. 

Tea Plant, 416. 
Temj>erature, 9, 12. 

Thieves, 49, 

Thrift, 514. 

Thyme, 95, 159. 

Tiger Flower, 351. 

Toad-flax, 313. 

Toad Plant, 508. 

Toads, 47. 

Tobacco, 303, 

Tomato, 99, 100, 166. 
Tomi-tomi, 197. 
Torch-Thistle, 674. 

Tous les Mois, 115. 
Transplanting, 70. 

Trowel, 40. 

Traveller’s Tree, 353. 
Trellis, 37. 

Trident, 40. 

Truflle, 110. 

Trumpet Honeysuckle, 592. 
Tube Rose, 380. 

Creeping, 504. 

Tulip, 377, 

Turf, charred, 16. 
Turk’s*cap Cactus, 573. 
Turmearic, 98, 113^ 354. 
wild, 355. 

Tni-nip, 100, 101, 138. 
Turnip-rooted Cabbage, 137. 
Turnip-rootad Celery, 167. 

' - "o: 

UmMella-TReis^ b97. , 


ZEDOARY. 

Underground Kidney 'Beau, 
277. 

Utensils, 39. 

V. 

Valerian, 316. 

Vanille, 115. 

Vegetable Mould, 15. • 

Vegetables, culinary, 107. 
Venus’ Looking-glass, ,3 15. 
Verandah, plants for, 326. 
Vermin, 42, 59. 

Violet, 101, 405. 

Viper’s Bugloss, 309, 
Virginian Stock, 287. 

Voa Vanga, 268. 

w. 

Wallflower, 407. 

Walnut, 274. 

Indian, 272. 

Wampee, 101, 217. 

Wardian cases, 89. 

Water Bag, 30. 

Water-Bean, 419. 

Caltrops,- 279. 

Water-Cress, 130. 

Melon, 94, 194. 

scoop, 33, 

Watering, 9, 

of potted plants, 65. 
Watering-jwt, 40, 65. 

Wax Plant, 505. 

Weeds, 49. 

Weeping Cypress, 390. 
Weeping Willow, 391. 
Weevils, 54. 

Wells, 30, 32, 33. 

West Coast Creeper, 504. 
White Ants, 44. 

White Gourd, 126. 

White Horse, 587. 

Wild Liquorice, 448. 

Wild Olive, 182. 

Winds, 12. 

Wood Ashes, 16. * 

Woondee Fruit, 206. 

Worms, 46, 

y. 

Yams, 96, 102, 121. 

Malacca, 122. 

New Zealand, 122. 

Yellow Sultan, 322. 

Yellow Water^ean, 41 9. 

Yew, 390. 

z. 

Zebra-Plant, 358. 

Zedoary — 

Long, 354. 

Red, 355* 
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ABEUA. 

A. 


Abelia, 592. 

triflora, 592. 

Abelmoschus — 

esculentuB, 140. 

Abroma, 408 

augusta, 408. 

Abronia, 298. 

arenaria, 298. 
umbcllata, 298. 

Abrus, 448. 

precatorius, 326, 448, 
AbutiloD, 413. . 

Bedfordianum, 326, 413. 
marmoratum, 413. 
striatum, 413. 

Thompsoni, 41 3. 

Acacia, 327, 458. 

Catechu, 458. 
cornigera, 458. 
decurrens, 459. 
Famesiaua, 458. 
Haustoni, 459. 
modesta, 27, 458. 
speciosa, 458. 

Acalypha, 285, 394. 

densiflora, 394, &c. 
Acanthace^, 312, 541. 
Acanthus, 547. 

ilicifolius, 547. 

Achillea, 561. 

Millefolium, 561. 
nobilis,*661. » 
Achimenes, 69, 197, 326, 533. 
carminata, 535. 
grandiflora, 535. 

* longiflora, 535. 

Paraoni, 535. 
rosea, 535. 
violacea, 535. 
viyicans, ^5, 

Achras-" 

• Sapota, 255. 
Achyranthes, 438. 

alopecuroides, 438. 
Acrocliuium, 320. 

roseum, 281, 
ACBMXHB, 327. 


Actiniopteris, 332. 

flabcllata, 332. 

Adansonia — 

digitata, 199. 

Adhatoda, 549. 

cydonissfolia, 549. 
Adiautum, 331. 

caudiitum, 594. 
lunulatum, 331. 

Adonis, 292. 

autumnalis, 292. 
jEchraea, 340. 
discolor, 340. 
fulgens, 340. 

E,g\e . — 

Marmelos, 218. 

Aerides, 361, 373. 
afEne, 373. 

Fieldingii, 373. 
Lindleyanum, 373. 

Lobbii, 373. 
odoratum, 373. 
quiuque vulnerum, 373, 
&c. 

A^rua, 438. 

sanguinolenta, 438. 
Ai)schynanthus, 326, 537. 
grandiflorus, 587. 
Koxburghii, 537. 
zebrina, 537. 
sp., 537. 

^chynomene— 

Sesban, 27. 

Agapantbus, 380. 

umbellatus, 380. 
Agabicace^ 108, 

Agaricus, 108. 

Agathosma, 430. 

Agati, 443, 

grandiflora, 443. 

Agave, 349, 

Americana, 27. 
variegata, 349. 
Ageratum, 316. 

Mezicannm, 281, 316. 
Aglata, 429. 

odorata, 327, 429. 
Akebia, 397. 

quinata, 326, 397. 


ALTH^. 

Aleurites — triloba, 272. 
Allamaoda, 94, 326, 490. 
cathartica, 491. 
ncriifolia, 491. 

Schottii, 491. 
sp. from Java, 491. 
sp. from Kew, 491. 
violacea, 491. 

Allium, 382. 

Ascalonicum, 119. 

Ccpa, 117. 
fra grans, 382. 

Porrum, 118. 
sativum, 119. 
Schsenoprasum, 119. 
Alocacia, 335. 

Lowei, 335. 
motallica, 335. ' 
Veitchii, 335, 
zebrina, 335. 

Aloe, 381. 

Abysinnica, 38U 
attehuata, 381. 

Indica, 381. 
interjaedia, 381. 
nigri^ns, 381. 
sapona^a, 381. 

Alonsoa, 313i^ 

incisifolia, 313. 

Aloysia, 72, 526. 

citriodora, 101, 103, 32< 
. 526. 

Alpinia, 95, 356. 

Allughas, 356. 
calcarata, 357. 
Malaccensis, 357* 
Mutica, 357. 
nutans, 356. 
punicea, 357. 

Alsophila, 333. 

Alstonia, 496. 

nereifolia, 

Alstrdmeria, 348. 

psittacina, 348, 
Alternanthera, 438. 
amabilis, 438. 
paronycbyoides, 438. 
Althsen, 291, 410. 
rosea, 291, 410. 
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AMARAKTACEJEQ. 

ARTAB0TRY8. 

BAMBUSA. 

Amaeantage^ 142y 298, 

Antigonon, 437. 

Artemisia, 563. 

438. 

leptopus, 437. 

Abrotanum, 326,*' 563. 

Amaranthus, 98, 298. 

Antirrhinum, 101, 313, 553. 

lactifolia, 326, 563. 

caudatus, 281, 298. 

majus, 313, 553. 

odoratissima, 563. 

Gangeticus, 143. 

Aphelandra, 96, 548. 

Arthi*ostemma, 668. 

hypochondriacas, 281, 

cristata, 548. 

lineatum, 568. 
Artocarpaceac, 185, 272. ^ 

298. 

fulgens, 548. 

oleraceus, 142. ^ ^ 

tetragona, 548. 

Artocarpus — 

salicifolius, 899: > ' 

Apiaceag, 165, 324, 592. 

incisus, 187, 272. 

tricolor, 261, 298. 
AMAKYLLIDACEiE, 341. 

Apium — 

integrifolius, 165,* 272. 

graveolens, 165. 

Ijacoocha, 188. 

Amaryllis, 342. 

rar. Rapaceum, 167. 

Arum, 103, 334. 

Belladonna, 342. 

Apluda, 334. 

Dracunculus, 335. 

Josephinee, 342. 

aristata, 334. 

pictum, 94, 326, 334. 

Amherstia, 453. 

ApocynaceA'^ 266, 490. 

Arundina, 368. 

"nobilis, 453. 

Aquifoliacka?, 490. 

bambusifolia, 368. 

Amorpha, 443. 

Aquik^ia, 423. 

Arundo, 333. 

frnticosa, 443. 

vulgaris, 423. 

Donax, 333. 

Ainphilophium, 540. 

Aracea;:, 111, 595 

Arachis — 

versicolor, 333. 

Mutisii, 540. ' 
Amygdahis, 460. 

Asclepias, 45, 503. 

hypogaea, 277. 

arborescens, .*>03. 

communis, 278. 

Aralia, 593. 

Ciirassavica, 503. 

Persica, 239. 

Guilfoylei, 598. 

Moxicana, 503. 

var. IflBvis, 242. 

papyrifera, 593. 

Asclepiadacea:, 502. 

rar. d. pi., 460. 

Araliaceas, 592. 

Asparagus, 326, 384. 

Anacardiace^ 229, 275. 

Araucaria, 326, 387, 

acerosus, 384. 
ascendens, 385. 

Anacardium — 

Bidwelli, 388. 

occidentale, 275. 

Oookii, 388. 

Ounninghamii, 388. 

odicinalis, 119. 

Anscctochilus, 375. 

racemosus, 121, 326, 385. 

Dawsonianus, 375. 

excelsa, 388. 
imbricata, 388. 

Aspidistra, 596. 

Ordiamis, 375, 
setaceus, 375. 

punctata, 596. 

Arbutus, 427. 

Aspidium, 332. 

Ananassa, 340. , 

Ardisia, 515. 

proliferum, 332. 

sativa, 173. 
striatiiblia, 174, 340. 

crenulata, 515. 

squalons, 332. 

paniculata, 516. 

Asplenium, 331. 

Andropogon, 334. 

fiolanacea, 515. 

Nidus, 331. 

Martini, 326, 334. 

umbellata, 516. 

Aster, 558. 

Schcenanthus, 334. 

Arduina bispinosa, 257. 

anuuus, 558. 

Anemone, 101, 422. 

Areca, 338. 

Catechu, 339, 

Chinensis, 281. 

coronaria, 422, 

sp. 558. 

Japontca, 422. 

oleracea, 338. 

Asteracba:, 160, 316, 558. 

Angelonia, 553. 

Arenga, 339. 

Astraptea, 73, 409. 

grandidora, 553. , 

saccharifera, 339. 

Wallichii, 409. 

Attgraicum, 362, 373. 

Ai'geraone, 293. 

. Asystasia, 546. 

sup^rbum, 378, 

Mexicana, 293. 

Coromandeliana, 546. 

Aniseia, 509. 

Argyreia, 511. 

' formosa, 326, 546. 

mediae 326, 509. 

argentea, 511. 

Aucuba, 593. 

AniBochilus, 523. 

cuneata, 512. 

Japottioa, 593. 

camoBUB, 523. 

nervosa, 512. 

Aurantiaceab, 217, 427. * 

Anona^ 

splendens, 326, 511. 

Averrhoa — 

OherimoUa^ 210. 

'Aristolochla, 326, 594. 

Bilimbi, 236. 

murieata, 209. 

acuminata, 594. 

Carambola, 235. 

reticidal^ 209. 

Brasiliensis, 594. 

Aaalea, 427. c 

squamosa, 208. 

Anokaobab, m 421. 

caudata, 594. 

Ubiosa, 594. 


Auth|rkmiMf^4. 

Aristolochtaoeas, 504. 

Jk9 

vofmeiiflEtim, 384. 

ArtneHa, 514. 

Babiana, 351. 


oephalotfiB, 514: 
Artabotrye, 421. 

Baiaauinacea:, 294. 

' , ji37 7 . 

Bambusa, 334. 

. ' . BTti M ’ 

odoratlsi^mui, 326, 421. 

aureo-vnrlegata; $34; 
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BAMUU8A. 

Bambusa, nana, 334. 

Banksia, 440. 

Banisteria, 415. 
argantea, 415. 
laurifoliaf 326, 415. 

Barleria, 73, 546. 
buxifolia, 546. 

• ciliata, 546. 
caerulea, 547. 
criatata, 546. 
diphotoma, 546. 

Gibsoni, 546. 
hirsuta, 547. 
lupulina, 546. 

Priouitis, 547. 
rosea, 547. 

sp. from Mauritius, 547, 

Harosma, 430, 

Barringtonia, 578. 
acutangula, 579. 
racemosa, 578, 
speciosa, 578. 

Baruingtoniacea?:, 578. 

Bartonia, 323. 
aurea, 323, 

Basel la — 
alba, 145. 
cordi folia, 145. 

Basellaoe^ 145. 

Batatas, 511. 

edulis, 157, 511. 
pauicnlata, 326, 511. 

Bauhinia, 73, 326, 455, 
acuminata, 455. 
aurantiaca, 455. 

Candida, 456. 
corymbosa, 456. 
diphyila, 456. 
purpurea, 456, 
racemosa, 280. 
retusa, 455. 

Richardiana, 455. 
tomentosa, 455. 
triandra, 456. 
variegata, 456, 

Beaumontia, 495. 

grandiflora, 326, 495. 

Begonia, 69, 85, 326, 398. 
argyrostigma, 399. 
fuchsioides, 400. 
humilis, 400. 
hydrocotylifqlia, 399. 
longipila, 400. 
Malabathrica, 400. 

* xnanicata, 399. 
nitida, 400. 
platanifolia, 400. 
renifomi^ 400. 

Rex, 401. 
rubmeuia, 401. 

BEGONlACJi:^ 398, 596. 


BBAS8AVO|.A. 

Beilis, 558. 

perennis, 558. 

BeloperOne, 549. 
nervosa, 549. 
oblongata, 549. 
verrucosa, 549. 

BELVisrACEJE, 567. 

Benincusa — 

cerifera, 126. 

Berkeridacka!;, 424. 

Berberis, 424. 
aristata, 424. 
Asiatica. 424. 
Fortuniana, 424. 
Leschenaulti, 425. 

Bcrtholletia — 
cxcelsa, 280. 

Beta — 

vulgaris, 143. 

Bignonia, 94, 326, 538. 
amoena, 539. 
Chamberlaynei, 538. 
Chirere, 539. 
crncigera, 538. 
cquinoctialis, 53S. 
gracilis, 538. 
grandiOora, 36. 
incarnata, 539. 
picta, 539. 
(juadrilocularis, 539. 
Kozleana, 539. 
undulata, 539. 
venusta, 25, 539. 

Biqnoniacei®, 538. 

Billbergia, 38, 340. 
bicolor, 340. 
melanantha, 340. 
pyramidalis, 340. 
tricolor, 340. 
vittata, 340. 
zonata, 340. 

Bixa, 401. 

Orellana, 401. 

Bletia, 326, 362, 368. 
hyacinthiua, 368. 
verecunda, 368. 

Blighia — 

sapida, 201. 

BOBAGINACEiB, 309. 

Borago, 310. 

officinalis, 310. 

Borassus — 

flabeUiformis, 172. 

Boronia, 430. 

Boucerosia, 508. 
crenulata, 508. 
umbellata, 506. 

Brachycome, 317. 

ibcridifolia,,281, 317. 

Brassavola, 368. 
glauco, 368. 


CALADIUM. 

Brassavola, cucullata, 368. 

Brassica — 

oleracea, 132. 

Rapa, 13,8. 

Brassicacea:, 130, 286, 407. 

Briza, 285. 

gracilis, 285. 
maxima, 285. 

BROMELlACEiB, 173, 340. 

Bromheadia, 373. 
palustris, 373. 

Brosimum — 

Alicastrum, 272. 

Broughtonia, 367. 
sanguinea, 367. 

Browallia, 103, 312. 
elata, 281, 312. 

Brownea, 453. 

Antiguiensis, 453. 

Ariza, 453. 
coccinea, 453. 
grandiceps, 453. 

Brunsfelsia, 551. 

Americana, 551. 
Cubensis, 552. 
erecta, 552. 
montana, 551. 
undulata, 551. 

Bryophyllum, 406. 
calicinum, 406. 

Buchanania — 
latifoHa, 276. 

Buddlea, 96, 555. 
globosa, 556. 

Lindleyana, 555. 
Madagascarensis, 556. 
bieemda, 556. 
paniculata, 556. 

Bugainvillea, 437. 
glabra, 437. 
speciosa, 437. 
spectabilis, 326, 437. 

Buxuib. 397. 

dbinensis, 897. 
sempervh'ens, 397.' 

BYTTNERlACEiE, 289, 408. 

c. 

CacaUa, 321, 564. 
carnosa, 564. 
coccinea, 281, 321. 
hieraceoidesit 564. 

Cactaceac, 266,^5724 

Osesalpi^ia, 451. 

coriaria, 327, 451. ,,, 
Orahami, 451. 
paniculata, 451, 
sepiarla, 27. 

449. 

Oaladium, 94it 10^ 326, 385. 
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CALADIUU. 

Caladium, axnablla, 336. 
argyrites, 336. 
Belleymei, 336. 
Chantini, 337. 

Wightii, 337. 

Calamus, 33^ 

Calandrinia, 297. 

umbellata, 297. 
Oalanthe, 374. 
masuca, 374. 
vcstita, 374. 

Calathea, 358. 
bicolor, 359. 
zebrina, 358. 

Calceolaria, 78, 313, 553. 

pinnata, 313. 

Calendula, 321. 
ofHcinalis, 321. 
pluvialis, 281. 

Calliaudra, 459. 
brevipes, 459. 
hsematocepbala, 459. 
longipes, 459. 
Portoricensis, 459. 
Callicarpa, 531. 
cana, 531. 
lanceolaria, 531. 
purpurea, 531. 
Callichroa, 319. 

platyglossa, 319. 
Calliopsis, 281, 317. 

filifolia, var. . Burridgi, 
318. 

iinctoria, 317. 

Callirhoe, 291. 

digitata, 281, 291. 

' CallistemoD, 326, 570. 
liueans, 570. 
salignus, 570^ 
Callistephus, 316. 

horteusis, 316. 
Calodendron^ 430. 

Calonyction, 98, 805, 
graadiflorum, 305. 
tnuricatum, ^5. 
Calophyllum, 417. 

In^iphyllum, 417, 
Calotropis, 502. 
gigantea, 502. 
Hamiltoaiana, 502, 
Oalyoanthaoejs, 441, 
Calycanthus, 441. 

iloriduii 441. 
CalysacdoA-*- 

losgifolb^, 207, , 
Canuurea, 415,' 
luddAHIl^: ^ 

Camdlia, 5l, 415. , 

41,^ 

Campatottla, 315, 556. . 

' I^eyl, 315, 


CASSIA. 

Campanula, Lychuitis, 556. 
Speculum, 315. 

Campanulaceab, 315, 556. 

Cauavalia — 

gladihta, 148. 

Canua, 102, 359. 

Achiras, 359. 

Anusei, 359. 
crenulata, 360. 

Cubeusis, 360. 
discolor, 359. 
diversicolor, 360. 
edulis, 115, 359. 
esculente, 360. 
flaccida, 360. 
gigautea, 359. 
glauca, 360. 

Indica, 359. 

Laguneosis, 360.^ 
Lamberti, 360. 

, limbata, 360. 
lutea, 3.59. 

Roscceana, 359. 
Schubertii, 859. 
Warczewiczii, 369. 
zebrina, 359. 

CapparidacejE, 389, 407. 

Capparis, 407. 
hori'ida, 407. 
tryphyJla, 408. 

Caprifoliac£.£, 268, 591. 

Capsicum — 

annuum, 153. 
baccatum, 153. 
fasti giatum, 153. 
frutescens, 153. 
grossum, 153. 

Caralluma, 508. 
fimbriata, 508. 

Cai’diospermum, 291. 
lialicacabum, 291. 

Carica — 

Papaya, 194. 

Carissa — 

Carandas, 256. 

Chinensis, 257,^*.. 

Caftliamus, 98, 322. 
tinctorius, 322. 

CARYOPHYTXACBiB, 296, 434. 

Caryophylltis, 571. 
aromaticus, 571. 

Caxyota, 339. 

sobolifera, S39, 

Cassia^ 451. 

alata, 96, 452. 
auriculata, 452, 
AustraUs, 452, 
fistula, 451, 
fiorida, 452. 
glauea, 452, 

JaYauica, 452. 


OESTBUM. 

Cassia, marginata, 452. 
Castanea — 

Chiueusis, 273. 
vesca, 273. 

Castanospeimum, 449. 

Australe, 277, 449. 
Casuarina, 391. 

muricata, 27, 391. 
CASUARINACEiE, 391. 
Catesbasa, 588. ” 

spiuosa, 588. 

Cattleya, 325, .362, 367. 
Aclandise, 367. 
crispa, 367. 
labiata, 367. 

Mossite, 367. 

Skinneri, 867. 
Warszewiczii, 367. 
Cedrelaceje, 428. 
Ct^LASTRACEJE, 489. 

Celosia, 299. 

cristata, 283, 299. 
Centaurea, 322. 

Americana, 322. 
Cyanus, 322. 
moschata, 322. 
Buaveolens, 322. 
Centradenia, 101, 568. 

flonbunda, 568. 
Centranthus, 316. 

macrosiphon, 281, 316. 
Centropogon, 557. 

fastnosus, 557. 
Centrosema, 446. 

Plumieri, 326, 446. 
Virginianum, 446. 
Cerasus, 460. 

Jenkinsii, 244. 
Lauro-cerasus, 460. 
Lusitanica, 460, 
vulgaris, 244. 

Cerbera, 492. 

fruticosa, 492. 

Cercis, 456. 

Canadensis, 456. 
Siliquastrum, 456. 
Ceiuus, 574, 

erlophorus, 574. 
randifloms, 574. ^ 
exagonus, 575, 
nycticallus, 326, 575. 
speciosissimus, 575. 
Irianguli^is, 575, Ac. 
Cerinthe, 309. 
major, 309, 
retort^ 309, 

Ceropegia, 507. 

Gardner!, 507. 
Oestrum, 500. 

aurantfacumy'SOO. 
fcetidissimum, 500. 
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CH^OSTOMA^ 

Cha^nostoma, 314.« 

polyanthum, 314. 
Chamairops, 340. 

Martiana^ 340. 
Cheilanthes, 330. 

argantea, 330. 
Gheirauthus, 407. 

*Cheiri, 407. 
OllENOPODlAOBjffi, 143. 
ChimonatfthuB, 441. 

fragrans, 11, 326, 441. 
Chiooocca, 585. 

, racemosa, 585. 
Chrysanthemuni, 81, 94, 97, 

319, 326, 561. 
carinatum, 319. 

Sinanse, 561. 

Indiaum, 561. 

CHRTSOBALANAOfi^ 238. 
ChrysobalanuB — 

Icaco, 238. 

Chry soph y Hum, 489. 

Cainito, 254, 326, 489. 
Cicca — 

disticha, 188. 

Cichorium — 

Kudivia, 162. 
OiitcuonacejS, 268, 579. 
Cineraria, 100, 103, 282, 284. 

320, 664. 

Cxiinamoinuni, 326, 440. 
Zeylanicuiu, 440. 

Gipara, 326, 350, 

Cissus, 425. 

discolor, 326, 425. 
CxSTAOEiB, 407. 

Cistus, 407. 

ladaniferus, 407. 
Githarejcylon, 428. 

subserratum, 528v 
Citrus, 428. 
acida, 225. 

Auiraixtiam, 216. 
decumaua, 223. 
Japonica,^25. 

Limetta, 226. 

Limoaum, 226*, 
medica, 227. 

Tulgads, 219. 
Cladanthus, 319. 

Arabtcua, 319. 

Clarkia, ^23. 

elemas, 323.. 
pufchellai 823. 

Clausena, 427. 

cjstr 

bmchiata, 421. , 
Cjiuimia, 421. 

Fiantiiaula, 421. 


OOFFEA. 

Clematis, Qouriaua, 421. 
Viticella, 421. 

Cleome, 289. 

Fiscosa, 289. 

Clerodendix)U, 528. 
fallax, 529. 
fragrans, 326, 530. 
fulgeus, 529. 
hastatum, 529. 
infortunatum, 530. 
Kacmpferi, 529. 
nutans, 530. 
odoratom, 530. 
phlomoides, 530. 
pyramidale, 529. 
serratum, 530. 
siphonanthus, 530. 
speciosum, 530. 
splendens, 326, 529. 
squamatum, 529. 
sp. from Mauritius, 529.' 
Thomson!, 530. 
urticsefolium, 529. 

Clianthus, 444. 

Dampieri, 301. 
puniceus, 444. 

Clintonia, 315. 

pulchella, 315. 

Ciitoria, 336, 445. 
crecta, 446. 
heterophylla, 445. i 
Ternatea, 445. 

Clivia, 349. 

nobilis, 349. 

Garden!, 349. 

CLUSlACEiG, 205, 416. 

Cobtea, 513. 

scandens, 326, 513. 

Coccoloba, 437. 

macrophylla, 437. 
uvifera, 237. 

Qpchlearia— 

Armoracia, 131. 

Cochlospermum, 407. 

' Gossypium, 407. 

Oocps^ 

nucifera, 269. 

Codiseum, 395. 

latifolium, 395. 
longifoUum, 396. 
pictum, 39A 
Tariegatum, 396, ko. 

Coslogyne, 362-366. 
cristata, 367. 
media, 367» 
nitida, 367. 
odoratisfidia, 367. 
rigida, 867. 
tmdulata, 367. 

Cbffea, 580. 


ORAB8ULA/ 

Coifea, Arabics, 580. 
Bengalensis, 580. 

Colebrookla, 524. 
oppositifolia, 524. 
ternifolia, 524. 

Coleus, 326, 523. 

Blumei, 523. 
scutellarioides, 523, 
Vei*scha0eltii, 523. 

Collinsia, 314. 
bicolor, 314. 

Collomia, 307, 
coccinea, 307. 

Colocasia, 335. 

antiquorum, 111. 
odorata, 335. 

Colvillea, 451. 

racemosa, 451. 

CombretacejE, 279, 564. 

Combretuxn, 37, 326, 565. 
acuminatum, 565. 
Cbioense, 565. 
comosum, 565. 
deosiflorum, 565. 
grandidorum, 565. 
macrophyllum, 565. 
Pincianum, 565. 
rotundifolium, 565. 
Wighiianum, 565. 

OOMHELYNACE^ 376. 

Congea, 531. 

azurea, 326, 531. 

ConvolvulagEjB, 157, 304, 
509. 

Convolvulus, 304, 509. 
'pentanthes, 326, 509. 
tricolor, 304. 

Cookia — 

punctata, 217. 

Cordia, 508. 

Sebestena, 508. 

CORDIAOEAS, 508. 

Cordyline, 385. 
ensifolia, 385. 
ferrea, 385. 
redexa, 385. 
terminalis, 385* 

CORNACEiG, 593* 

Correa, 430. 

OaRYLAGElS, 273, * 

Corylus— 

Avellana, 273. 

Cosmos, 318. ^ • 

bipinnatfis, 318. 

Coattts, 357,' 

argyrophyllue, 357^ 
toeciosiis, 357; , • 

Cramba— 

ma^iiMp; 139. 
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0BAS8UliA« 

Crassula, miniata, 406, 
nitida, 406. 
CRAfiSULACfiJS, 406. 
Cratsegus, 461. 

UjU 249. 

Cresoeatia, 537. 
acuminata, 537. 

Cujete, 537. 
CUESOEHTIAOBiE, 537. 
Crinum, 45, 95, 326, 344. 
amQBUUm^ 844. 
Aaiaticum iozicarlum, 
345. 

auguBtum, 345. 
brevifblium, 344. 
canaUGulatum, 345. 
deiiznm, 344. 
latifolium, 345. 
loagifolium, 344. 
lorifolium, 345. 
acabrum, 346. 
Sumatranum, 345. 
Buperbumi 345. 
Zeylanicum, 345. 
Crocus, 352. 

sativus, 352. 

Crossandra, 548. 

infuudibuliformis, 548. 


CroBBOBtephium, 564. 

artemisiodes, 326, 564. 
Crotalaria, 301. 

juBcea, 281, 301. 

Croton, 326, 395. 

Crowea, 430. 

Gryptomoria, 389. 

Japonica, 389. 
Cryptostegia, 502. 

grandidora, 37, 826, 502. 
CucumtB— 

Melo, 169. 

Hcmordica, 194, 
aativoB, 126. 
utiliasimus, 128. 
Cucurbita-^ 


Citrullas, 194. 
maxima, 129. 
Melopepo, 128. 
CucfrnrrAOJBiE, 125, 189. 
Cttphju^ 103, 302, 487. 
^atycentm, 467. 
purpurea, 281^ $02, 
Cupremna^ j^6, 389.^ 
fonebria, 390. 
toruloe^ 3^. 
eempeinrirenB, 390. 


DAPHNE. 

Curcuma, Zerumbet, 354. 
Cyanophyllum, 569. 

Buriuanni, 569. 
magni^Gum, 569. 
Cyauotis, 376. 

▼ittata, 376. 

Cyatbea, 333. 

C7CADEA0£L£, 386. 

Cycas, 386. 

circinalis, 386. 
reroluta, 386. 

Cyclamen, 515. 

Cydonia, 460. 

Japonica, 460. 
vulgaris, 244. 
Cymbidium, 362, 373. 
iloi folium, 373. 
eburaeum, 373. 
giganteum, 373. 
Mastersii, 373. ^ 

Cynara — 

Cardunculus, 162. 
Scolymus, 160. 

Cynodon — 

dactylon, 26. 

Cyperus — 

hexastachyuB, 26. 
Cypripedium, 375. 
concolar, 375. 

Hookeri, 376. 
insigne, 375. 
niveum, 376, 
purpuratum, 875. 
venuBtum, 375. 
Cyrtanthera, 549, 

PohlianaJI 549. 
aurantiaca, 549. 
Cyrtanihus, 346. 

Cyrtooeras, 505. 

reflexum, 505. 

Cyrtopera, 369. 

Hava, 95, 369, 

Cytisu% 442. 

D. 

I)acrydlum,326, 391. 
datum, 391. 
taxifolium, 391, 
DsBdalacauthos, 546. 

eplendena, 546. 

Dablia, 79, 96, 98, 99, 326, 

eupel'fipa, 559. . . 
Dalbergla, 326, 44$. 

Siaeo,'^^$26, 448* 
lbdeebiTOl% $94^ 

Ro^lei^ 394. 

Dapim^f 

l^cmiMm,489^ 


DIELYTBA. 

Daphne, viridiflora, 439. 
Datura, 98, 281, 304, 501. 
alba, 304. 
chlorantha, 304. 
bistuosa, 304. 
sanguinea, 501. 
suaveolens, 501. 

Daucus — 

Carota, 168. 

Davallia, 332* 

Delima, 421. 

Barmentosa, 421. 
Delphinium, 281, 292. 

Ajacis, 292. 

Consolida, 292. 
Dendrobium, 365. 
aggregatum, 365, 
Andersonii, 365. 
angulatum, 865. 
Calceolaria, 365. 
Cambridgeiinum, 36«. 
cbrysanthum, 365. 
Dalhousianum, 365. 

- densiBorum, 365. 
Devonianum, 365. 
Falconeri, 365. 

Farmed, 366. 
Bmbriatum, 366. 
formosum, 366. 
macranthum, 366. 
macrophyLlum, 366. 
nobile, 366. 

Parishii, 366. 

Pierardil, 366. 
secundum, 366, die. 
DeBmanthus, 557. 

punctatuB, 557. 
Desmodium, 445. 

gyrans, 281, 445. 

Deutsia, 578. 

Bcabra, 578. 

Dianella, 384. 

nemorosa, 884. ' 
Diantbus, 296, 434. 

I barbattts,'435. 

j Caryophyllus, 435. 

I ChinenBi8,281, 296, 434. 

1 Heddewigi, 435. 

I laciniatUB, 434. 

I Dlcerma, 445, 

pulcheUum, 445. 
Dichorisandra, 376« 
ovata^$76« 
iHctamnus, 430. 

Fraxinella, 430. 

momwtuin. 

DidiBcuB, $24. * 

cttruleuB, 281, $24, 
Dielytra, 423. . 

432 
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DIGITALIS. 

Dii^italU, 556, 

Diilenia, 421. 

Bpeciosa, 211, 421. 
DlLLISNIACEiEI, 211, 421. 
Dioscoroa — 
alata, 121. 

• atropurpuirea, 122. 

• fasciculata, 122. 
glol)OBa, 121. 

Japonica, 122. 
purpurea, 121. 
rubella, 122. 

Bp., 122. 

PlOSCORCACE^ 121. 
Diosma, 430. 

Diospyros — 

Kaki, 256. 

Dipladeuia, 826, 498. 
DiPSACEiE, 816, 557. 
Dipteracanthue, 544. 

ciliatus, 544. 

Dodoniea, 27, 414. 

Burmanniana, 414. 
dioica, 414. 

BolicUos — Sinensis, 149. 
Dombeya, 326, 408. 
acutangula, 409. 
cuspidaia, 409. 
palmata, 408. 
tilisefolia, 409. 
viburnifolia, 409. 
Dracaena, 826, 885. 

australis, 385. 
Dracocephalum, 310, 523, 
Canariense, 326, 523. 
Moldavicum, 310. 
Drimea, 384, 

revoluta, 884. 
Drupaoe.^, 239, 278, 4G0, 
Dryandra, 440. 
Brymoglossum, 329. 

piloselloides, 329. 
Duranta, 27, 530. 

Ellisii, 531. 

Plumieii, 530, 

Durio — ^zibethinus, 199. 

E. 

Ebenacejb:, 256. 
Eccr6ino<uU:pas, 541. 

acaber, 541. 
Echinncactas, 5f4. 

Echidne, 674, 
mulfciplaz, 574,^ &c. 
Eohitas, 326, 496. 

oaryophyllata, 496, 
cymoaa, 497. 
Ueiaikthl6m, 497. 
pioin, 826, >97. 


ESCHSOIIOLTZIA. 

Echium, 309. 

Ehretiaceas, 521. 
Elasagnace^e, 182, 391. 
Elicagnus, 326, 391. 

„ conferta, 182. 
dulcis, 391. 

Emblica — ofHcinalis, 188. 
ENBOQEErS, 111, 172, 269, 
285, 333. 
Epaoridacbje, 426. 

Epacris, 426. 

Epidendrum, 367. 
ciliare, 367. 
cochlea turn, 367. 
crassifolium, 367. 
falcatium, 367. 
xnacrophyllum, 367, 
polyanthum, 367. 
vitellinum, 367. 
Epiphyllum, 575. 
alatum, 576. 

Hookeri, 575. 
truucatum, 576. 
Eranthemum, 549. 
bi color, 549. 

Blutnoi, 550. 
cinnabariuum, 550. 
creuulatum, 549. 
c rectum, 549. 
grandifoliitm, 550, 
igneum, 550. 
nervosum, 549. 
pulcbellum, 550. 
raceinosuDi, 550. 
strictum, 550. 

Erica, 426. 

speciosa, 426. 

Erioace^, 426. 

Kriobotyra — ^Japonica, 247. 
Eriococcus, 396, 

glaucesccns, 396. 
sp., 396. 

Erysimum, 287. 

Arkansanum, 288. 
Perofskianum, 287. 
Erythrina, 79, 446. 
Bellangeni, 447, 

Blakei, 446. 
corallraendron, 447. 
Crista Galli, 447. 
Hendersoni, 447. 
herbacea, 446. 

Indica, 446. 
Erythrockiton, 429. 

BrazUiensis, 429. 
Escallonia, 577. 

macrantha, 577. 
ESCALtOHIACE^ 577. 
HiScbdcholtzia, 284, 293. 
Galifornioa, 293. 


PILICIUM, 

Eucalyptus, 570. 

Eucharidium, 323. 

coucinnum, 323. 

Eucharis — 

Amazonica, 326, 347. 
Eugenia, 571. 

Michclii, 264. 

Pimenta, 571. 
ugnea, 571. 

Zeylanioa, 571. 
Euonymmt, 489. 

gai-cinifolia, 489. 
vai'iegata, 489. 
Eupatorium, 558. 
asperum, 558. 
foeniculaceum, 558. 
odoratum, 326, 558. 
sp., 558. 

Euphorbia, 392. 

Bojeri, 392. 

jacquiniflora, 90, 326, 393. 
splendens, 393. 

EirPHOKBIACEA?, 124, 188, 

272, 285, 392. 
Euryale, 418. 

forox, 418, 

Eurycles, 346. 

Amboinensis, 346. 
Eustrephus, 304, 

angustifolius, 384. 
Eutoca, 308. 
viscida, 308. 

Wrangeliana, 309. 
Exacum, 303. 

tetragonum, 281, 303. 
Ekcoecaria, 326, 304. 

bicolor, 394. 

EXOOENS. 

Blolinouf, 124, 182, 272, 
285, 391. 

Epigynoiu, 160, 269, 279, 

315, 556. 

Hypogynoaa, 130, 196, 
274, 286, 401. 
PerigynooB, 145, 237, 
277, 299, 439. 

F. 

Faba— 

vulgaris, t50. > 
Fabacea I46, 2f39, 977,441. 
Feronia — • 

elepbantum, 218. ■ 

Ficus— 

Carica, l88. , 

eburu^ 892. 
repemv 392. - 

Filicium, 414.. 

dtcIpl^iA m 414. 

2 R 2 
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FITTONIA. 


GR088ULAR1ACB^. 


_i 

IIELTOI’ROPIUM. 


Fittonia, 551. 

argyroneura, 551. 

Flacourtia — 

cataphracta, 196. 
inermis, 197. 

FLAOOUBTIACfiiG, 196, 401. 

Flaming!^ 447. ' 

ClMppar, 448. 
strobilifera, 447. 

FoeAiattlum — 

officinale, 167. 

^orsythia, 500. 

viridUsima, 500. 

Fourcroya, 349. 

Cantala, 349. 

'Fragraria — 

Tosca, 250. 

Franciscea, 101, 326, 552. ^ 
confertifolia, 552. 
eiimia, 552. 

Hopeana, 552. 
hydrangeaefoi-mis, 552. 
latifolia, 552. 
nniflora, 552. 

Frederika, 539. 

Guillaumi, 539. 

Fritillaria, 377. ’ 

Fuchsia, 567. 

FUtf ARIAGHLS, 423. 

Funkia, 379. 

aubcordata, 326, 379. 


o. 

Oaillardia, 560. 

picta, 560. 
Oalanthus, 342. 

DiTalis, 342. 
Garcinia^ 

Cowa, 206. 
Mangwtana, 206. 
Gardenia, 589. 
citriodora, 590. 


Deroniensia, 590. 
dametorum, 590. 
farox, 590, 

Oorida, 326, 589. 
^Fortuniana, 589. 
latifolia, 590. 
lucitfa, 589. 
radicaoa, 590. 

Stanleyana, 590. 

Gaiira, 323. > 

Lindhi^liH, 281, 323. 
GeifiBOmarta, 547. 
anraattea; 547^ 

0O3i 498. 

Gemilim, 10, XO), 103, 326, 

' '438 ' 1 ' ■ 


Gesnera, 532. 

Douglas!, 326, 532. 
Leichtlina, 533. 
magnifica, 533. 
splendens, 533. 
tubiilora, 103, 532. 

Gesnerace:.«:, 311, 532. 

Geum, 101, 485. 

atrosanguineum, 485. 

Gilia, 307. 

achillesefolia, 307. * 

capitata, 307. 
tricolor, 307. 

Ginoria, 487. 

Americana, 487. 

Gladiolus, 96, 326, 351. 

Oleditsv'hia, 456. 
triacantha, 456. 

Gleichenia, 333. 

Globba, 95, 354. 
spathulata, 354. 
subulata, 354. 

Gloriosa, 379. 

! superba, 95, 326, 379. 

Gloxinia, 326, 535. 

I maculata, 96, 99, 536. 

Gnidia, 439. 

ei'iocephala, 439. 

Godetia, 323. 

Lindleyana, 323. 
roseo-alba, 323. 
rubicunda, 323. 

Goldt'ussia, 545. 

anisophylla, 545. 
colorata, 545. 
glomerata, 545. 
isophylla, 545. 
lamiifolia, 545. 

Gomphocarpns, 503. 
fruticosus, 503. 

Gomphostemma, 525. 
meliassefoliut!), 525. 

Gomphrena, 298. 

globosa, 281, 298. 

GRAMiNACEiis; 111, 285, 333, 
595. 

Grammatophyllum, 873. 
Finlaysonianum, 373^ 

Oraptophyllnm, 826, 548. 
hortanae, M8. 
pictoiB, 548. 

Grevulaa, 73, 440. 
buxifolia, 440* 
robust^ 326, 440. 

Grewla^ 

Aslatioa, 200. 

aapida, 20L 

Grislaa, 488* 

towe^toaa, 488* 

267, 577. 


Guilandina — 

Bonduc, 27. 

Gustavia, 579. 

augnsta, 579. 
GTHNOGEKS, 271, 386. 
Gymnogramme, 380. 

chrysophylla, 330. ^ 

Gymnostachyum, 547. 

Zeylanicum, 547.^ 
Gynerium, 334. 

argenteum, 334. ‘ 

B. 

Habranthus, 342. 
Habrothamnus, 72, 84, 101, 
103, 500. 

fasciculatus, 326, 500. 
Hcemanthus, 346. 
multiflorus, 346. 
virescens, 346. 
Hffimatoxylon, 449. 

Campechianum, 449. 
Hakea, 440. 

HAliORAaACE.S, 279. 

Hamelia, 94, 586. 
patens, 586. 
sphserocarpa, 586. 
Hamiltonia, 96, 326, 585. 
azurea, 585. 
suaveolens, 585. 

Hedera, 593. 

Helix, 593. 

Hedychium, 95, 326, 355. 
augusti folium, 356. 
chrysoleucum, 356. 
coronaiium, 356. 
flavum, 356. 

Hedysarum, 302. 

coronarium, 302. 

Heimia, 487. 

'myrtiiblia, 487. 
Helianthua, 318. 
annuus, 318. 
argenteus, 3l8. 
argyrophyllus, 318. 
Osdifornicus, 318. 
grandifloruB^ 318. 
Tezanns, 318. 
tuberosna, 160. 
Helichryaum, 320. 

Heliconia, 352. 

buccinatt^ 352. 

Helictereis, 408. 

Jso]%,408. 

Heliophila, 288. ^ 

arabioidea, 288. 
Heliotropinm, 826, 521. 
Peruvianuiid, 521. 
Voltairaanittn; ,522. 
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HEMEROCALLIS. 

Hemerocallis, 379. 

fulva, 379. 

Hemionitis, 329. 

cordata, 829. 

Henfreya, 544. 

Bcandenti, 544. 
H^atica, 423. 

Hexacentris, 543. 

cocci nea, 326, 543. 
HibisctfH, 291, 410. 
Africauus, 291. 
calisureus, 291. 
collinus, 411. 
gigantcus, 281, 291. 
Jerroldianus, 95. 412. 
heterophyllu^i, 411. 
Lam pas, 411. 
lilliiHorus, 412. 
Lindleyi, 281, 291. 
mutabilis, 94, 411. . 
Ikusa Sinensis, 94, 412. 
SabdarifTa, 200. 
Syriacus, 94, 411. 
tortuosus, 411. 
Tnonum, 291.- 
Higginsia, 58A 

Ghiesbreghtii, 588. 
Hippeastrum, 95, 326, 343. 
ambiguura, 343. 
cquestre majus, 343. 
fulgidum, 343. 
Johnsoni, 343. 
reticu latum, 343. 
stylosum, 343. 
Hiptage, 415. 

Madablota, 326, 415. 
Holmskioldia, 96, 525. 

coccinea, 525.7i^< 
Holostemma, 502. 

Rheedii, 502. 

Hovenia — 

dulcis, 253. 

Hoya; 94, 103, 326, 505. 
bella, 506. ^ 
carnosi, 506.^ 
coriace^, 507. 
ixnperialis, 507. 
longifolia, 507. 
inacrophyna,^07. 
mollis, 506. 
orbiculata, 507. 
Paxtoni, 506. 

Potsii, 50^ 
Simmondsi), 507. 
variegata, 507. 
riridiflora, 507. 
ifunnemannia, 293, 
tumariffifoUa, 293. 
Hyaoiuthus, 383. 
Orianialis, 383. 


iPOMOPsrs.- 

Hydrangea, 101, 326, 486. 
Japonica, 487. 

— variegata, 487. 
mutabilis, 487. 

Hydranoeaceje, 486. 

Hydrocera, 295. 
tridora, 295. 

Hydrophyllacb.®, 307, 513. 

Hymenocallis, 347. 
speciosa, 347. 

Hyoscyamus, 304, 
niger, 304. 

Hyperanthera— 

Moringa, 130. 

Hypertcaceas, 417. 

Hypericum, 417. 

Chinense, 417. 
pallens, 417. 
patulum, 417. 

1 . 

Iberis, 281, 287. 
odorata, 287. 
umbellata, 287. 

Ilex, 490. 

Aquifolium, 490. 
Paraguayensis, 490. 

I Imantophyllum, 349. 

cyrtanthifolium, 349. 
miniatum, 349. 

Impatiens, 294. 

BaLsamina, 294. 

Imperatrv — 

cylindrica, 26. 

Indigofera, 442. 

atropurpurea, 442. 
decora, 443. 
violacea, 442. 

Inga, 73, 459. 

hsmatoxylon, 459. 

Inocarpus — 
edulis, 277. 

Ipomoea, 305, 326, 510 
dasysperma, 510. 
ficifolia, 510. 
hederacea, 305. 

Jalapi, 510. 
limbata, 281. 
macrorhiza, 510. 

Pes capTtt, 510. 
polj'anthea, 510. 
puYpurea, 305. 
rubro-c«rulea, 37, 98, 
281, 305. 

semperflorens, 509. 
tuberosa, 510. 
tyrianthiaa, 510. 
vitifolia, 510. 

Ipomopsis, 307, 512. 


JAMB06A. 

Ipomopsis, elegans, 307, 461, 
512. 

Iresine, 438. 

aureo-reticulata, 438. 
Herbstii, 438. 

IRIDACE.E, 349, 596. 

Iris, 101, 326, 350. 

Ghinensis, 350. 

Iberica, 596. 
moroBoides, 351. 
Nepalensis, 350. 

Persica, 350. 

Susiana, 350. 

Xiphioides, 351. 
Xiphium, 350. 

Ismene, 347. 

calathina, 347. 

Itea, 578. 

** Virginica, 578. 

Ixia, 101, 326, 352. 

Hexuosa, 352. 

* Helleni, 352. 

Trichonema, 352. 
viridiflora, 352. 

Ixora, 94, 326, 580. 
alba, 581. 
acuminata, 581. 
amabilis, 598. 
barbata, 582. 

Bandhuca, 581. 
brachiata, 582. 
coccinea, 582. 
crocea, 582. 
cuneifolia, 582. 
floribunda, 585. 
fulgens, 582. 

I grandifiora, 582, 

, hydrangeseformis, 583. 

I incarnata, 583. 

Javanica, 103, 583. 

8p. ex Java, 583. 
lanceolaria, 583. 
longidora, 584. 
opaca, 584. 
parviflora, 584. 
Ragoosula, 584. 
rosea, 584. 
stricta, 584, 
superba, 582. 
undulal^ 585. * 
villosa, 585, &;c» 

J«i 

Jaoquinia, 516. 

aarantiacA, 516. 
ruacifblia, 516. * 

Jambosa, 572. 

I alba, 266. 

' 266 . 
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JAMBOSA. 

Jambosa. MaUccansis. 265, 
672. 

vulgaris, 265, 

Jasminacb^ 516. 

Jasminum, 94, 326, 516. 
angustifoiittin, 517. 
approximatum, 517. 
arboresoens, 517. 
auriculatam, 517, 
Azoricum, 517. 
candidum, 5t7. 
caudatum, 517. 
cbrjsanthemum, 5I7. 
coarctatum, 518. 
fraticans, 518. 
grandi6oi*uni, 518. 
beierophyllum, 517. 
laurifolium, 517. 
ligustrifblium, 519. 
nudifloram, 519. 
officinale, 519. 
piibescens, 519. * 

Sambac, 510. 
scandens, 520. 
simplici folium, 520. 
syringeefolium, 520. 
trinerve, 520. 

$p., 520. 

Jatropha, 394. 

integerrima, 395. 
xnultiiida, 394. 
pandurs^folia, " 94. 326, 
395. 

Jonesia, 454. 

Asoca, 83, 454. 

JUGLANDACEAE, 274. 

Juglans — regia, 274. 

Jnniperus, 326, 388. 
oemiiA, 389. 

Chinensi^ 389. 
oommupia, 389. 
diinorpha, 389. 

JuBsisa, 567. 
viUosa, 567, 

Justicia, 550, 

Betonioa, 550. 
calycotriohii, 550. 
camea, 550. 
cocoinea, 550. 

Gei^aruAsa, 550. 
grai^ifblbs 550. . 
rutilans, 550« 

ro*t^?^85&V' 

Kalaiu^M, 406. ^ 


LAVANDULA. 

Kalanchoe, heterophylla, 406. 
laciniata. 406. 
varians, 406. 

Kalmia, 427. 

Kaulfussia, 322. 

amelloides, 322. 

Kennedy a, 446. 

Kerria, 485. 

Japonica, 485. 

Kigelia, 538. 

pinnata, 538. 

Klugia, 311. 

Notoniona, 311. 
Kolrcuteria, 414.. 

panicuiata, 414. 

Koniga, 287. 

xnaritima, 287. 

Zj. 

Lablab — 

cultratum, 149. 
vulgare, 149. 

Tjachenalia, 384. 

Lactuca— 

sativa, 164. 

Lsclia, 367. 

acuminata, 367. 
anceps, 367. 
autumnal is, 367. 
majalis, 367. 
purpurata, 367. 
superbieus, 367. 
Lafoensia, 488. 

Vandelliana, 488. 
Lagenaria — 

vulgaris, 126. 
Lager&ti*omia, 94, 488. 
elegaus, 468. 

Indica, 488. 

Begiose, 489. 

Lakiaciue, 158, 310, 522. 
Lansium — 

domesticum, 228. 
Lantana, 94, 326, 527. 
Camar^ 528. 
nivea, 523. 

Seiloviana, 527, 
trifolia, 527. 
LABDlZABALACEiB, 397. 

I Lathyrud, 301, 444. 
latifolius, 444. 
Ifagellanicus, $ 02 , 
odoratns, 301,, , 

TMigitanUB, 302 . ' 
lAUBACfiAV 287t 4^* 

^cbilis^440. 
LamdB}*,538, . 


I LUCUMA. 

Lawsonia, 488. 

alba, 27, 326, 488. 
Lecythidaceab, 280. 

Leea, 425. 

sanguineo, 425. 

Lemonia 429. 

spectabilis, 326, 429. 
Leon tod on taraxicum, 162 j» 
Lepidium — sativum, 132. 
Leptoderrais, 586. 

lanceolata, 586. 
Lcptosiphon, 307. 

densiflorus, 307. 
Leucojum, 342. 

90 stivum, 342. 

LiLiACEiE, 117, 377, 596. 
Lilium, 378. 

auratum, 378. 
longtfolium, 96, 101, *326, 
378. 

*WallichiaDum, 379. 
Limatodes, 374. 

rosea, 374. 

Limnanthes, 290. 

Douglasii, 290. 

LiNACEiE, 294; 431. 

Linaria, 103, 281, 313, 

Linum, 101, 294, 431. 

grandiflorum, 281, 294. 
tetragynum, 431. 
trigynum, 431, 

Littsa, 349. 

geminiflora, 349. 
Livistona, 339. 

Mauritiana, 339. 

Loasa, 324. 

aurantiaca, 324. 
nitida, 824. 

LoasacEjIe, 323. 

Lobelia, 85, 315, 557. 
radicans, 557. 
ramosa, 281, 316, 
speciosa, 315. ^ 
Lobeliaoe^ 315, 557, 
Lonicera, 326, 501* 
dlversifolia, 591. 
Japonica, 591. 
Leschemiultii, 592, 
maerantba, 592. 
Periclymenum, 501, 
reticulata, 592, 
8empei*vlren8, 592. 
Lcpbospermam, 101, 554. 

scandens, c326, 554, 

Lotus, 442. 

Jabobseus^ 442. 

Lourea, 444. \ 

VespertUicn^ 82^, 444, 
Lucpma^ 
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LirrFA, 

Luffa— 

acutangula, 125. 

Lupinus, 281, 300, 441. 
Hartwegi, 300. 
hirsutus, 300. 
hybridus, 300, 
luteus, 300. 

* Menziesi, 300. 

* mutabiUs, 300. 
nanus, 300. 
pilpsus, 300. 

liuyunga, 428. 
scandens, 428. 

LvcopoDiAOE-ite, 327. 

Lycopodium, 328. 
bicolor, 328. 

Lycoris, 344. 
aurea, 344. 
radinta, 344. 

Lygodium, 333. 
scandens, 333. 

LYTHRACEii:, 302, 487. 

M. 

Madia, 319. 

elegans, 319. 

Mscsa, 515. 

racementosa, 515. 

Magnolia, 420. 
fuscata, 420. 
grandiflora, 420. 
pterocarpa, 420. 

MagnouaceuG, 419. 

Mahonia— 

pinnata, 425. 

Malcomia, 287. 

maritima, 281, 287. 

Malope, 290. 
tridda, 290. 

Malpigbia, 414. 
coccifpro, 415. 
glab|i,205,414. 
urens, 206, 414. 

MALFlQtflAOEAS, 205, 414. 

Malvacbje, 140, 200, 290j 
410, 597. 

Malyaviscus, 412. 
arboreus, 94, 412. 

Mammesr- 

Americana, 205. 

Mammiilaria, 573. 
longimamma, 573. 
pusilla, 575. 
tenuis, 573. 

Mandevilla, 497. 

• auaveolens, 497. 

Manettia, 588. 

oonlifblia, 94, 326, 588. 

HirngUbra^ndicis, 229, 


HmOSA. 

Manihot — 

utilissima, 124. 

Maranta, 326, 358. 
arundinacea, 113. 
rosea, 358, &c. 

Marantace.£, 113, 358, 596. 
Marica, 350. 

humilis, 350. 

Northiana, 350. 
plicata, 350. 

Martynia, 310. 

diandra, 98, 281, 310. 
fragrans, 311. 
lutea, 311. 

Matthiola, 286. 

annua, 286. 

Maurandya, 326, 553.^^ 
BarcLayana, 553. 
Medinilla, 569. 

Tagans, 569. 

Melaleuca, 569. 

Cajeputi, 569. 
Melastoma, 73, 568. 

Malabathricum, 568. 
sanguineum, 568. 
Melastomacejb, 568. 

Melia, 428. 

sempenrirens, 428. 
Meliace^ 228, 428. 
Melocactus, 573. 

crectus, 573. 

Meledinus, 492. 

monogynus, 326, 492. 
Memccylon, 669, 

capitellatum, 569. 
tinctorium, 569. ^ • 
Mentha, 524. 

auricttlaria, 524. 
piperita, 158. 
riridis, 158. 

Meriandra — 

Bengalensis, 158. 
MESEUBBYACEiE, 299, 439. 
Mesembryanthemum, 299, 
439. 

cordifolium, 439. . 
pomeridianum, 299. 
tricolor, 299. 

Mesua, 416. 

ferrea, 326, 416. 
Meyenia, 543. 
erecta, 548. 

Hawtayneana, 326, 543. 
Michelia, 420. 

Qhampaca, 326, 420. 
Micromelum, 428. 

integerrimum, 326, 428. 
Millingtonia, 539. 

bortensis, 29, 539| 
Mimosa, 457. 


NA1*0LEQ»A. 

Mimosa, brevipenna, 326, 457. 
pudica, 457. 
sensitiva, 457. 

Mimose^, 457. 

Mimulus, 78, 281, 284, 314. 
speciosus, 314. 

Mimusops, 490. 

Elengi, 326, 490, 

Kauki, 255 

Mirabilis, 438. 

Jalapa, 438. 
longiflora, 438. 

Momordica — 

Charantia, rar. muricata, 
125. 

Monstera — 

deliciosa, 182. 

MORACE.S, 182, 392. 

Morchella — 

esculenta, 110. 

MORlNaACEiB, 130. 

Morus— 

Indfca, 183. 
multicaulis, 183. 
nigra, 182. 

Mucuna — 
nivea, 149. 

Munronia, 428. 

Javanica, 428. 

Murraya, 427. 

exotica, 326, 427. 
Sumatrana, 427. 

Municuja, 404. 

ocellata, 326, 404. 

Musa, 177. 

Africana, 182. 

j Arakanensis, 181. 
Chinensis, 181. 
rubiu, 180. 
sapientum, 179. 

Musace^ 177, 352. 

Muscari, 382. 

botryoides, 382. 

Musssenda, 94, 590. 
corymbosa, 591. 
frondosa, 591. 
macrophylla, 591. 

Myosotis, 309. 
palustris, 309. 

Myrbinaoea:, 515. « 

Mybtace^ 259, 569. 

Myrtus, 571. 

communis, 326, 571. 
tomentosa, 264, 571 

N. 

• 

Nandina, 424; 

domesUoa, 11, 326, 42A 

Napoleona, 567. 
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NAFOLEOKA. 

Napoleona, imperialia, 567. 
Narcissus, 101, 347. 

Jonquilla, 348. 

Tazetta, 348. 
Nardostachys, 657. 

Jatamansi, 557. 
Nasturtium — 

officinale, 130. 
KELUMBlACEiE, 274, 419. 
Nelumbium, 419. 
luteum, 419. 
fSpeciosum, 274, 419. 
Nemesia, 313. 

floribunda, 313. 
Nemophila, 58, 282, 284, 307. 
atomaria, 308. 
discoidalis, 308. 
insignia, 281, 307. 
maculata, 308. 
NEPElO'HACEAi:, 397. 
Nepenthes, 326, 397. 

distillatoria, 397. 
Nephelium-^ 

lappaceam, 204. 

Lichi, 202. ^ 

Longanum, 203. 
Kephrodium, 332. 

Nerine, 344. 

Sarniensis, 344. 

Nerium, 496. 

odorum, 326, 496. 
Nicandra, 304. 

physaloides, 98, 281, 304. 
Victotiana, 98, 281. 

Tabacum, 303. 

Nigella, 292. 

Hispanica, 292, 

Nolana, 59, 309. 

atriplici folia, 309. 
par^oxa, 309. 
proBtrata, 309. 
NOLANAOEAS, 309. 
Nothochlssna, 330. 
Ntctaoinacea^V 298, 437. 
Nyctanthes, 94, 521. 

.Arbor tristis, 326, 521. 
Nympluea, 419. 
cterulea, 419. 
edulis, 419. 
pubescesa, 419. 
rubra, 419. 

8Ul)atA,419. 

YSnioolor, 419. 
NtmfH;EIAC^ 417. 

^tanHqta,'522. 

' ^cttimy>522. ^ ^ 


OEYBTELVA. 

(Enothera, 322, 567. 
bistorta, 323. 
Drummondi, 567. 
tetraptera, 322. 

Olea, 498. 

Capensis, 499. 

Europasa, 258. 
fragrans, 326, 498. 
gi-ata, 499. 
myrtifolia, 499. 

OLEACEiE, 258, 498, 597. 

Ona(}racea!^ 822, 567. 

Oncidium, 373, 

ampliatum, 374. 
bicallosum, 374. 
crispum, 374. 
laBceanum, 374. 
luridum, 374, 
papilio, 374. 

Onychium, 332. 
lucidum, 332. 

Ophiopogon, 386. 

Japonicum, 386. 

Ophioxylon, 492. 

serpentinum, 492. 

Opuntia, 577. 
vulgaris, 266. 

Orchidace.®!, 115’, 360. 

Origanum — 

vulgare, 159. 

Ornithogalum, 382. 
caudatum, .382. 

ORONTIACEiK, 182, 376. 

Orthosiphon, 522. 
incurvus, 522, 
stamineus, 522. 

Osbeckia, 568. 

Osmanthus, 499. 
ilicifolius, 499. 

OxAUDACEiE, 235, 294, 431. 

Oxalis, 96, 100, 294, 326, 
431. 

bJpunctata, 432. 
corniculata, 294. 

Bowei, 432. 
oemua, 432. 
cuprea, 432. 

Deppei, 432, 
lanata, 432, 
rosncea, 432. 
rosea, 294, 
tetraphylla, 432; 
ValdivUna^ 294, 
vaitabilis, 482, 
versicolor, 432. 
Oxyanthusy 590, 
hirsutbs, 590. 

Oxystelma, 562. 
escctleninm, 502. 


FAVETTA. 

p. 

Psderia, 535. 

fostida, 326, 585. 

Pseonia, 423. 

Paluaoe^ 172, 269, 33a 
595. 

Panax, 326, 593. * 

cochleatum, 593. 
fructicosutUy 593. ^ 

Pancratium, 95, *326, 347. 
fragrans, 347. 
maritimum, 347. 
Zeylanicum, 347. 

Pandanacejs, 337, 595. 

Pandanus, 337. 

odoratissimus, 326, 337. 

Papaver, 293. 

Rhaias, 293. 

, somniferum, 293. 

PAFAVEEACEAfi, 293. 

Papayacea:, 194. 

Papilionaceas, 300, 441. 

Pardanthus, 351. 

Chincnsis, 351. 

Pariiium, 413. 
tiliaceum, 413. 

Parkinsonia, 449. 
aculeata, 27, 449. 

Parsousia, 495. 

corymbosa, 326, 495. 

PassiOora, 73, 197, 326, 401. 
adiantlfolia, 402. 
Buonaparteana, 402. 
Chinensis, 402. 
cttrulea, 402. 
croruleo-racemosa, 402, 
edulis, 197, 402. 
fcetida, 402. 

Gontierii, 403. 
holosericea, 403. 
incarnata, 197, 403. 
kermesina, 4(l|k 
laurifolia, 197, 403. 
Loudoni, 403. 
lunata, 403, 
maliformts, 197. 
Middletoniana, 403. 
minima, 403. 
princeps, 403. 
punctata, 404, 
quadrangularis, 197,404, 
racemos^ 404. 
Totundifbliay 404, 
serratifblia, 404, dec. 

PASeiPLORACEJE, 197* 401., 

Pastinaca— < 
sativa, 167. 

PaVetia, 580. 

diversifblia, 826, 580; 
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PAVETTA. 

Pavetta, Indica, 580. 
Richardiana, 580. 
tomentosa, 580. 
PSDALIACB^ 310. 
Pedilanthus, 392. 

tithymaloidea, 392. 
Pelargomum, 433, 

* lateripes, 434. 

* zonale, 434. 

PentaliiftkQ, 497. 

Bubereotum, 326, 497. 
Pentapetes — 

phoenicea, 98, 281, 289. 
Pentas, 586. 

caraea, 326, 586. 
Pentstemon, 554. 

Perezkia, 577. 

aculeata, 267, 577. 
Bleo, 577. 

Perga laria, 504. 

odoratissima, 326, 504. 
Perilla, 310. 

NankinenMs, 310. 
Periatrophe, 550. 
angustifolia, 551. 
speciosa, 551. 
tiactoria, 551. 

Persea— 

gratissima, 237. 
Petalidium, 544. 
barlerioides, 544. 

^ Petrsa, 531. 

erecta, 531. 

Stapelia, 531. 
Petroselinum — 

Bativum, 167. 

Petunia, 95, 281, 303. 
uyctaginifiora, 303. 
phcenicea, 303. 
Phacelia, 308. 

tanacetifoUa, 308. 
PhaiuB, 368. 

ihactilatuB, 368. 
WallichU, 368. 
Phalsnopsi^, 371. 
amabilts, 371. 
cornu cervi, 372, 
grandiflora, 371. 

Lowii, 372. 

Mannel, 372. 

PariBhii, 372. 
rosea, 372. 
SchillerUn^ 372. 
Schumanni, 372.*' 
Pharbitis, 806, 511. 

Uari, 37, 511. 

* limbata, 306. 

Nil, 306. 

Phaseolus, 447. 

Caracalla, 447. 


PLUHXERIA. 

Phaseolus, lunatus, 153. 
multiHorus, 151. 
vulgaris, 152. 

PUTLADELPHIAOEiG, 578. 

Philadelphua, 578. 
coronarius, 578. 

Phlogacanthus, 96, 548. 
thyrsiHorus, 548. 

Phloinis, 525. 
leoQunis, 525. 

Phlox, 95, 281, 306, 512, 
Drummondi, 306. 

Phccnix — 

dactylifera, 172. 
sylvestris, 172. 

Photinia, 461. 

dubia, 326, 461. 

Phrynium, 358. 

dichotomum, 358. 

Physalis — 

Peruviami, 258. 

Pierardia — 
sapida, 204. 

Pimenta — 

vulgaris, 326. 

PiNACEJ-:, 387. 

Pinus, 387. 

longi folia, 387. 

Pisonia, 437. 

morindifolia, 326, 437. 

Pistacia — 
vera, 275. 

Pisum — sativnm, 144.' 

Pitcairnia, 341, 

Altensteini, 341. 
bromelisfolia, 341. 
fructicosa, 341. 
integrifolia, 341. 
latifolia, 341. 

Olfersii. 341. 
punicea, 341. 

PiTTOSPORACE.®, 425. 

Pittosporum, 326, 425. 
Tobira, 425. 
variegatum, 425. 
verticillatum, 425. 

Platystcmon, 294. 

Cali for nicum, 294. 

Plectranthus, 523. 

aromaticus, 326, 523. 

Pleroma, 568. 

tnnervia, 568. 

PLUBlBAaiNAOE®, 513. 

Plumbago, 514. 

Capensis, 514* 
Larpentes, 514. 
rosea, 101, 514. 
Zeylanioa, 514. 

Plumicria, 494. 

acuminata, 326, 494. 


PROTEAOE®. 

Plumieria alba, 494. 
Podocarpus, 326, 390. 
Chinensis, 390. 
elongatus, 390. 

Podolepis, 320. 

gracilis, 320. 

Pogostemon, 524. 

Patchouli, 326, 524. 
Poinciana, 95, 450. 
elata, 450. 

Gilliesii, 450. 
pulcherrima, 450. 
regia, 450. 

Poinsettia, 96, 393. 
albida, 393. 
pulcherrima, 393. 

Poivrea, 564. 

coccinea, 326, 564. 
Roxburghif, 565. 
PoleJmoniace®, 306, 512. 
Poliiinthes, 380. 

tuberose, 326, 380. 
POLVGALACE®, 413. 
POLYCJOKACE®, 140,237,436. 
Polygonutn, 436. 

adcnophyllum, 436. 
POLYPOOIACE®, 328, 594. 

Poly podium, 330. 
adnasceus, 330. 
coronans. 330. 
glabrum, 330. 

I Horsheldii, 330. 
Lobbianum, 330. 
proliferum, 330. 
quercifolum, 330. 
Wallichii, 330. 

Pomace®, 244, 461. 

Porana, 509. 

paniculate, 326, 509. 
volubilis, 509. 

Portlandia, 587. 

grandiflora, 326, 587, 
Portulaca, 281, 284, 297,436. 
meridiana, 436. 
Thellusoni, 297. 
Potulacace®, 297, 426. 
Portulacaria, ^6. 

Afra, 436. 

Potentilla, 485. 

Pothos, 376. • 

argyrasa, 376. 
gigantea, 376. 
scandens, 37j6. 

Primula, 514. 

Auricula, 515, 
Polyanthus, 515. 
veris, 515. • 

Primula vulgaris, 514. 
PRIMULAOE®, 514. 
PROTEAOEi^ 440, 
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FBUHUS. 

PrunuB — 

Armeniaca, 242. 
Bokharensig, 244, 
domaatica, 243. 

Psidium— 

Oattleianum, 262. 
Chinenae, 262. “ 

OuajaTa, 261. 
Guima&sa, 263. 
polycarpon, 263, 
puroilunia 263. 
sp., 263. 

Psophocarpus — 

tettagonolobus, 150. 

Psoralea, 443. 

Psychrotia, 580. 

undata, 326, 580. 

Pteris, 331. 

amplectensy 831. 
.Cretica, 331. 

Fterospermam, 326, 400. 
lanceffifolium, 409. 

Punica, 570. 

Granatum, 259, 570. 
nana, 571. ^ 

Pyrus— 

coioraunis, 247, 

Mains, 245. 

< 3 . 

Qnamoclit, 37, 98, 305. 
phccnicea, 306. 
Tnlgaris, 281, 305, 

Quassia, 430. 
amai*a, 430. 
ualis, 94, 566. 
ndicB, 326, 566. 

B. 

292, 421. 

Kanonculus, 101, 423. 
Asiaticus^ 423. 

Raphanus — 
satiTBA) 139k 

BauwolR^' 492. 
oauescens, 492, 

Ravenala, 353. ' 

Madagascareiuds^ 333. 

Reiuwai^ia, 431^ 

Renauthm, 862, 370. 
araehiKitaa, 370. 
€accine4 370i 

Reseda, 28^ / 

odoratLMlj 28$. 

R£aEf>AaBJipi$a<'^ ' ' 
252, 

RhapMolebk> 46 |U > 


BUBUB. 

Rhaphistemma, 504. 

pulchellum, 504 
Rheunh 141. 

Rhipsaiis, 576. 

salicornoides, 576. 
Rhodanthe, 320. 
maculata, 320. 

Manglesli, 281, 320. 
Rhododendron, 427. 
Rhodostoma, 588. 

gardenioides, 588. 
Rhyncospermum, 496. 

jasminoides, 326, ^ 327, 
496. 

Ribes, 577. 

Grossttlaria, 267. 
ni^Tum, 267. 
rubruln, 267, 677. 
Richardia, 337. 

Ethiopica, 96, 100, 326, 
337. 

Ricinus, 395. 

• communis, 395. 

' Rirea, 511. 

I Bona nox, 326^ 511. 

I Rogiera, 587. 

I thyrsiflora, 587. 

Rondeletia, 587. 

punicea, 326, 587. 

Rosa, 326, 461. 
alba, 470. 

Banksise, 471, 

Brnnonii, 483. 

Canina Borbonica, 483. 
ceniifolia, 469. 

Chinensis, 477. 
Damasocna, 469. 

Gallica, 470. 
gigantea, 472. 

Indica, 477, 
inTolucrata, 472. 
Lawrenceana, 478. 

Intea, 470, 

Lyellii, 484, 
microphylla, 484, 
moschata, 483. 
multidora, 471, 
oddrata, 460, 

PheoHna, 476. 

Tubiginosa^ 470, 
semperfioreag, 477. 
apinosissima, 470. 
ternata, 471. 

ROBACfiiC:^ 269, 48l| 397* 
Roupellia, 498. 
grat^ 326, 498* 

249« 

IdftUB, 249. 

4$3» 



BCABIOBA. 

Rudbeckia, 560. 

triloba, 560. 

Ruellia, 73, 546. 

maculata, 326, 546. 
Rumex — 

I montanus, 142. 

Russelia, 554. 

I floribunda, 555. * 

juncea, 38, 554, * 

Ruta, 326, 430. 

angustifolia, 430., 
grarcolens, 430. 
Rutacejs, 429. 

a 

Saccharum — 

spontaneum, 26, 
Saccolabium, 362, 372. 
^ampullacenm, 372. 
guttatum, 372. 
micranthum, 372. 
miniatum, 372. 
retusnm, 372, &c. 
Salicaoe^ 391 , 

Salisburia, 390. 

adiantifolia, 271, 390* 
Salix, 391. 

Babylonica,'301. 
Salpiglossis, 95, 261, 282, 312, 
sinuate, 312. 

Salvia, 310, 524. 

angustifolia, 524, 
coccinea, 525. 
officinalis, 159. 
patens, 525. 

splendens, 79, 326, 524. 
Sambucus — 
nigra, 260. 

Sanchezia, 551. 

Dobilis, 551. 

Sanseviera, 380. 

Capensis, 380. 

Guineensis, 380, 
Saetaia-CEje, 593» 

Santalum, 593. 

album, 593. 

Sanvitalia, 31$. 

prooumbens, 318* 
SAPINBACEiB, 201, 291, 414. 
Saponaria, 296,436. 

Calabrica, 296. 
officinalis, 436* 
Sapotaok®, 254, 489* 
Saxiftega, 48$* 
sameiitoiM., 486. 

Bp»j 4$6. 

SAXlFBA<3A0B<ai^ 486. 
Scabio8a,816,567- 
atr^rpnm^ 818; 
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SOHIZANTHUS. 


SYzraiuM, 


THYMELACE^. 


Schizanthus, 312. 
Schizopetalon, 288. 

Walkeri, 288. 

Scilla, 382. 

ScindapsuB, 377. 

Scorzonera — Hispamca, 163. 
SCROPHULABIAOEAS, 312, 551. 
Secnridaca, 326, 413. 

• Browoei, 413. 
scaodens, 413. 
virgata, 413. 

Selaginella, 828. 

laevigata, 328. . 

Senecio, 321. 

elegans, 321. 

Scrissa, 679. 

fcetida, 579, 

Sesamum, 98, 311. 

Indicum, 281, 311. 
Sideroxylon, 490. 

inerme, 490. 

Silene, 296. 

Armeria, 296. 
pcndula, 296. 
pseud o*atocion, 296. 
SlMAllURACEiE, 430. 

Sinapis — alba, 138. 
SoLANACE^., 153, 258, 303, 
500, 597. 

. Solandra, 501. 

grandiflora, 501. 
opjiositifolia, 501. 
Solanum, 501. 

argenteum, 326, 502. 
coriaceum, 501. 
Lycopersicum, 166. 
macranthum, 502. 
Melongena, 155. 
tuberosum, 154, 
Solidago, 559. 

Canadensis, 559. 

Sollya, 426. ^ 

heterophylla, 426. 
Sonerila, 569. 

♦ matgariAacea, 569. 
Sophora, 449. 

tomentosa, 448. 

^ violacea, ^8. 
Southwellia— 


Balangbas, 274. 
raxis, 352. 
grandiflora, 352. 
lineata, S52. 
tricolor, 352. 
rteum, 441. 
iunceuiifli, 441. 
lAodea, 540. 
eerruiata, 540. 
uncinata^ 326, 540. 
bhoglettia, 368. 


Spathoglottis, Fortuni, 368. 

Specularia, 315. | 

pentagonia, 315. 
Speculum, 315. 

Sphenogyne, 319. 
speciosa, 319. 

Spilanthes, 98, 318. 
oleracea, 281, 318. 

Spinacea — 

oleracea, 143. 

Spiraea, 485. 

corymbosa, 486. 
nutans, 486. 

Spondfts — 

dulcis, 234. 
mangifera, 235. 

Sprekelia, 103, 342. 
Dalhousieae, 343. 
formosissima, 342. 

Stachytarpheta, 527. 
Jainaicensis, 527. 
mutabilis, 527. 

Orubica, 527. 

Stanliopea, 374. 

Stapelia, 508. 

StaticQ, 513. 

duriuscula, 513. 

Stephanophysum, 544. 

Baikiei, 544. 
rcpens, 544. 

Stephanotis, 72, 504. 

iioribunda, 99, 326, 504. 

Sterculia, 408. 
cocci nea, 408. 

Sterculiacbas, 199, 274, 408. 

Stigmaphyllon, 415. 
periplocifolium, 415. 

Stipa, 285. 

pennata, 285. 

Strelitzia, 353. 

angustifoUa, 353. 
reginse, 353. 

Strobilanthes, 544. 
auriculata, 544, 
Stbiniana, 544. 
scabra, 544. 
sessilis, 555* 
tomentosa, 555. 

Stylocoryne, 688. 

Weberi, 326, 588. 

Sutherlandia, 444, 
frutescens, 444, 

Swalnsonia, 444. 
galegifolia, 444. 

Swietenia, 428. 

Mahagoni, 428. 

Syringa, 499. 
vulgaris, 499, 

Syiygium— 

Jambolanoni 264. 


T. 


Tabernajmontana, 493. 
amygdalifolia, 493, 
citrifolia, 49.3. 
coronaria, 493. 
densiflora, 493. 
dichotoma, 493. 
recurva, 423. 

Wallichiana, 493. 

Tacsonia, 404. 

mollissima, 198, 404. 
pinnatistipula, 404. 

Tagetes, 281, 319. 
erecta, 319. 
patula, 319, 

Tulauma, 419. 

pumila, 326, 419. 
TamaricaoeA!, 405. 

Tamarindus — 

Indica, 239. 

Tamarir, 405. 
dioica, 405. 

Gallioa, 405. 

TAXACEiE, 271, 390. 

Taxua, 390. 

Tecoma, 94, 95, 326, 540. ^ 
apiifolia, 541. ^ , 

grandiflora, 540.*“ 
jasminiodes, 541. 
radicans, 540, 
stans, 541. 
velutina, 541, 

Tephrosia, 443. 

- Candida, 443. 

Terminalia — 

Catappa, 279. 
TERNaTROMIACEAO, 415. 
Tetranema, 69, 554. 

Mexicana, 326, 554. 
THALLOGElTfl, 108. 

Thea, 416. 

Chinensis, 416. 

Thespesia, 597. 

Populnea, 597, 

Thevctia, 492. 

nereifolia, 492. 

Tbibaudia, 579. 

setigera, 579, • 

Thuja, 326, 389. 

Orientalis, 389, 
Thumbergi^, 96, 312^ 326, 542. 
alata, 312, * 
fragrans^ 542, 
grandiflcra, 542, 
laurifolia, 546. • 

Thuni^ 368, , 

Amonii, 368.S 
Thyicblaoiue, 279,439. 
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THYMUS. 

Thymtis — 

Serpyllum, 159. 

Tigridiii, 361. 

Paroniaf 351, 

TILIAO£j£, 200. 

TolpU, 322. 

barbata, 322. 

Torenia, 326, 555. 

Asiatica, 555. 
sp., 555.* 

Tradescaotia, 376. 
discolor, 376. 
zebrina, 376. 

Tragopogon — 

fK>rrifo]ius, 162. 

Trapa-^ 

bicornis, 279. 

Tribal us, 430. 
cistiodea, 431. 
lanugioosus, 430. 

Trichomanes, 333. 

Trichosanthes anguina, 129. 
dioeca, 130. 

Triphasia — 

trifoliaia, 217. 

TROPiKOLACKiF., 289, 410. 

Tropicolum, 103, 231,289,410. 
majtts, 289. 
percgrinum, 290. 

Tuber, 110. 

Tulipa, 377. 

Tupistra, 386. 

maculata, 386. 

Turnera, 406. 

trioniflora, 406. 
ulmifolia, 407. 

Tubneracejc:, 406, 

Tweedia, 504. 
csrulea, 504. 

u. 

Urania, 353, 

apeciosa, 353, 

Uraria, 445. 

maprostachya, 445. 
picta, 445. 

Urena, 410. 

< lobata, 410. 

Urtica,326, 392. 
pulchellaf 392. 
salicifolia, 392. 
UeticaohA;, 392. 

« , 

V. 

VACOiNXMaiMS, 579. 


vms. 

Valeriakace^ 316, 557. 

Vallota, 344. 

purpurea, 344. 

Vanda, 362, 369. 

Batemanni, 376. 
caerulea, 369. 
cserulescens, 370. 
Cathcarti, 369. 
cribtata, 370. 
gigantea, 369. 

Jenkinsii, 370. 

Lowii, 370. 

KozburghJi, 369. • 
teres, 369, &c. 

Vangueria — 
edulis, 268. 

Vanilla, 94, 95, 103„ 374. 
albida, 374. 
aroraatica, 115, 374. 
grandifiom, 374,> 
ovalifoJia, 374. 
plauifolia, 115, 374. 

Venidium, 322. 

calendulaceum, 322. 

Verbascuni, 313, 

Verbena, 76, 84, 85, 96, 101, 
103, 310, 326, 526. 
Bonariensis, 526. 
venosa, 527, 

VerbenacejE, 310, 526. 

Viburnum, 692. 
dilatatum, 592. 
macrocephalum, 592. 

Victoria, 418. 
regia, 418, 

Vinca, 494. 
alba, 494. 
major, 494. 
rosea, 494. 

Viola, 286, 405. 
cttcullata, 405. 
odorata, 405. 
primulcefoUa, 405. 
serpens, 405, 
tricolor, 286, 405. 

Violaceac, 405. 

Virgilia, 448. 
aurea, 448. 

Capensis, 449. 

Viscaria, 296. 
oculata, 296. 
rosa-coeli, 296. 

VlTACHiE, 212, 425. 

Vitea, 326. 

Vitis- 

ymi£er«u 212. 


ZYGOPHTLLACE^, 

w. 

Weigela, 591. 
rosea, 591. 

Wendlandia, 586. 
exserta, 587. 
panioulata, 586. 

Whitlavia, 308. * 

grandiflora, 381, 308. 

Wigandia, 513. • 

Vigieri, 513. 

Wistaria, 443. 

Sinensis, 326, 443. 

Wrighti^ 495. 

antidysenterica, 495. 
coccinea, 495. 


X. 

Xanthochymus — 
pictorius, 207. 
Ximenesia, 318. 

encelioides, 318. 
Xylophylla, 326, 396. 
angustifolia, 396. 
elongaia, 396. 


y. 

Yucca, 88, 381. 
aloifolia, 381. 
gloriosa, 382. 
stricta, 382. 


z. 

Zamia, 386. 

^ M«y., in. 

Zephyranthes, 342. 
carinta, 343. 
rosea, 343. * 
tubispatha, 343. 

Zingiber- 

officinale, 112. 

ZlNOlRERACE^ 112, 354. 

Zinnia, 98, 317. 

elegans, 281, 317* 
pauciilora, 317. 

Zizipnus — 

Jujuba,*253. 
vulgaris, 252. 

Zygophyllaoea^:, 430. 
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, AKROT. 

A. 

Akrot, 272. 

Aloo, 154. 

Aloocha, 243, 

Am, 229. 

Archdee, 231. 

Armdn, 232. 

Asmantarah, 232. 
BdUvee, 231. 

Bfil, 231. 

Bhutoora, 231. • 

’ Biudobannee, 231. 

B5gul, 232. 

Booree, 232. 

Chchdeton Moora, 232. 
Chuckchukeea, 231. 
Feroghabunnee, 231. 
Gopdl Bbog, 230. 

Kdla Puhdr, 232. 

Kelood, 232. 

Kheera Chota, 232, 
K&put Bunga, 232. 
Kuchchdee Meethea, 232, 
Kysapatee, 230. 

Langera, 230. 

Mohun Bhbg, 232. 
Mookh-Muchee, 232. 
Kdgroo, 231. 

Nareech, 232. 

Pheeta Kh&s, 232. 
Phoolee, 232. 

Phreet, 232. 

Pydrd-khds, 232. 
Shih-PosuDd, 232. 
Soo&ddlei^ 232. 
Soondershaw, 230. 
Surees, 232. 

Sorees-Khis, 232. 

TirAh, 232. 

AmlA, 188. 

AnanAs, 173. 

AnAr, 259, 570. 

Aroo, 239. 

Aroo BokhAra, 244. 

Asbpbul, 203. 

Asdc, 454. 

At4;208. 

B. 


COWA. 


IMLKF.. 


Badilin, 278. 

BAer, 95, 253. 
BAghonuko seem, ^150. 
BAkul, 490. 

BAIA, 411. 

Bias, 334. 

BatAvee, Neeboo, 223. 
BIgoon, 155. 

BAg-Poora, 227. 

B^l, 5t9. 

BAla, 519. 

BAl-phul, 218. 

Bet, 339. 

Bhooin Chumps, 355. 
Bhoot, 111. 

Bhuibhind, 293. 

Bihee, 244. 

BiUetee Begoon, 156. 
BilAetee GAb, 256. 
BiUetee Imlee, 199. 
BilAetee IMdnhdee, 57|P 
BilAetee Nona, 209. f/ 
BilAetee UmrA, 234. If, 
Bilirabee, 102, 236.i i ) 
BukAyun, 428. % / 

Buko, 443. 

Burbutee, 149, f 
Busuntee, 431. 


c. 

ChAbuk-chhuree, 502. 
ChAl Koomra, 126. 
OhAndnee, 493. 
ChAii-koni-seem, 150. 
Cheeuee BadAm, 277. 
Cheenee Kumrunga, 236. 
Cheeae Nurunga, 217. 

. Chichinga, 129. 
Ohinchinda, 143. 
Chooee-mopee, 457* 
Choopree Aloo, 121. 
Chukbtura, 223. 
v-Chulta, 211,4^1. 
Chumb^U^s 318. 

Champa, 420. 

Chundro moolik, 561. 
Chuadtm, 593. 

Cowa, 206. 


D. 

DAd mnrdun, 452. 
DAphul, 188. 

DAsee BadAm, 279. 
DhAo, 488. 

DhAree, 488. 

Dhenroos, 140. 
Dhootura, 304. 
Domootee, 295. 

Doob, 26. 

I)ood-pituli>8eem, 150. 
DoopahArya, 289. 
Do-rungee, 478. 


G. 

GAjur, 168. 
Gau-putta, 512. 
GAuda, 310. 

GhoyAn, 97, 111. 
Gool, 461. 

DAodee, 561. 
Kcsh, 299. 
Khaira, 410. 
Meuhdee, 294. 
Idukmul, 298. 
shub-bo, 380. 
-i'ubbAs, 438, 
-i-cheen, 494. 
-i'UjAib, 411. 
-i-ushrufee, 431. 
GoolAb JAm, 265. 
GoolAl Toolsee, 522. 
Goordal seem, 149. 
Gundha rAj, 689. 
Guudhun, 119, 
Guttgcbee, 448. 
GurAaiya Aloo, 122. 
Gurbul, 411. 
Gychi-seem, 150. 


*HAleem, 132. 
HAr-SinghAr, 521. , 
HijUe-BudAm, 275. 

I Huldee, 113. 
Hurkut, 547. , 


L 

Imlee, 239. 


BAbool, 458. 
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JAIT, 


PXtUK. 


BUFUREE. 


Jait, 27. 

.T^mun, 264. 
J^rul, 489. 
Jdtee, 518. 

JAu, 405. 
Je«a-seem, 149. 
Jhinga, 125. 
Jooee, 517. 
Jumrool, 266. 
JuwA, 412. 


Kurun Phool, 427, 
Kuth M, 218. 
Kuth BAla, 518. 


LAI Jumrool) 266. 
LAI Kootnra, 129. 
LAI Murich, 154. 
LAI SAg, 142. 
LAokee, 126. 
L5beea, 149. 

L6ng, 571. 
Lniqua, 204. 


KAjoo, 275. 

KAla dAnA, 306. 

KAminee, 427. 

KAsh, 26. 

Keera, 126. 

KAla, 177. 

Cbeenee Chumpa, 179. 
Ghumpa, 179. 

DaccAee, 179. 

BaccAee Martaban, 179. 
KuntAla, 180. 

Kutch, iso. 

MAhl-bh&g, 180. 
Martaban, 179. 
Mohun-bhog) 180. 
liAm, 180, 

Ee&rA, 337. 

KAtukee, 337. 

Khajoor, 172. 

Kbimee. 101, 255. 
KhumAlpo, 121. 

Khamach, 149. 

Ehiimb, 110. 

Khnra^Peel, 476. 

Khurbooaa, 189. 

Kobee, 132. 

Kool-pbnl, 252. 

Koosoom, 322. 

Koozea, 484. 

Koma Neeboo, 226. 

Krbfhn chuntn, 450. 
KncfaoAr, 456. 

Kucboq, 97, lit. 

Kudoo, 126. 

Kubwa, 580. 

KukiBB, 108. 


KtirAla, 125. 

258. 


Kvml» KefiA)0O^:S 
KammttgiL; 28^ 

Ku&tni; 185, m 
Kuqw^, 274,^41 


Malaka Uixirool, 265. ‘ 
MAlutee, 496. 
MAlsuree, 460. 

Meeta Noebo, 226. 
MAnhdee, 27, 103,488. 
Mesta, 200. 

Mdgra, 520. 

Mdin phulee, 277. 
Moolee, 139. 

Moorgha, 290. 

Mootho, 26, 49. 
Mbtiya, 520. 

MndAr, 502. 

Mukhun seem, 148. 
MukkA, 111. 

Munch, 154. 

Mutur, 145. 


N. 

KAgsura, 416. 
NAahpAtee, 247. 
Neeboo, 225. 

NSna, 209. 

Nuree, 188. 

Kurikel, 269. 
Nurlkeiae Kool, 253. 
Nurphttl, 168. 
Kurungee, 219. 


o. 


Ooloo, 26. 


p. 

Pahta^Riidiir, 448« 
PAncb ABBim 150. 


PAnee Koomra, 126. 
PAnee-phul, 279. 

PAn kupoor, 427. 

PAprA, 590. 

PeeyAj, 117. 

Peetercelee, 167. 

Pepiya, 194, 

PhAlsA, 200. 

Pliool Kobee, 135. 

Phoontee, 194. 

PbulAee, 458. 

PhurAs, 405. 

Pista BudAm, 275. 
Pitulee-jumai-puli-sceni, 150. 
Podeeua, 158. 

Poee, 145. 

Pucha>put, 524. 

Pudum, 419. * 

Pulwul, 98, 130. 

PuneeAla, 196. 

Putwa, 200. 

PyAra, 261. 


R. 


RAee, 138. 

RAebel, 520. 

RAm I^la, 180. 

KAin phul, 209. 

RAm turooee, 140. 

KAndee, 395. ^ 

Kukto GurAniya Aloo, 121. 
Rukto-seem, 149. 

Rushoon, 119. 

s. 


Sig, 142. 

SAda-jumai-pttli-Becm, 150. 
SAb, 245. 

Seem, 150. 

Seeta-pbul, 208., 

Selgnm, 138, 

SAotee,483. 

SbAh-toot, 183. 
Shwet"Se«m, 149. 
Sbukur-kundo, 157, 511. 
Shureefa, 208. 

SinghAra, 279. 

Sirise, 458. 

Sook-4uTAhiwi, 344. 
SooUAna Chumpa, 417. 
SoopA^339. 

Soonu Mukbee, 818. ^ 

Soo^Aloo,m. - 

Soot Mof lee, 121. 

Su^ A^, 261. 

Koomra, 1291 
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m 

BUHUJNil, 

UMULTAS. 

ZURD. 

Suhujnit, 130. 

Sun, 301. 

Sungtura, 219. 

Suuko juta, 445. 

Torooee, 125. 

Toot, 183, 

Turbooza, 194. 

UngooT, 212. 

Unjeer, 183, 261. 

w. 

T. 

u. 

Woondee, 207. 

Tilgtchh, 172, 

Til, 811. 

TijAr«e,T!58. 

Toolsee,"552. 

Toomul, 207. 

CdTuk, 112. 

Ukul-bhiT, 359. • 

Umr4, 235. 

Umroot, 261. 

Umult&s, 451. 

z. 

Zurd Aroo, 242. 

Zurd Kun^l, 492. 


TUK END 
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